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THE OUTLOOK, 


HE great railroad strike in the Southwest is ap- 
parently ended. On Saturday Mr. Powderly 
addressed a letter to Mr. Gould proposing that the 
matters at issue between the railroad and its men 
should be submitted to arbitration, three arbitrators 
to be selected by the company, three by the Executive 
Committee of the Knights of Labor, and a seventh by 
the six, and that, pending this arbitration, the men 
should resume their work. The offer was at first 
declined, but subsequently accepted, and Mr. Pow- 
derly has ordered the men to resume their work ; 
which the great majority of them are apparently 
only too glad todo. The injury inflicted, not only in 


the city of St. Louis, but also in the entire State of 
Missouri, by this strike is well-nigh incalculable. 
During a part of the time the city has been almost 
as effectually cut off from commercial communication 
with the rest of the world as if it had been besieged. 
Every railroad leading out of St. Louis, except the 
St. Louis & San Francisco, has been ‘‘tied up;” 


and, in addition to the 12,000 or 14,000 strikers, it 
is estimated that 40,000 men have been thrown out 
of employment by the enforced shutting down of 
mills and factories. It adds to the disagreeableness 
of the situation, and ought to deepen the indignation 
of the community, to be told that accredited rumors 
in New York City attribute the origin of the strike to 
stock-jobbers in Wall Street, who made use of the 
local leaders of the Kuights of Labor in St. Louis to 
provoke the strike, in order to depress securities for 
speculative purposes. Whether this is true or not, 
the mere fact that it is currently believed indicates 
possible if not actual dangers against which all 
honest industries and property interests in the 
country ought to array themselves. The secret 
history of this strike will probably never be written ; 
but it looks very much as though, if it were, the men 
in St. Louis w ould be disclosed as puppets who danced 
to the wire-pulling of Wall Street gamblers. 


The result is not so much a victory for the Knights 
of Labor, though their demand for arbitration has 
been acceded to, as a victory for the pacific element 
in the Knightsof Labor. The strike has made it very 
clear that there are two tendencies in that organiza- 
tion, which is by no means as compact and united a 
body as the press has generally represented it to be. 
It is, as we explained last week, a federation of Local 
and District Assemblies, each of which has absolute 
authority to order a strike within its own territory ; 
the course of each of which is therefore dependent 
upon the controlling spirits in the local or district 
organization. Apparently in St. Louis the anarchic 
and destructive element controls. It is impatient of 
delay ; desires to force, not to win, recognition ; to 
fight, not to make peace with, capital ; to conquer it, 
not to work harmoniously with it. Mr. Powderly, 
on the contrary, represents the peaceful and con- 
structive tendencies of the order; the spirit 
which desires to organize labor, not for battle, but 
for better industry, and which aims to secure, not a 
mastery over capital, but a better understanding with 
it. He has issued a circular to the order, which has 
been published during the past week, in which he 
condemns strikes and boycotts, urges the Knights of 
Labor to remember their three cardinal principles, 
Organization, Agitation, Education, reminds them 
that this is a slow process but a sure one, and 
counsels them to be cautious in organizing new 
assemblies, and to refuse absolutely to father other 
people’s quarrels. The conservative elements in the 
order have crystallized about and under Mr. 
Vowderly, and apparently the anarchic elements have 
found a congenial leader in the man most prominent 
in the St. Louis strike, Martin Irons, who, if the 
utterances attributed to him by the telegraph are 
his, has proved himself very far from a wise leader. 
His attempt to force a recognition of the Knights of 
Labor and an arbitration of their complaints has 
proved a wretched failure ; Mr. Powderly’s peaceful 
methods have proved a success ; and the Knights of 
Labor are duller than we think them to be if they 
fail to profit by the lesson, and to see that a strike 
should never precede a request for arbitration. If 
he that ruleth his own spirit is greater than he that 
taketh a city, we hardly know how to measure the 
credit that is due to him who rules the spirit of a 
great organization in which is a considerable minority 
which is turbulent and ready on slight provocation 
for Jawiess action. 


We leave the above paragraphs as they were writ- 
ten Monday forenoon, although as we go to press 
(Tuesday) the situation is materially changed. We 
interpreted the agreement between Mr. Gould and 
Mr. Powderly as it was interpreted by the committee 
of the Knights, including Mr. McDowell, who is him- 
self a large stockholder in the Missouri Pacific, and 
as it was understood by every daily paper in New 
York City on Monday morning. Mr. Powderly having 


telegraphed on Sunday to the men to resume work, 


Mr. Gould says on Monday that he was misunder- 
stood, that he did not agree to arbitration, but only 
telegraphed to Mr. Hoxie that he had no objection 
to arbitration, and that the settlement of all differ- 
ences is still left in Mr. Hoxie’s hands. Mr. Powderly 
replies that it would be a great misfortune to the com- 
munity to have negotiations broken off by a technical- 
ity, and that the Knights are not particular whether 
the arbitrators be three, five, or seven, nor whether 
the representative; of the railroad be named by Mr. 
Gould or Mr. Hoxie. Meanwhile the men have not 
resumed work. Thus the present situation is this: 
The Knights, through their official representative, 
declare their readiness to resame work on the basis 
of Mr. Gould's proposition, provided the difficulties 
between them and the corporation can be left for 
final adjustment to arbitration ; the men are appar- 
ently ready to accept and act upon this declara- 
tion, though it Is doubtful whether it is accept- 
able to their local leaders; but the corporation, 
after first refusing and then consenting, again 
withdraws its consent. What the final result 
will be no one can predict. Whether Mr. Gould’s ~ 
extraordinary conduct has been designed to stir 
up still more the bad passions of the strikers 
or not, this is certain to be its effect; and if 
the strike now continues, the public will justly 
divide the responsibility for it between him and 
the very unwise local leaders of the Knights in St. 
Louis and vicinity ; the two have, whether intention- 
ally or not, played into each other’s hands in pro. 
voking and continuing a difficulty which a differ- 
ent spirit might have brought to an end at any time. 


Profit-shariog is evidently making progress as one 
element in the solution of the labor problem. Rogers, 
Peet & Company of this ci' y, the great clothing man 
ufacturers, have announced to their employees their 
resolve to introduce it in their establishment, and the 
following paragraph, which we clip from ‘‘ Harper's 
Weekly,” shows its successful operation in one of the 
most prosperous and influential newspapers in the 
city of New York, the *‘ Staats-Zeitung :” 


** Mr. Oswald Ottendorfer, on the first of this month, made 
his annual contribution to a solation of the problem of the 
relations of capital an:l labor. For the fourth time the edit- 
ors, reporters, clerks, compositors, office boys, and all the 
other attach¢s of the ‘ Staats-Zeitung,’ who give their work- 
ing hours to it exclusively, received a present of a sum 
equal to one-tenth of theirannual salary or wages. The re- 
porter, for instance, who earns $2,000 a year was presented 
with $200 ; the office boy who earns $200 a year, with $20, 
and soon. The total extra sum thus expended was about 
$20,000. When an attaché of that newspaper is sick his pay 
goes on asusual. Thecity editor last year had an attack of 
typhoid pneumonia which lasted eleven weeks ; he received 
his regular pay meanwhile, and, on returning to duty, was 
told that his salary had been increased. The managing 
editor has already served the paper twenty-eight years, the 
musical critictwenty-five years, and several other members 
of the staff ten, eleven, and fifteen years respectively. 
There has been no change in the reportori.! corps for more 
than two years. One of the editors said the other day, 
‘We have no apprehension of a strike in the ‘‘ Staats-Zei- 
tung office.’ ”’ 


There are startling and significant figures in the 
first report of Commissioner Wright, of the Labor 
Bureau. We condense a few of the most important, 
reserving comment. In 1885 there were 1,000,000 
men unemployed in the United States—not counting 
the criminals and idlers who would be idle even in 
prosperous times. This is 7} per cent. of all the 
labor of the country, and means a loss of $3,000,000 
a day to its consumptive power. The liabilities of 
business bankrupts in 1885 were almost double that 
of 1884, though the number of failures was a trifle 
less. Prices have constantly fallen. This is in great 
part due, Mr. Wright says, to the multiplication of 
machinery. It would take 227,500,000 people to do 
without machinery the work done by our present 
population. The influence of foreign immigration is 
referred to as a cause of industrial depression, and 
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tis asserted that there has been a period of large 
immigration prior to each period of depression. 
Mr. Wright says that in 1880 10.50 per cent. 
of agricultural and 31.9 per cent. of mechanical 
and mining laborers were of foreign birth. Of 
course the United States still pays the highest 
wages of al] the great nations. Great Britain, 
France, Belgium, Germany, come next, in the 
order named. As remedies for the present depres- 
sion the Commissioner recommends : the stopping of 
land grauts to corporations ; specific laws to stop 
speculation; industrial arbitration, and the creation 
of arbitration boards by law; a sound currency ; 
equal distribution of production ; co-operation ; in- 
dustrial partnership. Wherever, he says, the last 
principle has been tried there have been three grand 
results—labor has received a more liberal share for 
its skill ; capital has been better remunerated; and 
the moral tone of the community involved raised. 
The report concludes with an expression of the belief 
that prosperity is now gradually returning. 


— 


The long debate in the United Statez Senate has 
come to an end, and the resolutions introduced by 
Mr. Edmunds censuring the Executive fcr refusing to 
furnish for consideration in secret session the papers 
referring to removals and giving information as to 
the causes therefor have been passed, by one major- 
ity. The vote was strictly a party one, and had no 
more significance than if it hed been that of a Repub- 
lican caucus. The country has taken but a very 
languid interest in the debate, the only object of 
which was to give, not the country, but the Senate, 
access to information on which the President was 
supposed to have based his action. The only value 
of the debate has been the elucidation of a clear 
distinction between removals and appointments, and 
the growing conviction that under the Constitution 
the President does not share responsibility for remov- 
als with the Senate, and therefore is not called upon 
to report to the Senate, the reasons for making them. 
It is quite clear that the Republicans will have to 
discover some other issue on which to go before the 
country. 


It is evident that Secretary Manning’s illness is more 
serious than his friends were at first. willing to believe, 
and that his sudden dizziness and fall upon the Treas- 
ury steps last week was not due to his going to his 
office that particular morning without his breakfast. 
Whatever constitutional causes may have predisposed 
him to this attack, it is clear that the immediate 
cause was overwork ; and equally clear that the odi- 
ous office-secking abomination was the criminal 
which threatens to deprive the Government of one 
who has proved himself an admirable Secretary of the 
Treasury. His administration of the department has 
given substantially universal sxtisfaction, except to 
a small minority of extreme silver monometallists, 
who desire to drive gold out of the country and sub- 
stitute a silver currency. As much cannot be said 
for all of his appointments, some of which have cer- 
tainly been very infelicitous, to speak in mild terms. 
But it is very certain that if administrative offices 
were as effectually divorced from party politics as 
army offices are—and nothing less than this will bea 
satisfactory civil service reform—he would not have 
had added to all his other duties that of resisting a 
horde of office-seekers who were very hungry, and 
whose claims for recognition and reward it would 
take a man of either singular stolidity or singular 
Puritan sturdiness to resist without a tremendous 
draft on his vital powers. 

It has been frequently said that questions of public 
morality may be safely left to the decision of the 
American people, if a sufficient time for discussion is 
allowed. The instincts of the people are always on 
the side of honesty, but they often need edtcation 
on special questions before they perceive their moral 
bearings. For this reason we take great hope from 
the present discussion of the copyright question. 
Congress may or may not act upon it at this session, 
but sooner or later the people of the country will 
recognize the justice of the author’s claims and will 
silence such cynical and selfish objections as those 
recently urged by Mr. Roger Sherman, and protect 
literary property by sound and wise legislation. 
This end will certainly be hastened by the continual 
discussion of the various aspects of international 
copyright, and the discussion appears to be gaining 
in interest year by year. Mr. Henry Holt, a publisher 
whose list represents a considerable part of the best 
modern thought, has printed a very cogent answer 


to the ‘‘ piratical ” pronunciamento against copyright 
of Mr. Roger Sherman, in which he makes very clear 
the sophistical spirit which pervades Mr. Sherman’s 
arguments. Mr. Holt points out that on Mr. Sher- 
man's principle that the claim for copyright is the 
‘*clamor of 200 authors against 55,000,000 people ” 
an inventor like Morse, Edison, or Bell would be left 
utterly unprotected, because their claims would be 
in the interest of a single person against the interests 
of the entire people. He answers the argument that 
‘* cheap literature is a large factor in cheap education, 
and that the unparalleled intellectual development of 
the United States is due to cheap education” by 
declaring that cheap literature is evidently not so 
essential as cheap food and cheap clothing, and that, 
therefore, by parity of reasoning, the farmer and 
the manufacturer should not be protected in the 
right to be paid for their productions. Altogether 
Mr. Holt throws a light upon the character of Mr. 
Sherman’s reasoning which that gentleman must 
find a good deal more searching than comfortable. 
There is not only a latent dishonesty and an apparent 
selfishness in most of the arguments against copy- 
right, there is also an immense amount of very 
transparent ignorance. 

The ‘‘ American Protestant” reports that a dele- 
gate convention of anti-Catholic organizations is 
soon to be held in this country, the sessions of which 
are to be secret. The objects also appear to be secret, 
though the president says that ‘all proper infor- 
mation in reference thereto will be furnished those 
entitled to the same by writing to this office.” We are 
afraid we should not be entitled to the same under 
this carefully «qualified promise. The ‘‘ American 
Protestant ” goes on to depict the evils of the present 
condition of affairs. ‘‘ Think of it! 5,000,000 of for- 
eign Roman Catholics dictating to the oth:r 45,000,- 
000! Who shall rule this great American Republic ”” 
This is a discovery indeed ; the 45,000,000 have been 
hitherto in blissful ignorance that they were living 
under such a dictator. If there were any danger to 
American institutions from the foreign Roman Cath- 
olics, it should be met, not by a secret convention the 
objects of which are made known only to the elect, 
but by a frank, public, and open agitation and dis- 
cussion. 


The House of Lords i1 England has resolved, by a 
majority of fourteen, ‘‘ that the time has come when, 
in the interest of religion and education, all national 
collections should be opened to the public on Sundays 
as on other days.” This resolution, in substance, 
has been frequently before the House of Lords, and 
has always heretofore been defeated. As that body is 
the more conservative one of the two, it may be pre- 
sumed that the resolution will pass the House of 
Commons, and become the law of England. America 
has an advantage over England in this respect : that 
we can try a new experiment in one locality without 
making it national. Unmistakably, however, the 
drift of public sentiment is in the direction indicated 
by this resolution; and as unmistakably, in our judg- 
ment, it is wise and right for Christian men to recog- 
nize that fact, and to attempt to guide rather than 
thwart the tendency. Last Sunday was a beautiful 
one in New York City. The writer of this paragraph 
took a walk through Central Park, and as he saw 
the perfectly orderly crowds, good-natured, happy, 
peaceful, and the great majority of them belonging 
to the plain people, with their children, and in many 
instances their baby-carriages, getting the one breath 
of fresh air and the one sight of early spring which 
was possible to them, bound by their hard tasks to 
the workshop, and often the stifling rooms, through 
the week, he could not think that if Jesus Christ 
were on earth he would have padlocked the gates of 
the park, and driven them back to their tenement- 
houses and their narrow streets and alleys. He 
could hardly believe that any Puritan looking upon 
the sight would have objected to it. 


The attempt of the German Government to expel 
the Poles from Southern Germany is not only the 
most ungracious, but one of the most difficult tasks 
which Bismarck has ever undertaken. The sym- 
pathies of all unprejudiced men, even in Germany, 
are strongly with the Poles, and in addition to the 
justice of their cause there are many infiuences at 
work which add not a little to the difficulties of the 
proposed expatriation. The Poles with whom Ger- 


many has to treat represent many of the best ele- 
ments of Polish nationality, much of the peculiar 


races in Europe. Germany finds it less easy than 
Russia to enforce this kind of restrictive legisla. 
tion, because German civilization is far in advance of 
Russian. Bismarck is as arbitrary, perhaps, as the 
Tsar, but he has a different moral and intellectual 
atmosphere about him, and he is now moving in the 
face of the combined public sentiment of the best 
races. 


Evidently the French Ministry are not supplied 
with an overabundance of what is known as back- 
bone. Our readers will recollect the singular apology 
for, or rather condonation, of the matter of the mur- 
der of the superintendent of the mines at Decaze- 
ville, reported in these columns not long since. That 
remarkable vote in the Chamber of J)eputies has 
been followed by the introduction of a resolution by 
a Radical deputy, calling upon the Government to 
confiscate the mines at Decazeville, and turn them 
over to the pitmen. The Minister of Public Works 
met this proposition at firat with a clear characteriza. 
tion of its significance ; but, finding that the Radicals 
were supporting it strongly, he moderated his tone 
to one of simple condemnation of the proposed 
action, not because it was robbery, but because he 
thought it would lead to a form of Communism which 
could help nobody. The Government is really pro- 
tecting the property at Decazeville for the benefit of 
the owners, but in the Chamber it seems to lack 
courage to confront and expose the real character of 
the communistic resolutions which are offered from 
time to time. It is this sort of thing which makes 
Frenchmen fearful of the possibilities of Radicalism. 
The miners at Decazeville have undoubted griev- 
ances, but murder and confiscation are not the true 
methods for redressing them. 


The marked success of the course of lectures which 
Professor Boyesen is now delivering at Columbia 
College on successive Saturdays is due in large meas- 
ure, no doubt, to the interest with which the lecturer 
always invests whatever subject he treats, and to the 
vitality of the novel as a form of literature in the 
present day. The success of this course will hardly 
be complete, however, unless it suggests to the Trus- 
tees of Columbia College at least one method of 
bringing that institution into more intimate relations 
with metropolitan life. Professor Boyesen’s lecture- 
rooms have been crowded with audiences of the very 
best quality. The results of thorough literary s‘udies 
have been given not only to a body of students, but 
to a large company of cultivated men and women, 
whose tastes make such discussions congenial, but 
who lack the time and opportunities to carry on such 
studies for themselves. Why should not Columbia 
Oollege give us more lectures which shall be open in 
the same way to the general public? Such an open- 
ing of college doors would not diminish in any respect 
the thoroughness and efficiency of the work in col- 
lege classes. On the other hand, there would be 
great gains; such lectures, by men of specia) train- 
ing and aptitude, are very attractive and very valua- 
ble to men and women whose other occupations 
withdraw them from abstract and literary studies ; 
and, what is more important, they serve as a bond of 
union between that public to whom the college 
looks for its students and its support, and a body of 
teachers whose work in a measure separates them 
from the great maes of men and women about them. 
In no better way than this could Columbia College 
awakev a general interest in its welfare and a uni- 
versal pride in its prosperity. For various reasons 
it bas seemed to stand outside the circle of metro- 
politan interests. It needs the general and generous 
support which New York could give it, and New 
York needs in return the liberalizing influence of an 
aggressive university. We hope the Trustees will 
take the hint which the success of Professor Boyesen’s 
lectures very plainly gives them. 


We record with great regret the death of Professor 
James T. Hyde, of the Chicago Theological Seminary, 
another victim of overwork. His disease was a 
deterioration of the brain, which manifested itself 
last Christmas, developing with symptoms of a 
paralytic nature, and laying him aside completely 
from his work since the middle of February. His 
death will be a great loss to the Theological Semi- 
nary and to the Oongregational churches of the 
Northwest. He wasa man of great energy of char- 
acter—a progressive man, but too broad to belong to 
any faction or party. He will be missed from our 
columns also, to which for some time past he had 
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of books in the department of theology and Biblical 
literature. 

The effort to bring the oldest English universities 
and the unlettered people of England into contact, 
through lecture courses throughout the country, has 
proved very successful. The scheme has been 
described several times in these columns. It is simply 
an endeavor, by means of the platform, to bring the 
best university men into contact with the common peo 
ple, and so to secure for the latter thoroughly compe 
tent presentation of important subjects in a simple, 
untechnical style. Many men of the first rank have 
entered the field, and have devoted a considerable 
time to the exposition of scientific and other subjects 
to audiences of workingmen, with mutual profit. It 
is perhaps easy to overrate the value of popular 
lectures as means of education, but it certainly ie not 
easy to overestimate the advantages of the intercourse 
of scholars with the masses at large. Much of the 
prejudice against the universities which lingers in 
the minds of unlettered people would disappear 
if there were more of this interchange of two classes 
of people so far removed from each other in habits, 
surroundings, and opinions. 


The Connecticut Legislature will give an annuity of 
$400 to Prudence (randall, who fifty years ago was 
persecuted for teaching colored girls at Canterbury, 
Conn. She now resides in Kansas. A tardy act of 
justice. The death is announced of the Rev. Rich- 
ard ©. Trench, D.D., formerly Archbishop of the 
Dublin diocese of the Church of Ireland, and an 
author and philologist of note.———Fighting is re- 
ported from Madagascar between the Hovas and the 
French, in which the latter were repulsed.—- 
A deranged man created a commotion by throwing a 
petition into Queen Victoria’s carriage the other day. 
The paper was at first taken for a bomb.——General 
Hazen, testifying before the Committee on Expendi- 
tures, declared that the civil authorities were respon- 
sible for Howgate’s eecape.——Alderman Jaehne has 
been released on $25,000 bail.——Wreckage of the 
coal schooner ‘‘ Charles H. Morse,” which is sup- 
posed to have sunk the ‘‘Oregor,” has been found. 
——lIn London, Justice Butt has given a decision that 
a divorce obtained in the United States from a mar- 
riage performed in England is invalid in the latter 
countr y.——The House Oommittee on Territories is 
to favorably report a bill creating an Oklahoma 
Territory, the title of Indian tribes to be bought. 
——tThe River and Harbor bill, as finally agreed upon 
by the House Committee, appropriates $15,164,2 
——The report that Geronimo had surrendered last 
week seems to have been incorrect. His surrender 
- is, however, daily expected.——Austrian papers 

assert that Prince Alexander intends to have his 
army proclaim him King of Upper Bulgaria.—— 
The German Reichstag has defeated Bismarck’s 
Spirit Monopoly bill by a vote of 181 to 3.——A bill 
to raise the effective strength of the United States 
Army was debated in the Senate last week, Senator 
Logan and others supporting it.——The United States 
Supreme Court has declared the action of the Circuit 
Court in the Mackin-Gallagher election fraud cases 
at Chicago invalid.——The rioting in Belgium has 
become more serious. It has occurred in several 
places, and the soldiers have fired on rioters, killing 
and wounding a few. 


LESSON OF THE STRIKE. 


OR a week or ten days a mob has had practical 
possession of the highways of the State of 
Missouri. This ia the ominous and discreditable fact 
—discreditable because the mob at no time numbered 
more than a few thousand men, and could have been 
quelled at any hour by a vigorous and determined 
resistance ; ominous because it indicates the existence 
in American society of a lawless element, and the 
lack of a courage and a resolution in law-abiding 
citizens to put it down. This is always characteristic 
of the incipient stages of a revolutionary epoch. Of 
the fact there can beno doubt. How far the Knights 
of Labor are responsible for the acta of violence we 
do not know. That they were openly condemned by 
the national head of the organization is true. 
Probably there was in the local order a lawless 
element that was bold, and a law-abiding element 
that was timid ; and when that is the case the law- 
leas always have their own way. Oertainly they did 


at St. Louis. The workingmen did not merely refuse 
to work, nor merely use peaceable endeavors to dis- 
snade others. Trains were uncoupled, tracks were 


blockaded, engines were ‘‘killed;” in one case a 
train was pursued by strikers in a stolen locomotive, 


overtaken, and brought to a standstill; when a train 
was moved out of the city it was only under astroug 
guard of police ; when in the country only under the 
immediate protection of the sheriff and a posse. The 
ominous fact is not that these things were done, but 
that apparently they were winked at by law-abiding 
citizens, cheered in some instances, palliated and 
excused in others, permitted in all; that there was 
no uprising of the people of the city and the State 
with the demand that the rights of property and the 
rights of free labor should be inviolate at any and 
every cost. So far as we have been able to learn, 
there have been but very few arrests, every 
arrested man has been promptly discharged, and there 
have been no prosecutions. 

The first duty of the American people is very clear. 
It is to organize for the maintenance of law and the 
preservation of order. Evry man who owns a 
house aud lot or has a dollar in the savings bank is 
interested to maintain the rights of property against 
the mob. Every man who desires to earn bread for 
himself and his family by honest industry is inter- 
ested to maintain the right of a freeman to work 
without fear of a mob. A ‘“‘scab” has the same 
right to life, liberty, ard the pursuit of happiness as 
a ** Knight ;” and if they did but know it, the Knights 
are as much interested to protect the rights of the 
scab as to protect their own. )isorder is organ- 
izing in the United States ; law-and-order leagues 
ought to be organized in every city to meet and re- 
press this anarchy. The men who “ killed ” locomo- 
tives, uncoupled trains, blockaded roads, attacked 
peaceable employees, ought to be discovered if possi- 
ble, prosecuted, punished. St. Louis owes it to her- 
self and to the country to do this work, and do it 
well—so well that any man who is tempted to join 
the next mob will think twice before he ventures. 
Justice is not justice if she has not a sharp sword, 
and a strong arm with which to wield it. 

But she must have scales too. Repression is not 
remedy. A community which yields everything to 
fear and nothing to justice deserves the mob her 
cowardice and her lack of conscience begets. Seven 
men out of ten will heave a sigh of relief when they 
hear that the strike is over, and think no more of it— 
till the next strike. Two out of the ten will demand 
some punishment of the ringleaders in the mob vio- 
lence. We desire to put ourselves with the tenth 
man, who demands a careful inquiry into the causes 
of the ¢mente, that the disease may be cured which 
produced the disorder. If a community is delirious, 
and is threatening violence, the first thing to be done 
is to get the knife out of its hand, and put on a 
strait-jacket; but the next thing is to find the 
cause of the fever, and cure it. Mr. Gladstone, in 
dealing with the Irish problem, has set an example 
for American statesmen to follow. He faced the 
Irish mob, and told them that life and liberty and 
property should be respected in Ireland. And they 
were never bettar respected than they are to-day. 
Then he faced English public sentiment, whose preju- 
dices were aroused by Irish deeds of violence, and 
demanded jdstice for a people maddened by centuries 
of wrong. And English public sentiment is listening 
to his voice and preparing to follow his guidance. 

Law for the lawless and justice for the wronged 
must go together. They are concurrent remedies. 
So long as workingmen can get no hearing for their 
complaints until they strike, strikes will continue ; 
and a strike is always an act of war, and is always 
liable to lead onto open violence. The first step un- 
questionably is the creation of courts of arbitration 
to which complaints may be peaceably referred for 
adjustment. Oongress has done well to give its 
Labor Committee leave to bring in at any time a bill 
for such a court. This is a beginning; but it is only 
a beginning. We must not only organize peaceful 
means to righten wrongs when they are committed, 
we must contrive to prevent the wrongs. These are 
the two greatest problems of American statecraft to- 
day : How to enforce law and preserve order without 
a standing army; how to protect capitalists and 
laborers from perpetual encroachments and chronic 
feuds with each other. 


THE ENGLISH POLITICAL SITUATION. 


T is impossible to predict the course of English 

politics from day to day ; surprises are likely to 
occur at any moment which will upset the most care- 
ful calculations of the shrewdest observers. The 
crisis through which England is going leaves the 
ordinary political observer entirely at sea, and the 
far-sighted man can only forecast the future by 


trusting to his instincts as to what ia right and just 
rather than by recalling previous political crises 
and guessing at the probable movements of individ- 
uals and parties. The retirement of Mr. Chamber- 
lain and Mr. Trevelyan, so long talked of, seems now 
to be an accomplished fact, and this increases the 
difficulties in Mr. Gladstone’s path. The reasons for 
Mr. Chamberlain's retirement are not stated with 
any definiteness, but the probabilities are, as indi- 
cated in these columns last week, that he is opposed 
to Mr. Gladstone’s scheme for the buying out of the 
Irish landlords, and opposed to it because he is afraid 
of its influence as a precedent upon the English land 
question, with which he himself expects to deal at 
some future time. 

That Mr. Chamberlain has made a very serious 
mistake we believe will soon be apparent. His action 
will shake the confidence of a good many people who 
have been supporting him in spite of a certain suspi- 
cion of his judgment. There has always been a feel- 
ing among a good many Liberals that the politician 


element was likely to predominate in Mr. Chamber- 


lain over the statesman element. Unlike Mr. Glad- 
stone, he is likely to be guided by policy rather than 
principle. He has now separated himself from the 
Liberal party and from the great leader of Liberalism 
at the most critical moment of modern political history 
in England. He has attempted to makea division when 
a division would mean not only defeat to the Liberal 
party, but probably the renewal of strife in Ireland and 
the indefinite post ponement of the permanent pacifica- 
tion of that unhappy country. If Mr. Chamberlain 
succeeds in detaching a considerable body of Radi- 
cals from Mr. Gladstone, he may not only defeat Mr. 
Gladstone’s scheme, but he may throw the Govern- 
ment into hands which will be very slow to take up 
the work which Mr. Gladstone will be compelled to 
lay down. 

But it is very doubtful whether Mr. Chamberlain 
will be able to carry the Radical element of the Lib- 
eral party with him. Mr. Gladstone’s influence still 
far outweighs, even with the Radicals, any influence 
which Mr. Chamberlain can bring to bear upon them. 
They have been impressed anew with the marvel- 
ous openness of mind—that noblest of statesman- 
like qualities—which Mr. Gladstone has brought tothe 
Irish question after years of attempted dealing with 
it from another pointof view. They cannot have been 
blind to the strength and sincerity with which he has 
attempted to settle it finally and forever. They have 
seen him taking a position far in advance even of 
their own convictions ; they have seen him slowly 
but surely bringing English opinion around to his 
support ; and they have seen a sudden peace fali 
upon Ireland, and the Irish leaders, formerly so ex- 
asperating and aggressive, quietly waiting, apparently 
in perfect good faith, for the opportunity of co- 
operating with the English Premier. Under these 
circumstances it is very doubtful if they will exchange 
the leadership of Mr. Gladstone for that of Mr. 
Chamberlain. Mr. Chamberlain’s secession at the 
present moment from the Ministry has that air of 
unreality which Englishmen always resent in their 
public men. 

On the other hand, it is very possible that, even in 
the event of the secession of the Radicals in a body, 
under Mr. Chamberlain's leadership, Mr. Gladstone 
will still be able to carry through the proposed legis- 
lation. The retirement of the Radicals would inevi- 
tably sound the recall for the Whigs and other Liber- 


als of conservative tendency, with Lord Hartington. 


at their head, who have lately been holding back ; it 
would probably secure also no small accession of 
votes from the more intelligent of the Conservatives, 
many of whom have come to see that the Irish ques- 
tion must be settled, and that it can only be settled 
by concession. 

A still further possibility in the situation is the 
defeat of the Government and an appeal to the coun- 
try, when the whole question will be laid before the 
people. Mr. Gladstone has given notice that the 
Irish Government bill will be introduced on the 8th 
of this month, and the Irish Land bill on the 15th - 
the question of Home Rule will therefore precede 
that of land reform. In any event, the situation 
will soon be cleared of the mists of uncertainty which 
now surround it. 


FEDERAL AID TO POPULAR EDUCATION. 


HE “ Evening Post,” in an article which is both 
candid and able, but which is too lorg to trans- 
fer to our columns, sums up its objections to the 
position which The Christian Union has taken in 
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favor of Federal aid to popular education. It says 
that we have shifted our ground from time to time 
on this subject ; and as its tone is evidently candid, 
we may fairly assume that other readers may have 
received the same impression. This is due, we are 
sure, not toany real change of ground, but to the fact 
that newspaper discussion is, in the nature of the 
case, partial and fragmentary, and that we have never 
attempted to combine the fragmentary arguments 
into a connected whole. For the sake of such read- 
ers as have not put the arguments together, we put 
them together here in a réswmé of positions heretofore 
maintained in these columns. 

1. Self-preservation is the first law of the Nation, as 
of the individual. It always has a right to do what 
is neceseary to maintain national life. 

2. The Republic is based, not upon the assumption 
that all men are competent for self-government, but 
that they are capable of being made competent ; that 
there is in all men, not a virtue and an intelligence 
adequate, but a dormant capability to take on virtue 
and intelligence adequate, for government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people. If that 
intelligence and virtue are not imparted, lemocracy 
is certain to end in wreck and ruin. A rej ublic in 
which one voter out of thirteen cannot read his ballot 
is in imminent and great peril of its life. 

3. The Nation has therefore a right to do whatever 
may be necessary to provide all its citizens with intel- 
ligence and virtue; and this right is also its duty. 
The question for it is not whether? but how? Educa- 
tion is not a local, but a National, concern. 

4. This truth has certainly grown in the conscious- 
ness of the Nation; but it has had recognition in its 
past history in the proposals cf one or more of its 
early Presidents to form a National university ; in 
the establishment of the Bureau of Education ; in the 
gifts of public land to the States for educational 
purposes. 

5. This duty of National aid to popular education 
does not depend upon, but is emphasized by, the 
condition of the Southern States. The Nation helped 
to establish slavery, shared in the responsibility for 
its extension, is solely responsible for immediate 
emancipation and subsequent enfranchisement. The 
Nation which helped to hold the negro in ignorance, 
and made him a citizen, and gave him the ballot 
while ignorant, cannot throw upon the States in which 
the negro happens to be the burden and responsi- 
bility for his education. It is a National burden and 
a National responsibility. 

6. Even if the South had both the will and the ability 
to relieve the Nation of this burden, she ought not to 
be asked todo so. But it is doubtful whetber she 
has the ability, even if she has the will. The ex- 
penditures in the States desolated by war are $1.59 
per capita, against $8.69 in the Northern States: 
this is what she is doing. With one-third the 
number of children of the Northern States, she 
has but one-twelfth the wealth: this is what she 
has to do with. 

7. The proposition, then, is not that the people of 
Maine shall tax themselves to give education to the 
people of Florida; it is that the Nation, which 
reserves to itself the two great sources ef revenue— 
the excise and the customs—shall, out of its wealth, 
aid in providing popular education, because: 1, it 
has the ability ; 2, this is its duty ; 3, the fulfillment 
of that duty is necessary to its best life, if not to its 
existence ; 4, it is in accordance with the traditions 
of the past, and the current of thought and life in 
the present. 

8. Of course, if it can be made clearly to appear 
that appropriations of money directly to the States 
for this purpose will impede, not promote, popular 
education, such appropriations ought not to be made ; 
because what is due is education, not money. But 
that must be demonstrated very clearly ; the facts 
and figures which the ‘‘ Evening Post” has given do 
not afford such a demonstration ; and if they did, 
they would only show that the Nation must find some 
other and better method of fulfilling its duty. 

9. Whether the Blair bill is the best method we 
have not undertaken to determine. If not, it can be 
and should be amended, or a better bill be subati- 
tuted. 


This is, in brief, our case for National aid in favor of 
popular education. We leave the candid reader to 
decide whether these propositions are incongruous 
and inconsistent, or part of one harmonious and self- 
consistent argument. Indeed, we should hardly fear 
to leave that question to the candid judgment of the 
‘* Evening Post ” itseif. 


SHALL I DRINK WINE? 


Editor Christian Union : 

Since reading your article in The Christian Union of Jan- 
uary 21, entitled ‘‘ Temperance and Health,’’ I have been 
pretty deeply stirred. The remark that caused the trouble 
is this: you say, ‘‘No Christian man will for a moment 
argue that he has the right to drink fermented liquors for 
mere transient gratification if the drinking is going to haz- 
ard, by its example, the weil-being of his neighbor.’’ Now, 
my difficulty is this: how shall I determine whether my 
neighbor's well-being is hazarded by my individual indul- 
gence ? 

I bave read for years the articles in The Christian Union 
bearing on the liquor question, with increasing interest, and 
am perfectly sincere, I believe, in asking your advice in 
what I am about to write. I am a merchant in active busi- 
ness, and one which calls me abroad each year. I am an 
active member of a Congregational church, and have a Sun- 
day-school class of young men from eighteen to twenty 
years of age. I have also two boys, of nine and ten years 
of age. My custom in reference to the use of wine has 
been something like this: On my European trips I occa- 
sionally take a bottle of wine with my dinner at sea; in 
England I drink the beer, and in France the wine, of the 
country ; in fact, | follow the national custom, in this re- 
spect, of the country through which I travel. At home, I 
usually take a glass of lager beer with my dinner, and, if | 
have a friend that I desire to compliment with a good din- 
ner, | sometimes open a bottle of Bordeaux or champagne, 
especially with the gentlemen whom | entertain from 
abroad, and to whom a dinner without wine is like a ship 
without a rudder. Now, | ask, as an active member of a 
Christian church ; as the father of two intelligent and crow- 
ing sons, who think everything I do is exactly correct and 
right ; as the teacher of those yonng men to whom I have 
referred—what should be my position on this question? 
My explicit teaching to wy class on the lesson referred to 
(Daniel in Babylon) was that total abetinence was the sure 
way of escape from the evils of intemperance, but I further 
told them that it would doubtless be eztremely difficult to 
carry out such a resolution through life. 

I never was intoxicated in my life, but confees to an 
exquisite delight in the taste and bouquet of a fine wine, and 
in my enjoyment of it the element of “‘ fuddie’’ has a very 
small share ; in fact, I would prefer not to drink any wine 
of a poor or impure quality. Therefore my indulgence in 
wine comes under the head of “transient gratification,” 
most decidedly, and to give this up entirely wiil involve a 
most particular and cutting self-denial, especially in my 
business relations abroad, as it will necessitate cold-water 
dinners given to my friends from Paris or Berlin. My wife 
(the best woman in the world!) has lately become much 
interested in a local temperance work in our district, and 
has come to think that my influence will be impaired unless 
I take a decided stand for total abstinence. Now, I do not 
wish to impair my influence as a Christian man; I wish 
rather to raise its tone. Am | responsible for my influence 
in such indulgence as I have named ? 

I have taken the position that by showing my boys the 
proper use I might keep them from the abuse of intoxicating 
liquors ; and this is my view, squarely, before my conscience. 
But I do not wish to allow my selfishness to prejudice my 
conscience, and that is why I ask for your diagnosis of my 
case. You have been of so much help to me In crystallizing 
my faith in the fundamental doctrines of Christian truth 
that I look upen The Christian Union as my mentor in 
religion and morals. If you choose to take the few moments 
of your valuable time required to peruse this, and will kindly 
give your reply in the inquiry columns of The Christian 
Union, you will greatly oblige an earnest seeker after the 
highest truth. 

St. Pavi, Minn., February 2, 1886. 


T would be easy to give your question a square and 
categorical answer by simply saying that alcohol 
is always a poison, that it never ought to be drunk as a 
beverage, that the only difference between your fine 
wine or your lager beer and the old toper’s whisky is 
a difference of degree, not of kind—of taste, not of 
moral or hygienic principle. But though this would 
be a very simple answer, like some other simple 
answers it would not be true ; and you would not 
believe it to be true. There is a radical difference 
between distilled and fermented liquors, and a 
radical difference between drinking and getting 
drunk. You are only one of thousands of men 
who are pressed upon by the same perplexity, and to 
whom what we may call the radical temperance 
position carries no weight, because you do not believe 
it to be true, either in science or in morals. Nor do 
we. Fermentation is as much a process of nature as 
growth, and alcohol a good gift of God, which we do 
right to use aright, and which, because it is a good gift 
of God, we sin if we abuse to our own injury or that 
of our neighbor. 

The right use of distilled liquors is as a medicine ; 
it isa very dangerous medicine, to be used only in 
case of necessity, and then with the utmost caution. 
Whether wine is a medicine only, or also a legitimate 
beverage—that is, whether it ought to be used only 
by persons in an abnormal condition, or whether its 
use is consistent with the best condition of a thor- 
oughly healthy body—is a disputed question, with 
certainly a tendency among scientific men toward the 
former opinion. Let us, however, assume the latter 


opinion to be correct—that is, that wine used in 
moderation will do you no harm ; let us also assume 
that it is not necessary to your health and vigor ; this 
we judge to be your opinion respecting it, and we 
will assume its correctness. What, then, is it? 
Neither a dangerous poison nor a necessary focd, but 
an article of luxury. Ycu take it, not because you 
need it, but because you enjoy it. Is not this a 
correct statement of the case? You take it fer 
the exquisite delight in the taste and bouquet. 
What, then, is the Christian law as to the use and 
abuse of luxuries? This is your question, generic- 
ally stated. 

Ascetic religion declares sensuous enjoyments to 
be wrong. . It would cut us off from them altogether. 
They are dangerous ; therefore they are not to be 
partaken. But Obristianity is not an ascetic re- 
ligion. On the contrary, it declares that God gives 
us all things richly to enjoy. Of all enjoyments, that 
of the palate is perhaps the lowest and least ; but it 
is no more sinful to enjoy the flavor of a pleasing 
article of diet than to enjoy the fragrance of a flower 
or the sounds of delicate music. So far also we think 
you will agree with us. 

When, then, does sensuous enjoyment become 
a sinful self-indulgence? Is it not whenever, to gain 
such enjoyments, one sacrifices or even hazards a 
moral or intellectual benefit? Whenever we injureor 
hazard the spiritual or intellectual nature to gratify 
the mere physical and animal, we allow the flesh a 
mastery over the spirit. It may be safely laid down 
as « general if not an absolute rule that any benefit 
to the soul outweighs any pleasure of the senses. 
This gives you the principle—what we understand to 
be the New Testament principle—on which you must 
rely to solve your problem and all similar problems. 
You are not to give your friend the glass of wine or 
beer, you are not to take it yourself, whenever the 
circumstances are such that i. your most serious 
moment it seems to you that so doing will imperil an 
advantage, intellectual, moral, or spiritual, of your- 
self or another. 

Now, in our judgment, in the present state of 
American society and American drinking customs, the 
social use of wine or lager beer does carry with it 
considerable peril ; peril even to the man who thinks 
himself most secure against it, peril to others whom 
he cannot protect. If you deliberately judge other- 
wise, if you conclude that it is safer for you to set 
the community in general and your boys in particular 
an example of moderation than of total abstinence, 
you must judge—no one can judge for you ; if you 
think this is thesafest example for you to set your 
Bible class, you must judge—no one can judge for 
you. The only thing we can judge is this, that the 
divine law of spiritual life and love, which no man 
can disregard without sin, forbids us to hazard a 
moral good for a sensuous pleasure. In our judg- 
ment, if we were to use wine as a social luxury in 
the United States of America, we should be violating 
this law. Whether you would violate it or no, you 
only can determine, and from the decision of your 
own conscience there is no appeal except to Him who 
seeth the secrets of every heart and judgeth all men 
with unerring justice of judgment. 


CATACOMB CONFESSION. 


HE Obristian of the third century might have 
found it a comparatively easy thing to con- 
fess his faith in a retired basilica, or ia the cata- 
combs. Betrayal at the hands of some false brother 
or discovery by some spying Memnius would have 
been the most he had tofear. But it wasa different 
matter when he was dragged before the magistrate, 
with certain death awaiting a faithful confession, or 
when he stood upon the bloody sands looking into 
the fierce eyes of the wild beasts. Yet it wasin these 
last ways that the most true and searching test was 
laid upon him. If he met that, his confession meant 
something. So there are test-places for us moderns. 
It would seem, however, that they are largely over- 
looked, and that we have come to hold the basilica 
and the underground chapel a better place to test 
sincerity than the court or the arena. Especially is 
this true of the ministry and the ways in which it is 
called upon to witness to its belief. We forget that 
there are better ways of finding out what a man 
really believes than simply judging by his words 
spoken before the body from which he is seeking 
ordination, or in some public ecclesiastical gather- 
ing. 
Take the question of the fate of a man dying with- 
out having given a sign of true penitence of faith, 
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How shall we know what a given minister believes 
on that point? The ordi‘ary way is to ask what 
system of theology he holds. The true way is to 
put him beside the coffin of such a man, and hear 
what he says, and what he omits to say, in the 
presence of the friends and family of the dead. It 
has been our observation that men who in the pulpit 
and in the press are known as stout opponents of all 
‘* new measures "’ seem to find unwonted thoughts of 
the merciful and tender nature of God’s justice steal- 
ing into their minds as they are brought face to face 
with the great mystery. Similarly with all these 
matters so rife now, and so hastily and inevitably 
magnified beyond their real importance, in regard 
to Biblical criticism. Where is the best place to 
learn a given minister’s opinion of Robertson Smith 
and Kuenen? Not in the pulpit, certainly not 
when he is preaching the annual sermon for the 
Bible Society. Rather, it would seem, when he is 
in the circle of confidential friendship, freely con- 
versing with those who read the books and fol- 
low the discussions that touch upon these questions. 
The world would be surprised if the many frank 
utterances of ministerial clubs were to be published. 
Too often it is the story of the bishop and his clergy 
over again ; he said to them, in regard to the Three 
Witnesses text, ‘‘ This is probably spurious, but we 
must not give it up without making a good fight.” 
Within the group of friends are the admissions ; out- 
side the figbt is kept up. 

The inner thought is not reached or expressed in 
the creeds or systems. Free a man from all tle con- 
straining surroundings of his routine life, put him in 
a camp in the mountains with a friend of like temper 
with him, let them lie side by side as the day fades 
and the stars come out, and talk, as best they can, of 
their thought of this great world and the greater 
bumapity upon it, of this life with its actualities, and 
the life to come with ita possibilities, contrasting the 
little they know with the limitless hope they may 
entertain, and that is a good place to come at real 
belief in this thing. 

We do net wish to see the old laws of Rome revived 
or the Inquisition restored, but we think it would be 
a good thing if we could have our confessions of faith 
nowadays made sometimes in some other place than 
the catacombs. 


WHY NOT? 


CIENCE is continually discovering the unsus- 

pected uses of common things; noxious weeds 
and plants which have long been regarded as pests and 
nuisances by the gardener and the farmer, studied 
more closely, reveal the most beneficent qualities. It 
has been recently diseovered, for instance, that the 
Canada thistle, one ef the most stubborn and ex- 
asperating of all the farmer's foes, can be manu- 
factured into a fabric of most serviceable quality. 
This is only one illustration out of a thousand which 
make clear man's ignorance of the real uses of the 
things that surround him, and throw a broad and 
penetrating light on the difficulties and obstacles 
which surround his own growth and development. 
Every thoughtful man or woman remembers some 
experience, bitter indeed at the time, which, now that 


it has been passed and -lies clear in the distance, is 


seen to have been a piece of rare goodfortune. Many 
a man’s disappointment in the path which he had 
laid out for himself has turned him into another field, 
where he has achieved a success and acquired an 
influence of which he never dreamed. Many a 
woman's sorrow, bitter beyond tears at the moment, 
has revealed to her unsuspected resources of power, 
and brought uncalculated wealth of hope and peace 
and joy. Atthis moment you may be confronting 
some apparently unsurmountable obstacle, bearing 
some almost intolerable burden, sitting in the shadow 
of some overwhelming sorrow. These things are un 
speakably dark and bitter to you. You are sure there 
is no good in them, and that they mean only calamity 
and loss. But how do you know that in this hard 
and stony seed there is not concealed the flower of 
the sweetest joy of your life ; or that in this terrible 
discipline you are not being prepared for a responsi- 
bility and a service which you covet above all things 
else ; or that in this unspeakable loss there is not 
being developed in you that power of affection which 
is beyond all comparison the highest and the most 
permanent return of love? Do not judge your life 
from moment to moment: wait until the ulterior 
purposes are disclosed ; wait until the unsuspected 
uses are revealed ; wait until the great plan which 
you are working out lies clear and complete before 


you. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


Not many weeks ago the Spectator had a letter from a 
lady who is well known to the public as the author of some 
charming magazine stories, and to the Guild of Letters as 
an industrious editorial writer. In this epistle she said that 
at last she had finished a novel. ‘‘This,’’ she continued, 
‘*is my second book. The first one had a good deal of 
heart’s blood in it, but more than once my publishers sent 
me postage stamps in payment of my semi-annual account 
with them. So! resolved that I would write no more serious 
books, because there is no use in making fine boots if there 
are no feet willing to go walking inthem. All I ask of this 
book is money enough to enable me to stop pot-boiling a 
little while and give myself up to a work that I feel I can 
write, and which I am sure will be nearer my real ability 
than anything I have done. In my present routine I have 
come to feel that my brains are made of asbestos. You can 
light them and they seem to burn, buttheydon’t. Therefore 
I pray for an international] copyright law.”’ 

The italics are the letter writer’s own, amd they set the 
Spectator to thinking why she “ therefore”’’ wanted this 
copyright law. We have often wondered among ourseives 
why this lady did not write books instead of the fragment- 
ary articles which make no part of our permanent litera- 
ture. In the end, said the experienced ones, a book pays 
better than either magazine or newspaper work, because it 
gives the author a wider audience, a better position, and 
more advertising. Possibly it may also give more money. 
The short story business is all very well, but writers are 
many and magazines but few, and if too many brains should 
each spin twelve first-rate short stories in a year, where are 
they all to be published’? And, again, seeing that publishers 
pay for quantity rather than quality, why should we put into 
ten pages the gold foil that can be hammered out te cover 
three hundred? Amanwho writes novels, and very good 
ones too, made answer and said there was no slavery 
like that of the serial writer. It was only to be compared to 
the life of a car conductor. A serial Pegasus is not only in 
harness, but also on time. He hasto make his regular trips, 
and be at his “‘starter’s’’ disposal when his turn comes. 
He never has a let-uap, but as soon as he gets rid of one load 
of passengers be has to take on another. Afteratime his pub- 
lic begin to say he is monotonous, and that his first work 
was the freshest and best. Just as if the first strawber- 
ries were the best, and as if we did not begin to tire of 
them just when they were perfecting themselves! “ After 
a while,’ he said, ‘‘ your Pegasus begins to look like his 
mother, whose name you may remember was Medusa, and 
he turns your public to stone, and then your younger rival 
gets the start on you. If there was a copyright law,” 
he concluded, ‘‘a man might make some money for his old 
age while he was young and popular.’’ 


A certain physician who happened to be present said that 
he could not understand why writers did not follow the ex- 
ample of his profession more than they did, and devote 
themselves to specialties. A writer must realize what it is 
that he understands best, and he should choose his own sub- 
jccts and take time to develop and work out his ideas. In 
this way more thorough and better work would be done, 
and current literature would be improved. Such a plan 
might also prevent the demoralizing and undermintng 
effects of drive and worry, by concentrating attention and 
strengthening a brain’s best tendency. ‘* We always do 
easiest,’’ he added, ‘‘ what we do best. Still,’’ he then said, 
‘‘T suppose you need an internationa! copyright law be- 
fore you can do this.’’ 


‘* What I do easiest,’’ replied a newspaper man, *‘ is what 
I do regularly, and that is pot-boiling. I never meant to 
devote myself to this inspiriting occupation ; but the few 
books I have written I have got through with as I could. 
Sut | have worked steadily at pot-boiling for regular wages, 
because I could not stop and wait until the grass grew out 
of which my hay was to be made. Therefore it has never 
made much difference to me whether the sun shene or not. 
I have had todo what was immediate pay. Until we can fix 
things so that the people will be willing to buy American 
books, I do not see how I can ever afford to stop and bea 
specialist."’ ‘ But people do buy American books,”’ said the 
doctor. ** Do you ®”’ returned theeditor. ‘‘ Well, yes. Why, 
certainly I do ; at least, 1 do very often. But, you see, I have 
so many literary patients, and I get a great many presenta- 
tion copies.’”’ of course,’’ interrupted the serial 
writer ; ‘‘ when we speak of buyers we never include our 
friends. I never knew one of my (friends to buy one of my 
books ; they always expect me to give them one. Sometimes 
they are hurt when I don’t. Ob, no, we expect our friends 
to read our books ; but when it comes to buying them—that 
is quite a different matter.’’ ‘Bless your heart,” said the 
editor, ‘‘we would all uy your books if yon would only 
make them cheap enough; but | can buy ten or sixteen 
novels by Thackeray, or Dickens, or Trollope, or Miss Brad- 
don, or Mary Cecil Hay, for what I have to pay for one of 
yours. So, although I have the greatest admiration for you, 
of course I prefer to borrow your book, or bave you give it 
to me, and to buy all the others.”” ‘“‘ What you ought to 
consider,”’ said the author, sadly, ‘‘ is the question of per- 
ceptage as applied to the writer. When | think of how 
many people must go up to the counter and buy my books 
before my publisher gives me one dollar—only one dollar !— 
I loge heart. Sometimes I think [ should like to publish. 
Authors, you know, may chance to make decent livings, 
and, like the Cranford people, may set up a cow ; but pub- 
lishers keep horses. Do you think they could do that if they 
had the writer’s percentage and he took the risks ?’’ 


But the copyright—the international copyright law— 
will that mend matters?’ Will it make things more even? 
Will it make the American author any better or any richer ? 


Is it any advantage to have our Thackerays and George 


Eliots and George Sands made dearer? Is not this proposed 
law in the interests of t!e writer and not the reader, and 
where is the “therefore”? All these questions are fair 
enough, and have been answered, but when we lie awake at 
night we might think of some of them instead of counting 
sheep jumping over a fence. That is, the reader might. It 
is doubtful whether any reflections on this subject would 
have a sedative effecton theauthor. There ts one thing that 
may bear upon our friend’s ‘“‘therefore.”” Perhaps she 
fancies that if her competition was with quality instead o% 
quantity her chances of good sales and brisker percentage 
would be better, and so her books might “ boil the pot” for 
ber. If a reader had to pay as much fora trashy Laura- 
Matilda book as for a good one, as much for a foreign re- 
print as for an American work, perhaps quality would 
count for more than it does. For—say what you will—we 
buy the reprints because they are cheap, not because they 
please us best. ‘‘ Then,’’ as the newspaper editor remarked, 
“if we sold more of our books we would get more money 
for each one, and we could take more time to them, and we 
need not do other work, and so our books would be better 
and fewer. The same conditions would apply to foreign 
literature, and foreign writers would write less and make 
more. As for the reader, it would be no loss to him if he 
read less. I would not have him spend a cent less in money, 
bat if he was less like an ostrich and more like a cow in his 
mental digestive functions, he would be better and healthier. 
For the reader’s sake I am heartily in favor of the inter- 
national copyright law.’’ 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT .] 


R. STUDD, the English college evangelist, has 

been at Harvard. He is attractive in his pers 
sonal appearance—handsome, dark-eyed, dark-haired, 
athletically built, easy and graceful in manner. At first 
he speaks slowly and a little hesitutingly, but warms up 
as he proceeds, and is interesting and impressive. Mr. 
Studd was converted at Oxford while Mr. Moody was 
holaing meetings at the University. He belonged to 
one of the aristocratic English families, and was a 
champion athlete. He and some of his associates 
went to Mr. Moody’s meetings for the purpose of 
making mischief and breaking them up. The great 
evangelist was equal to the emergency, and, instead of 
denouncing them or calling to his aid the police, he 
went upon the floor and appealed to their seif-respect 
and idea of manhood. He asked them if they were 
satisfled with their conduct, and whether it wouid not 
be respectful for them to hear him and not try to break 
him down. He won the attention of his men, who began 
the Christian life. Several of them, I think. are 
successfully engaged in foreign missionary work. Mr. 
Studd is devoting his life and energy to the colleges. 
His meetings at Harvard University,a week or two 
since, were largely attended by the students, the average 
attendance being about one hundred. The “ Harvard 
Daily Crimson” observed that “the interest in the relig- 
lous subjects which Mr. Studd presented and discussed 
may surprise many of those away from the college who 
speak against Harvard for her indifference to matters of 
religion. The fact is that Harvard men are not so 
wonderful, after all, as the outside world would have 
them. The events of the past week, in connection with 
Mr. Studd’s meetings, give evidence that the students of 
Harvard have an interest in religion, and at least a 
willingness to hear religious matters discussed.” His 
reception here was as cordial, I think, as it was at Yale 
or Princeton. His method is to appeal to the students 
as a fellowin deep sympathy with them, and to approach 
them from the side of genuine manhood. Heretsabint 
for all preachers. It is the sympathetic man, sympa- 
thetic because he {fs first and always a man through and 
through, who gains ready approach to peopie and per- 
manently impresses them. 


— 


At Harvard the prayer question has taken a serious 
and earnest turn. In consideration of the very largely 
signed petitions from the students to have attendance at 
daily prayers made voluntary, the trustees have ap- 
pointed a committee, on which are Dr. A. P. Peabody 
and Dr. Phillips Brooks, with other eminent gentlemen, 
to devise and report some plan for the better develop- 
ment of the religious Interest in the institution. The 
question has thus be«n made broader than merely of dally 
chapel. President FElfot is pronounced and earnest in 
his advocacy of the healthful {nfluence of worship in 
the college. He is personally {mpressed by his observa- 
tion of the good effect of reading the Scriptures and the 
recognition of God in worship upon the young men. 


The alumni and students of Phillips Academy, 
Andover, met in reunion at a banquet at Parker’s last 
week, some three hundred being seated at the tables, 
with but a few invited guests. The Hon. Alpheus 
Hardy presided, and presented the first speaker, Princt- 
pal Bancroft, who was most enthusiastically recetved, 
and spoke earnestiy and well for the institution. Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes was next presented, the entire 
audience rising and greeting him with round upon round 
of applause. He entertained the alumni with some 
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rm'niscences of his life at Andover ; the infliction of 
corporal punishment, the bastinado upon the hand 
which he suffered, and the apology made for it many 
years after by the teacher who administered it, being 
one of the suggestive facts. Sixty-one years ago Dr. 
tiolmes read his first verses at Phillips Academy ; eight 
veats ago he read a poem at the one hundredth anni. 
versary of the institution. He concluded thus: ‘‘I 
nave sald all I had to say, but I will borrow a few lines 
from myself before I sit down, asasentiment. The 
eentiment of these lines applies as much to the Theo- 
ogical Seminary, perhaps, as it does to the Academy. 
it applies the whole of Andover. It is sacred at once 
to learning and divinity: 


‘‘ Darker and deeper though the shadows fall 
From the gray tower of Doubting Castle’s wall, 
Though Pope and Pagan rearray their hosts, 
And bis new armor youthful Science boasts, 
Truth, for whose altar rose this holy shrine, 
Shall fly for refuge to this tower of thine. 


** No past shall claim her with its rusted vows, 
No Jew’s phylactery bind her Christian brow ; 
But Faith shall smile to see her sister free, 
And noble manhood draw its life from thee. 


** Loug as the arching skies above thee spread, 
As on thy graves the dews of heaven are shed, 
With currents widening still from year to year, 
And deepening channels, calm, untroubled, clear, 
Flow the twin streamlets from the sacred hill, 
Pieria’s fount and Siloam’s shaded rill.’’ 


Mr. W. A. Mowry, in behalf of the Association, pre- 
sented a painting of Mr. Morse, a son of the Academy, 
the inventor of the electric telegraph, and the Rev. 
E. G. Porter presented a painting of the Hon. G. P. 
Marsh, one of the very honored alumni. The Hon. 
Robert R. Bishop, the Hon. W. W. Crapo, Professor 
W. T. Harris, ex-Governor Fairbanks, of Vermont, and 
others spoke for their old Academy ez animo. Professor 
A. 8. Hardy, of Dartmouth, in a clean-cut and bright 
speech, said: ‘‘I, for one, am ready to confess that I 
have not gone over to that extreme wing of the many 
who to-day decry the Greek particle and the Latin 
declension and the differential coefficient because they 
cannot find them in practical life. . . . I am afraid, if 
they had their own way completely, we should have, for 
example, no more Emersons, with their blessed inability 
to drive a nail without splitting a board in four different 
ways at once.” The feature of the occasion was the 
mingling of the boys of today with the venerable men 
like the President, Dr. Holmes, Dr. J. T. Tucker, and 
others, and the sensible and bright turn of the literary 
exercises. 


Only Boston has a historic Old South Church, memo- 
rable for revolutionary scenes, and whose walls echoed 
the fiery words of Otis and Adams; and only Boston 
could command the services of two such poets as Lowell 
snd Holmes for a public reading in this historic building 
to swell the funds of the association organized to pre- 
serve the building for public uses. Thursday evening 
these gentlemen were greeted by such a Boston audience 
as they naturally would draw. The interpretation of 
their own poems by these authors, widely divergent in 
personal appearance and style, is a rare occasion. It is 
worth a journey to watch the lights and shades flit over 
the keenly sensitive face of Dr. Holmes, the spirit of 
wit and sentiment revealing itself in the delicate move- 
ments of muscles and )uminous flash of countenance. 
The fire that flashes in his readings is remarkable for 
one of his years. He read ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s Vision,” 
‘*Grandmother’s Story.” ‘‘ Brother Jonathan’s Lament 
for Sister Caroline,” ‘‘ Lines to Grandmother’s Mother,” 
and ‘‘The Old South.” Contrast could not well go 
further, in personal appearance, than when Mr. Lowell 
stepped forward, broad-browed, clear-cut, with heavy 
hair and gray beard, and with voice melodious, pitched 
on the middle register, moving in nicest rhythm, ani 
read ‘‘ The Tower of Old St. Nicholas.” He also ren- 
dered, without any attempt at dramatic effect, and with 
exquisite poise ‘‘ Toa Dandelion,” ‘“‘ Extreme Unction,” 
** Aladdin,” ‘‘ Ode in Commemoration of those Harvard 
Graduates who Died in the War,” and ‘‘ The Curtain.” 
A richer and more unique entertainment could not easily 
be devised. 


Without a strike, horse-car men in Boston have won a 
decided victory from the Metropolitan and Highland 
Railways. A committee of the Knights of Labor 
waited upon the managers of the roads and made cer- 
tain requests, upon which time to consider was asked 
and freely granted. After ten days of discussions and 
frequent conferences the Metropolitan agreed to raise 
the pay of drivers and conductors from $1.75 to $24 
day ; to pay extra men $2 instead of $1.50; hostlers 
$9.25 instead of $8 a week ; to make a day’s work ten 
hours, to be done within twelve hours, allowing one 
hour for breakfast and one for dinner ; an extra trip to 
be paid fifty cents, two trips seventy-five cents, and 
four trips to conatitute a day, for which $2 will be paid 
When an employee is discharged be shall be told the 
reason. Similar arrangements were made with the 


Highland road. The day following the settlement the 
Presidents of the two roads were loudly cheered, the 
cars were decorated with small American flags bearing 
the inscription ““K. of L.,” and underneath was the 
motto ‘‘ Arbitration.” These cases illustrate the wis- 
dom of patience on the part of the Knights, and of the 
utility of intelligent and equitable demands. The 
one pressing requisite for !abor is to make itself respected 
for its calm and reasonable requests. 


One of the very sweet and noble souls of Boston has 
recently been translated—Mrs. Julia Romana Anagnos, 
daughter of the late Dr. and Julia Ward Howe, her 
husband being now at the head of the Institute for the 
Blind in South Boston. She was the originator of the 
Metaphysical Club, and will be sadly missed in literary 
and philanthropic circles as one of the choice spirits of 
the age. 


The Congregational ministers listened to an address by 
Dr. J. T. Duryea, Monday morning, on the Study of the 
Bible. To preach with vital effect the minister must 
preach a vital truth. To study the Bible so as to inter- 
pret it as progressive revelation, culminating in the all- 
vitalizing Christ, one should take the many books as 
part of a library, arrange them as nearly as possible in 
chronological order, then so study each book as to bring 
himself into living sympathy with the author. It is 
well to read in the original languages. Entering into 
sympathy with the writer in his time, 80 as to know 
what he tried to teach, is the way to get that spiritual 
insight which is the essence of true interpretation. Writ- 
ing to the Romans, Pau! used the forensic form to adapt 
himself to his readers, while the same Apostle writing to 
the Ephesians adapted the epistle to them, with whom 
John had been laboring, and the letter, if it did not bear 
Paul’s name, might be credited to John. Dr. Duryea 
urged the necessity of liberty even for the most de 
structive critics. Itis a mistake for preachers to attack 
them. The destructive critics tear each other to pieces. 
In theology liberty also is essential. If a man sits on the 
safety-valve of anengine, something may happen to him. 
All Bible study should bring men into vital relations 
with Christ, and then the living, vitalizing Christ should 
be preached, living man in contact with living men, the 
throbbing heart and flushed face flashing truth, not as 
a system of theology, but as a personal incarnation. 

OBSERVER. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.|] 


HAT was feared last week in regard to Profes- 
sor Hyde came to pass just as the clock was 
striking the hour of midnight Saturday. For several 
daysit had been apparent that the end could not be far 
off, and yet friends were not willing to give him up. 
He died peacefully, without pain, as achild falls asleep. 
No man in all the West will be more missed than Pro- 
fessor Hyde. Utterly forgetful of self, giving his 
strength freely for others, he has left a vacant place in 
hearts which can never be filled. Professor Hyde 
had only just entered his sixtieth year, and, as those who 
have read his contributions to Volume III. of ‘‘ Current 
Discussions” will admit, was beginning to do some of 
the best work of his life. His scholarship was varied 
and accurate, his natural gifts of a high order, his love 
of teaching almost a passion, his success in it, and 
especially with dull students, sometimes phenomenal. 
Another may fill his chairin the Seminary, but no man 
in all the land can be found to touch the Seminary at so 
many points, or to be so conspicuously useful in all that 
concerns the welfare of the churches. 

The funeral] was in the Union Park Church, Wednes- 
day. Addresses were made by Professors Fisk, Board- 
man, and Willcox, his associates in the Seminary, by Dr. 
Noble, his pastor, and by Dr. Savage, a most intimate 
friend. Dr. Goodwin read the Scriptures and offered 
prayer, and Professor Ninde, of the Methodist Semi- 
nary at Evanston, pronounced the benediction. The 
large audience was simply expressive of the high esteem 
in which Professor Hyde was held, and of the deep 
grief which multitudes feel over his death. 


The meetings at the Rink this week have been more 
largely attended than ever. Sunday afternoon and 
evening late comers could not find seats, and many have 
had a similiar experience on some of the evenings since. 
Mr. Jones seems physically tired, but his preaching is 
as fresh and vigorous as at first. More persons are 
visiting the inquiry rooms, and if the meetings are 
continued, as is hoped they will be, where they now 
are, for two or three weeks longer, it seems almost 
certain that the number of converts will be quite-large. 
It is understood that Mr. Jones will go to Baltimore 
next, and in the early autumn will return to Chicago for 
a series of meetings on the West Side. The appeal 
to Christians throughout the country for prayer io 
behalf of the work here, sent out by the South Side 
pastors, is of itself sufficient evidence of the depth and 


earnestness and usefulness of Mr. Jones’s work; and 
yet due credit should be given to Mr. Small, who speaks 
every day at noon to an audience which fills Farwell 
Hall, and again in the afternoon to between six and seven 
hundred people at Plymouth Ohurch. The latest report 
is that Mr. Jones feels that his strength will permit 
him to continue his work here only one week more. 


As a sample of the work which is done by some of the 
large churches of the city, it is Interesting to know that 
since last October the Union Park Church (Congrega- 
tional) has raised and paid a debt of $33,500 ; and this 
too, without essentially interfering with its benevolent 
gifts. Indeed, elnce the year began the church has con- 
tributed over $1,000 to city missions. More than one 
hundred persons joined the church last year. and since 
this year began fifty-two have been received. Dr. Noble 
is to be congratulated on the success of the great work 
which he undertook last October, and on the steady and 
solid growth of his church, the entire membership of 
which is now nearly 950. With a hundred such churches 
in the city we could save both the city and the North- 
west. 


The Supreme Court bas decided that Messrs Mackin, 
Gallagher, and Gleason, the ballot-box stuffers, were 
illegally tried by information, and that they must be tried 
over again on a bill found by the Grand Jury, or by 
indictment, This decision in no way affects the condition 
of Mr. Mackin, who is now in the State prison at Jollet, 
serving out a five years’ sentence for perjury. Bills will 
at once be found against Mesars. Gallagher and Gleason, 
and will be ready for Mr. Mackio when his present 
term in prison shall have expired. 


The Maxwell Brothers have not yet settled their diffi. 
culties with their help. After yielding to all their de- 
mands, there came a peremptory demand to dismiss the 
foreman, and two or three laborers whom the labor unions 
had blackballed. This the firm refused to do, and in 
consequence is suffering from a boycott. The demand 
of the men is for the discharge of a foreman who has 
held his place in the firm ever since {t was established, 
and against whom no reasonable charge can be brought. 
The boycotters have given notice to retai! dealers in the 
West that they must not buy of Armour & Co., who 
still continue to patronize the Maxwells, on pain of 
losing thelr custom. The bitterness of these men is 
almost beyond belief, and it is hardly likely that they 
will be content, now that they are out of work, till they 
have induced laborers for other firms to strike, and 
have thus thrown the whole labor market into confu- 
sion. Something, however, is to be hoped for from Mr. 
Powderly’s circular, and the evident impoesibilities of 
the Knights of Labor continuing as they have begun. 


The sale of a controlling interest in the North Chicago 
City Railway to a syndicate of Philadelphia capitalists 
is one of the sensations of the week in money circles. The 
stock brought $600 a share. The whole capital consists of 
5,000 shares, of which 2,505 were sold. John Welsh and 
John Elkins are said to have the largest interest in the 
purchase. The sale probably involves a lawsuit. 


Frank Mulkowski was hung Friday for the murder of 
Mrs. Alice Kledzieck. He was obstinate to the last, and 
persistently asserted his innocence, though his guilt had 
been established by incontrovertible evidence. More 
than one thousand persons witnessed the execution. 
Jim Dacey, who killed Alderman Gaynor in the spring 
of 1888, and who has had every opportunity to prove his 
innocence, is to be hung on the 14th of the coming 
May, or three years after his crime was committed. 
Governor Oglesby refuses to commute the sentence, 
the entire justice of which no ons doubts. Several 
other murderers are now on trial, and it is hoped that 
the fate of those who have already suffered the extreme 
penalty of the law will serve to restrain crime in the 
future. While no one can deny that the city has been 
deeply stirred by the preaching of the Southern evan- 
gelists, it is also true that while their work has been 
going on there has been also almost a carnival of crime. 
Perhaps this is proof of the genuineness of their work. 


It is stated, on what seems to be good authority, that 
the Presidency of the State University at Madison, Wis., 
has been offered to Professor Thomas C. Chamberlain, 
of Beloit. It is not known whether he wil! accept or 
decline the appointment. Professor Chamberlain has 
made his reputation asa geologist, but isin every way 
fitted for the office with which his name is now con. 
nected. Dr. Bascom will continue to act as President 
through the year. 


A farewell missionary meeting will be held in the hall 
of the Bible House, on Thursday, ?April 8, at 10:30 a.m, 
Brief addresses will be made by Mrs. and Miss Howland 
and Miss Houston, who return to Ceylon, and Mrs. Pease, 
of Micronesia. The first hour will be for ladies ; at the 
close, the Rev. Mr. Kincaid, Secretary of the A. B.C. F. M., 
will take charge, when Mr. Howland, Dr. Pease, and the 
Roy. . Dr. Chambers, of New York, will speak. 
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MORMONISM AND ITS FOES. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRE®PONDENT. | 


HE strife in Utah waxes hotter every day. A 

year’s successful campaign in the Federal courts 
has given fresh courage to the handful of those who 
have borne the brunt of the onset ; while the devotees 
of Joseph Smith's doctrine, so earthy and anti-Christian 
in all its parts, in great consternation are bestirring them- 
selves with a zeal worthy of a better cause. Some 
trifling gains have been made. The law, though unfortu- 
nately with a penalty so slight as to be almost ridicu- 
lous, bas been’ brought into such fine working condition 
that 150 polygamists are already in prison or on the road 
thither, while the chance of escape, even by perjury, is 
so very slight that of late almost every elder, when 
brought before the courts, pleads guilty and takes his 
sentence without a word. 

But it should be well understood that the Appomat- 
tox of this flerce struggle is yet far, faraway. Wehave 
scarcely come to Gettysburg and Vicksburg, and more 
likely only the Fort Donelson and Big Bethel stage has 
been reached. And it is much to be feared that too 
many, both in Congress and out, make light of this 
serlous matter. Itisso far off, and so bidden in the 
mountains; Mormonism is but the crazy freak of a 
handful of harmless fanaties ; and the atir in Salt Lake 
is but a tempest in a teapot. Great Gollath can scarcely 
perceive the stripling David that comes out against him 
with a sling. Statesmen simply smile at the marriage 
foibles and the quixotic designs of Brigham Young and 
George Q. Cannon. All which for thirty years has 
been exceedingly to the advantage of these unscrupulous 
and determined men. 

It is no light matter that an allen and hostile power 
has come to strength and activity in the very midst of 
the continent, that a most troublesome theocracy is in 
full possession of one-tenth of the entire national 
domain, and holds over an equal area in addition the 
balance of political power. Seven States and Terri- 
torles, covering 700,000 square miles, are kept in con- 
tiInual turmoil, and suffer incredible demoral!zation. 
The shame and the peril are not that the numerical 
strength or the increase of this rebel and vice fostering 
system are so great. It has direct control over not more 
than 200,000, and of thls number a large proportion is 
half-hearted and indifferent, is Mormon by birth or 
habit, or from fear, not from choice. Not more than 
2,500 are gathered annually, on an average, from abroad, 
and not much more than twice that number are born 
into Mormon homes ; or, say, 9,000 or 9,000 fn all. 

But Utah contains a people to whom patriotism is 
an instinct almost unknown. They are not Americans 
at all, but only Mormons. Their church is all in all. 
Mostly of foreign birth, they come straight through 
from the Atlantic, seeing nothing of the land in which 
they are to dwell, and learning nothing of its {nstitu- 
tions. Every Sunday they hear the Government berated 
and reviled. Society at the East, as they are instructed, 
as to morals is amazingly rotten, even to the churches 
andthe clergy. Their knowledge of United States his- 
tory is summed up in the fact, repeated times by the ten 
thousand, that in Ohfo, Missouri, and Illinois Joseph 
Smith and his followers were mobbed and murdered and 
driven out. The nod of John Taylor is tenfold more 
than the authority of the President, Congress, and the 
Supreme Court together. 

Nowhere this side of Mohammedan realms can fanat- 
ics be found flercer than thousands of the elders. It 
only needs the word of command to bring back the worst 
days of the Danites, even to the massacre at Mountain 
Meadows. It was a spectacle most disheartening and 
alarming witnessed in the Salt Lake Theater the other 
day, when a mass of Mormon women packed it from 
floor to dome to protest against the Edmunds Dill and 
all interference with the theocracy. The audience was 
swayed by one master passion. Every heart was 
aflame. Religious zeal bordered close on the furious 
and frantic. No room was left for doubt that they be- 
Heved in polygamy with all their might, even those 
women, and that for poor, one-wifed Christendom they 
cherished only feelings of pity mingled with con- 
tempt. 

In Mormondom {s found almost literally a church 
without laymen, an army in which every soldier is a 
commissioned officer. Here is priesthood with a venge 
ance! And what an astounding catalogue of office- 
holders and honor-bearers! Beginning at the bottom 
are 3,100 deacons, 1,900 teachers, and 1,770 priests. 
These are of secular and Aaronic grade. Then come 
13,000 elders of the order of Melchizedek, as are also all 
above them, and every man a preacher, and authorized 
to baptize and lay on hands for the reception of the 
Holy Ghost. Next follow 5,000 Seventies, minute men 
standing ready at call to go to the ends of the earth ; 
8,500 high priests, who sit In the chief seats ; 78 patri- 
archs, able to bless unctuously, ff not effectually, with 
tongue and pen. And above them all the mighty Twelve 
and the Sacred Three, the latter only a! short step from 


divinity itself | These are all orders in the priesthood, and 
are organized into quorums, with officers in profusion, 
and meetings for drill. Then, in addition, scattered al! 
through Zion, and 89 abundant that every community 
has them present to the utmost of {ts need, are found the 
real rulers of the people, in the shape of 1,i0€ bishops 
and bishops’ counselors, and over them about 90 pres! 
dents and presidents’ counselors ; each one of the 1,200 
an ecclesiastical boss, a ruler who sees well to it that he 
bears not the sword of authority {tn vain. 

American ideas of home and of civil government have 
been making themselves felt in Utah. A large mining 
population, plucky, self-reliant, outspoken, and, with 
all its vices, patriotic to the core, and cherishing only 
detestation for the priesthord, Is doing not a little to 
show the folly and crime of selling one’s judgment to 
conscience, and of using the ballot with no more choice 
than dumb cattle The anti Mormon press also has 
done splendid service, notably the Salt Lake “‘ Tribune.” 
Nor in this enumeration must certain societies be 
omitted, into which, for various purposes, goodly num. 
bers are organized. Thus the Grand Army of the Re 
public has two encampments, well supplied with arms. 
The discipline and tactics of 1861-5 are kept in effective 
condition, and every member {s just as ready to fight the 
foes of the Union fn the Great Basin as in former years 
those in Virginia or Georgla. The Knights of Pythias 
have five lodges ; the Odd Fellows and Freemasons eight 
lodges each. All these rigidly exclude Mormons from 
membership, and are sworn foes of the ruling church. 
The Masons have special cause for hostility, since in 
1842, in Nauvoo. Smith and 1,500 of his elders joined the 
Order, but, beginning at once to change and use it for 
their own purpose:, were soon expelled, but have kept 
certain of the rites and ceremonies among the secrets of 
the Endowment House to the present day. 

And, finally, the Christian churches of the land are 
doing a work for Utah, which, though quiet and ua- 
known to the nation at large, is yet second to none for 
importance, not even that of the Federal Government 
It was early in 1865 that the first Christian minister 
crossed the mountains and thrust himself upon the 
notice of Brigham Young, autocrat without a rival for 
two decades, and served a fair notice that the Mormun 
creed and practice from henceforth must struggle for 
existence with Gospel teaching and Intelligence for an- 
tagonists ; and the first Christian teacher followed only 
two years later. It was the Congregatlonalists who 
broke ground in 1865; the Episcopalians opened a mis- 
sion, with church and school, in 1867; the Methodists, 
Presbyterians, and Roman Catholics made their advent 
soon after the completion of the rallroad, in 1869 ; while 
the Josephite Mormons, the Baptists, and the Luther. 
ans have entered since. And now, in every settlement 
of any considerable size, land has been secured and 
buildings erected, and thus fn all the centers of popula 
tion a solid foothold has been gained. The working 
force sent and sustained from the East numbers 297, 
and of these 52 are ministers and 175 are teachers. 
The churches already formed are 84, and the schools are 
78. Including Catholics (850) and Josephites (350), 2,848 
have been gathered into the churches, and not much 
lees than 5,000 into Sabbath-schools, and fully 7,000 
into day schools, and the bulk of all the children come 
from homes which elther are or have been Mormon. 
Church and school property is owned to the value of 
more than $500,000, the Episcopalians and Preshyte- 
rians holding about $135,000 each, and the Congrega- 
tlonalists, Methodists, and Catholics about $75 000 each. 
The annual cost of maintaining this work is at least 
$150,000, of which the Congrevationalists and Presby- 
terians expend upward of $40 000 each, and the Method. 
ists one-half as much. Not less than $1.000 000 have 
been contributed by the churches of the United States 
to spread a pure Gospel in Utah, and to redeem the 
rieing generation from a darkness of miud that makes 
Mormonism possible. 

And, best of all, omens of spiritual softening and 
quickening begin toabound. Never have the Sunday 
audiences been so large or so attentive as of late; con 
versions are occurring on every hand, and in several 
communities even revival interest has been quite gen- 
eral. The night is far from over, but the tollers can 
catch a few faint gleams of the dawn. 

Lake 


MY STUDY FIRE. 
XL. 
A HINT FROM THE SEASON. 


HIS afternoon, when Rosalind came in from her 
walk, she brought an indefinable atmosphere of 
spring with her. I was not surprised when she said 


that she had seen a bluebird ; I should hardly have been 
surprised if she had told me the summer was at our 
doors, and the fire must go out, that the hearth might be 
swept and garnished. There are times when prophecy 
is swiftly fulfilled by the imagination, and turns into 
history under our very eyes. For daysJpast there have 


been harbingers of change on every hand ; and fancy, 
taking the clues so magically dropped here and there in 
field and sky, travels with swift flight onward to the 
songs and flowers of June. This evening the season has 
wrought {ts spell upon us; and while we have listened 
to the winds of March, and watched the shifting out- 
lines of the fire, our thoughts have caught something of 
the glow of summer. Rosalind has had various house- 
cleaning plans running through her mind, no doubt, but 
she has kept them to herself. 1 belicve tn the sharing 
of cares, but I admire, above all things, the loving skill 
which reserves the common problems of the household 
for some fit hour, and keeps the evening intact for 
sweeter and more inspiring fellowship. I sometimes 
wonder tf a good many women do not lose that touch of 
sentiment which {s the fragrance of domestic life, by 
keeping the machinery too constantly within sight and 
hearing ; the whir of the wheeis must be deadened if the 
fireside is to hear the best talk, and to cast {ts magical 
glow on the most complete companionship. The su- 
preme charm of a woman Is her atmosphere ; and how 
shal! that be serene and sunny, touching the life of the 
home with tndefinable color and fragrance, if problems 
and perplexities are not kept well in the background ? 
The women whose presence is both rest and {ospfration 
are not as numerous as they might beif the secret of 
their charm were told abroad.—This is a digression ; 
but, In the ramble, what moments are so delightful as 
those {p which we stray from the road to pluck a wild- 
flower, or to find a fairer outlook ? 

‘‘Lam not sure,” said Rosalind, ‘‘ that Ishould care 
for perpetual sunshine. One values a beautiful thing 
most when {t appeals to a fresh perception of its charm. 
I don’t belleve I should enjoy summer half so much If It 
were always at hand.” 

I was think!ng the same thought, but with a different 
application. I had just been reading one of those per- 
verse writers who are always sure that their own age 
is the worst fn all history, and their own country the 
most depraved in the world. If they would only add 
that they themselves were the most misleading of 
writers, | could offset the truth of the last statement 
against the falsehood of the other propositions, and feel 
that something had been gained. The particular prophet 
to whose monody | had been giving a few moments of 
half-hearted attention had assured me that we have come 
to the end of poetry and al! great work «f the imagina. 
tion, and have entered upon a period of final decadence. 
All noble dreams of idealism bave faded, and a dull 
gray sky is henceforth to overarch life and leave it cold 
and colorless. This pessimistic note is familiar to all 
readers of modern books ; they have heard it fn all keys, 
and with all the varied modulations of literary skill. 
Renan bas sung the swan-song of the nobie idealism of 
the past in his limpid and begutlisg French periods, and 
English and American pens have taken up the burden 
of the refrain and set it to a varled and seductive 
music. The swan-song has bec me to many sensitive 
spirits a veritable siren melody, luring them away 
from all noble effort and action. These thoughts 
were in my mind as | gave the tire an energetic 
stirring to express my deep and growing aversion to the 
goepel of disillusion which is fast substituting for the 
prophetic dream of the imagination the nightmare of 
despair. 

‘“*I do not understand,” I said, as I sank back into 
my easy chair, ‘‘why men who write books will not 
occasionally look out of the windows of their libraries 
and take note of the bluebirds and the gleams of soft- 
ened sky. We happen just now to be ins perlod of 
comparative barrenness in poetry. We have had within 
this present century a golden summer of marvelous fer. 
tility ; one bas to go back a good many seasons to reca’! 
another so prodigal of color, so full of all manner of 
noble fruitage. There has followed « softened but 
beautiful autumn, the aftermath of a cloudless day ; and 
now has come the Inevitable winter of pause, silence, 
and apparent barrenness. Siraightway the older men, 
recalling the glorious days of their youth, fall to moan- 
ing over the final disappearance of summer ; and some 
of the younger men, chilled by the season and unable to 
rekindle the torches that have burnt out, join in the 
tragic chorus, and give themselves to the writing of ep! 
taphs of classical perfection of form and more than 
classical coldness of temper. There are times when one 
feels as if most modern poetry had been written solely 
for mortuary purposes. The chill of death is on it; 
one’s only consolation in reading it springs from the 
conviction that it is written over an empty tomb; aad it 
must be confessed that grief has a hollow sound, even 
in verse of classical correctness, when one knows tii! 
the death which it laments wiih elegiac elegance bas n 1 
actually taken place. For myself, I confess I am s> 
weary of the funereal note of recent verse that | have 
gone back to Shakespeare with an almost rapacious 
appetite. An evening on Prospero’s Island, with Art«| 
hovering in midair, tbe invisible messenger of tha! 
Imagination which his master embodies, gives me back 
the old harmonies of hope and joy and life. The music 
of the sea that sings round that island ts heard by few 
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mariners in these melancholy days. |: is significant that 
the greatest writers are never des; .dent or despairing. 
Such men as Homer and Shakespeare and Goethe were 
serene and joyous in a world whose deeper mysteries 
were far more real and pressing to them than to the 
minor singers of today. The trouble is not in the age, 
but in the men. The man who cannot be strong, cheer- 
ful, creative, in his own age would find all other ages 
inhospitable and barren.” 

Here I saw that Rosalind was about to speak, if she 
could get the opportunity, and I generously gave it to 
her. 

‘“‘T quite agree with you,” was her agreeable comment ; 
‘‘but what did you mean by saying at the beginning 
that writers ought to look out of their library windows 
oftener ?” 

‘I’m glad you reminded me of my text,” I answered. 
“‘The point of what I have been saying was in that 
remark. In the world of thought, imagination, and 
feeling, seed-time and harvest are ordained quite as dis- 
tinctly as in the world of fruits and flowers. There are 
epochs of splendid fertility, and there are epochs of ste- 
rility. It is by no accident that one age is silent and the 
next flooded with melody. The tide of creative impulse 
ebbs and flows under a law which has not been discovered ; 
but the return of the tide is no less certain than its ebb. 
Why, then, should men of talent wander up and down 
a beach from which the waters have receded, wringing 
their hands and adding a hollow moan to the mighty 
monotone of the sea becauee the tide will return no 
more? More than once, in other and parallel ages, these 
melancholy cries have been drowned by the facoming 
tides. Life is inexhaustible, and he must be blind indeed 
who does not see in the movements of to-day the possibill- 
ties of a future in which art shall come nearer than 
ever to human hearts, and add to its divine revelation 
of beauty some undiscovered loveliness.” 


THE DOCUMENTS IN THE CASE. 


By ELAINE GoopDALe. 


HERE is a quarrel among my papers! In the mid- 
dle of a big, business-like desk lies the ‘‘ Congres- 
sional Record,”’ crammed with debates on the Indian 
Appropriation bill, bristling with theories upon Indias 
character and an ‘‘ Indian policy.” Its crisp, half-open 
leaves fairly elbow aside a thick packet of letters—per- 
sonal letters from Indians East and West, ranging over 
a period of two years. On the right lies another pile 
from Indian missionaries, missionaries’ wives, school- 
teachers, and agents. What wonder that these letters 
refuse to be quietly snubbed by their official neighbors— 
that they stare me in the face and demand to be put 
under evidence ? The very photographs on my desk— 
photographs of my Indian pupils and friends—their 
bright, pathetic, hopeful faces seem to look reproachfully 
at me. Let me parallel a few of the arguments of these 
honorable gentlemen with passages from papers in my 
possession and from my own correspondence : 


“The utmost we can ex- ‘‘ Talk about the hopeless- 


pect to do in the way of edu- 
cation for the Indian is to 
make the effort te teach him 
the elements of an ordinary 
English education. You can- 
not make a Christian out of 
a Jew or Mohammedan. 
({!t!).... Their religious 
principles have been ground- 
ed into them by centuries 
and ages of teaching, habits, 
thoughts, and associations ; 
no more can you change in 
a day or a generation the 
teachings, habits, thoughts, 
and associations of the mn- 
tutored savage of the mount- 
ains and plains.’’—/{Hon. J. 
W. Throckmorton, of Texas. 


‘**You may take the child 
of the savage and educate 
him at Carlisle or Hampton, 
and keep him for years in 
perfect exile, surrounded by 
the highest types of civiliza- 
tion, and teach his unwilling 
bands to learn the handicraft 
of the white man ; but when 
he returns to his people the 
longings of his heart will be 
gratified by returning to the 
ways of his fathers. Scarcely 
one in one hundred of those 
so educated will appreciate 
the advantages forced on 
them. On the contrary, in 
many instances this contact 
with civilization has ren- 
dered them the most cunasing 
and treacherous of their 
Mr. Throck- 
morton. 


ness of the effort to Chris- 
tianize and civilize the 
Indian! I believe, under 
God, the church has a won- 
derful future of harvest 
among the despised Indian 
race. More prayer, more 
charity, more patience, more 
help with a view to self-help, 
will win all these souls for 
Rev. C. 
Cook, Pine Ridge Agency, 
Dakota. An Indian deacon, 
sent East for education in 
1872, graduated at Trinity 
College in 1881, and finished 
his divinity course at Fari- 
bault, Mich., in June, 1885. 


“And so, my friends, let 
us try our best while we are 
here, and learn al] we can in 
order to use all we can to 
help our poor people when 
we go back to them; and we 
must try very hard to stand 
against them, and try to lift 
them up, and show to them 
the better ways and the bet- 
ter road and the light, so they 
can follow.’’—[Speech of 
John Fiaskasin, a full-blood 
Dakota Indian, before the 
Indian Debating Society at 
Hampton, Va. Took athree 
years’ course at Hampton, 
worked as carpenter, and 
made an excellent record on 
his retarn to Standing Rock 
Agency, and the next year 
voluntarily retarned to 
Hampton for more educa- 
tion. 


“In company with the gen- 
tleman from Kansas, the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas, and 
with my friend from Indiana, 
I. traveled through the In- 
dian country ; we made dili- 
gent inquiry across the con- 
tinent on the North and 
across the continent on the 
South, and we could not find 
that there was one student of 
all the hundreds educated at 
Carlisle or Hampton but had 
gone back to their savage life 
in a very short time, except a 
few that were employed by 
the Government of the 
United States.’’—[Hon. J. G 
Cannon, of Illinois. 


“Their degradation is 
worse than that of those who 
have never been away, be- 
cause they go back into sav- 
age life when they reach the 
tribe, taking with them the 
vices of the white man, so far 
as they may have contracted 
them, and retain none of 
their virtues.”"—[Hon. Mr. 
Cannon. 


‘Tt is manifest that this 
policy’’ (of education outside 
the Reservation) ‘‘can rest 
upon but one of two ideas. 
One is that the children shall 
be taken from their savage 
homes among the tribes and 
educated amid civilized sur- 
roundingsand influences,and 
sent back to their tribes as 
missionaries of progress and 
civilization. But experience 
demonstrates the absolute 
fallacy of that idea.’’—/[ Hon. 
W. 8S. Holman, of Indiana. 


** Experience demonstrates 
it is practically impossible to 
induce Indian children to at- 
tend the day schools in that 
systematic and regular man- 
ner necessary to secure any 
satisfactory progress... . I 
think everywhere the result 
is that these schools practi- 
eally amount to nothing.’’— 
(Hon. W. 8. Holman. 


‘“* The Indian does not want 
to be educated. Education 
is not fashionable among the 
Indians.’’—{ Hon. J. G. Can- 
non, of Illinois. 


“The Indian as a savage 
had some good traits. Most 
of them were bad.’’—/[Hon. 
J. G. Cannon. 

** There is as marked a dis- 
tinction between these In- 
dians [the Dakotas} and the 
Indians that formerly in- 
habited our country, as there 


* Your Christmas cards 
came handy for George Wan- 
napin’s school. He is doing 
nicely. I wish we had afew 
more like him. Ida and 
Ohitika are doing very well. 
They m»ved to Old Fort 
Hale.’’—[Mrs. L. C. Walker, 
wife of native missionary at 
Lower Brnulé Agency, Dako- 
ta. The first mentioned is a 
returned Hampton student, 
employed for over a year in 
a day school supported by 
the mission. The latter 
couple are both from Hamp- 
ton, recently married, and 
at no time in Government 
employ. 


**Perhaps you do not re- 
member me, my friend, but 
| always remember one whom 
I have once seen. I am in 
Dakota, but I always want to 
do right. Since I have come 
home I have not yet fallen 
into temptation. I always 
remember to pray to God.”’ 
—({Translation of part of a 
letter from Andrew Roberts, 
at Hampton School for a few 
months only, sent home be- 
cause of weak eyes ; is in fl! 
health, and consequently un- 
employed. 


“But when I begin my 
work, I remember that I am 
doing something ; then I felt 
giad again for the poor little 
ones that are way back from 
the lightness of the world. 
I’m helping them all I can 
with the good lessons that I 
have learned from the kind 
white people that havetaught 
me, and, above all, how to 
love Jesus and serve him in 
this world, that we may be 
happy with him forever in 
our beautifal home in heav- 
en.’’—[ Part of a letter from 
Rosa Bearface, returned from 
Hampton in 1884. She has 
taught successfully for near- 
ly a year a day schoo! in Sit- 
ting Bull’s camp, Standing 
Rock Agency. 


** My little school has kept 
on, with po interruptions. 
We sent seven to St. Mary’s 
School, and I have twenty- 
six on my list. All are punct- 
ual. I have sewing for the 
girle on Monday, after 
school, and the Guild for 
Women meets on Thurs- 
days. I take this opportu- 
nity to talk to them on the 
care of their homes, chil- 
dren, and of their duties to 
them. ... Mr. Cleveland 
visits us once a month. At 
his last visit there were eleven 
baptized, and we have a pros- 
pect of another class soon. 
We Lave service on Wednes- 
days, and singing on Fri- 
days.’’—|[Mrs. M. E. Duigan, 
Government teacher in the 
day school at Little Oak 
Creek, Rosebud Agency, Da- 
kota. 


“Two big bands—Jobn 
Grass’s and Two Packs’— 
intend to move their people 
around 8t. Elizabeth’s mis- 
sion inthespring. The lead- 
ing men from these two big 
bands would like to have a 
boarding-school for their 
children, and have written 
to our good Bishop several 
times—which is very good 
plan for them to ask.—/[ Rev. 
Philip Deloria, Indian Dea- 


con at Standing Rock 
Agency, Dakota. 
‘* The Dakotas area people 


of superior character and 
intelligence. They have long 
held a dominant position as 
the consequence of their 
many eucceesful wars, and 
possess the personal dignity, 
gallantry, and hospitality 


is between the ferocious such triumphs. ... They 
wolves of the plains andthe are, on the whole, a people 
dogs of our households.’’— pleasant to be with.’’—/An- 
[Hon. J. W. Throckmorton. nual Report of the Right 
Rev. W. H. Hare, D.D., 
Missionary Bishop of Nio- 
brara, or South Dakota. 
Such is the testimony of our law-makers, and such 
the witness of my published and unpublished papers, 
representative bits of evidence gleaned from a large 
amount of similar matter. Comment {s unnecessary. 
The public must settle our quarrel. 
HaMPTon, Va. 


A STEAMSHIP FIREMAN’S LIFE. 
By J. Rretey W. Hirecascocx. 


ae HE firemen acted like brutes.” So runs the gen. 

eral verdict upon the conduct 0: these men when 
the ‘‘ Oregon” received her death blow. The supreme 
test, which has so often developed heroes, showed them 
carried away by an animal {instinct for life, at any cost 
to others. They are not to be exonerated. But who of the 
thousands who have condemned them has ever tried to 
make steamship firemen anything but brutes? Of the 
countless passengers on ocean and coasting steamships, 
how many have ever shown any practical interest in the 
fireman’s life ? 

My visit to the fire-room of a New Orleans steamship, 
some time since, was a revelation to me ; perhaps it wil! 
prove so to others. Away down in the hold, after de- 
scending one iron ladder after another, and scrambling 
over coal,I entered what seemed a tomb sheathed with 
hot iron. On either side a line of fiery eyes shone into 
the darkness. The walls slanted together above like a 
roof. Only in the center was {t possible to stand up- 
right ; but in the middle of this dungeon, which was 
perhaps forty feet long, was piled a heap of ashes. At 
each end were shoots from the coal bunkers. ‘ver the 
iron floor were scattered coal and reeking ashes. The 
alr was stifling. Aspeck of blue sky sen through the 
ventilating shafts overhead was only an aggravation. 
Something stirred in a corner. A pallid man, half 
dreased, crept forward, threw wide a furnace door, and a 
blinding glare of light shot out. 

That scorching heat seemed enough to shrivel eyes 
and flesh; but the fireman, bending almost double, 
raked the fire regardless of the outleaping flame, fed it 
with one shovelful after another of coal, then, closing 
the door, wrung the perspiration like water from his thin 
shirt. Behind all the fron sides of the fire room, except 
the floor and portions of the ends, there was fire, boiling 
water, or hot afr. I turned away, half suffocated. Yet, 
‘*It isn’t hot here now,” remarked my guide. ‘ This is 
nothing to what it is when we are out.” ‘‘ How hot fs 
itthen ?” ‘* Well, from 130 to 170 degrees. But that 
isn’t the worst of it. A fireman must keep on the jump 
every moment. Each engineer is bound to get as many 
turns of the shaft to the minute as the man on watch 
before him. If there is any let-up, the firemen hear from 
him right away. They breathe this overheated air, 
which is full of dust and ashes. Then when the steamer 
is pitching, of course it’s Lard for then to keep their 
footing, and they stand a pretty good chance of getting 
thrown against the red-hot furnace doors.” 

Presently I was talking with a fireman, tall, powerfully 
built, but with stooping shoulders and a heaviness {n his 
movements which bore out the suggestions of exhausted 
vitality in bis dull, sunken eyes and the deep lines of 
his face. His hair was streaked with gray. I took 
him to be fifty, but he told me with a bitter laugh that 
he was only thirty-five. ‘‘We don’t expect people to 
understand what the life is,” he said. ‘‘ They sit on 
deck, under awnings, fanning themselves and complain- 
ing of the heat. Under their feet we are shoveling 
coal and raking fires, with the thermometer sometimes 
up to 175 degrees. There isn’t a moment to stop. It’s 
four hours on and eight off, then four more on, day and 
night, through the trip. Don’t men break down? In 
the sixteen years I’ve been at sea, there ve been few 
trips when I haven’t seen men fall tlat half dead in the 
fire-room, and many’s the time I’ve seen firemen die. 
When they drop at their work, perhaps they'll be 
hoisted out on deck and water dashed over them, -r, if 
too far gone, they'll be put into their bunks until they 
come to. But when a man is sick from overheating 
or cramps or fever, or dies, {t’s the worse for the others. 
They have to «lo his work too. A fireman can't help 
drinking lots of water, and that often gives him cramps 
and fever. He may drink four quarts in four hours, 
and sweat it all out. Firemen used to have rations of 
rum to keep them up to their work, but that’s been 
given up. The companies want young, strong men, 
and as soon as a man’s strength begins to fail he’s 
thrown out. Few firemen live to see forty. "Tisn’t 
pleasant to see men grow ghastly pale, stagger, and 
tumble over, but one can get used to {t In the fire-room, 
as he gets used to the curses and sometimes blows which 
go with orders, or to the extra jobs put on the men, or 
to the bruises and burns from being thrown around by 
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the pitching of the ship. Nobody has any considera- 
tion for firemen except to get all the work possible out 
of them in the shortest time, and there’s no let up. 
Often a man Is too tired to eat or sleep when he goes 
off. There’s nothing for him to do with himself, no- 
body to speak a decent word to him, and {ft {sn’t strange 
that he finds some comfort in forgetting his life in drink 
when he gets a chance. What chance fs there to get 
ahead ? Coa! passers are pald about $30 a month, fire- 
men about $40. Suppose a man has a family; how 
much can he save? If he dies, his family gets $60 from 
our Charitable Union, but nothing from the 8 eamship 
owners ” 

All this has been recalled to me by the general 
condemnation of the ‘‘Oregon’s” firemen. It suggests 
two questions. Would Mr. Henry Bergh allow any dumb 
animals to lead the existence of these men ifn the fire- 
room ? Is it strange that mea consigned without help 
or protest from others to lives worse than those of 
brutes should show themselves brutes In a moment of 
peril ? It is not an overdrawn picture which Alphonse 
Daudet gave us in his ‘‘ Jack.” Thesame life is led by 
thousands of men to-day, and the same answer is re- 
turned by steamship companies, thelr passengers, and 
stay-at-Lomes : ‘‘ Am I my brother's keeper ?” 


A WINTER WALK. 
By PastTnor. 


AN cioes not live by books alone. So long as the 
best sermons are written in stones, and the best 
books In running brooks, the true thinker, and the lover 
of God in nature, must seek inspiration from direct con 
tact with thia vital Hterature. Books are but symbols 
themsel ver, and need to be interpreted. They spesk the 
janguage of truth, but only to those who have learned 
that language In the school of nature and of life. To 
know God in boous we must know him first in nature 
and in human life. Then we can interpret with close 
and loving sympathy the experiences of others who have 
‘* known of him.” 

Such are the thoughts which come to me as I sit down 
to my book aftera glowing walk in the winter air. I 
have been reading wonderful things ir sky and field 
and snow covered mountain and rosy sunset, and now I 
am ready to have them crystallized for me in language. 
Now, instead of wearily following the words, and atriv- 
ing to keep pace with the busy eye, understanding leaps 
with eagerness, outrunning the sentences, and catching 
broad views of truth almost before the landscape {s spread 
before the mind. There fs nothing like communion 
with nature to quicken the understanding. It fs like 
resting the eye by allowing it to wander over some broad 
and peaceful prospect where all the lights and shades 
are blended in a soft and grateful unfon of colors, and 
then corcentrating it again upon some delicate and 
brightly colored organism which is to be analyzed and 
described. The mental sight fs strengthened by broad 
and comprehensive views of things, as well as the phys. 
ical sight We grasp particular truths more readtly and 
mpletely after we have experienced the Inspiration 
which follows a grand prospect of truth ftself, made 
manifest in an infinitely varied but perfectly harmonized 
complexity of forms, and borne in upon the soul like a 
flood of perfect music. 

A winter walk {s full of inspirations of thiskind. One 
cannot lift his eyes to the glories of the hills, the 
splendors of the morning and eventing sky, the endless 
expanse of the pure white fields, the forests lying dark 
and beautiful against the snow-covered mountains, 
without having his soul filled with the loftiest thoughts 
and the purest aspirations. He sees and feels the presence 
of God and the beauty of his holiness in nature. Every- 
where are types of the divine goodness and the divine 
perfection. As the pure, sweet, invigorating air fills the 
lungs, and the currents of life flow warmer in the veins, 
one rises by sheer exuberance of life to a warmer sym- 
patby with nature and with nature’s God. 

I find my dally winter’s walk a wonderful help, not 
only {a doing, but in rising toa higher conception of, 
my work in life. What little or unworthy thing can 
claim the energy of the human mind If it be permeated 
with constant thoughts ef the divine presence in nature 
and in personal! and individual life? It ts something of 
this spirit which makes the outdoor lover, as a general 
thing, a pure minded, lovable, upright man. I have 
yet to meet the lover of nature whom I would not trust 
with my honor and my life. The influence of associa 
tion is so strong that he who dwells much in the pres- 
ence of that which is high and beautiful and true 
becomes elevated in his own nature. 

If there are any who take somber views of life, who 
are cold, or dejected, or selfish, or unbelieving, let them 
walk abroad amid the glorious influences of a winter 
evening, just at sunset, and if their hearts are open to 
the reception of nature’s gentle inffuence, they will 
speedily learn the cure for all their self-inflicted [lls 
God’s presence is revealed to those who open their hearts 
toward him. 


A GREAT ICELANDIC BARD. 
By H. Bovesen. 


IN TWO PARTS.—I. 


‘HERE are probably not fifty living men outside of 
Scandinavia who have heard the name of Egil, 
Skallegrim’s Son. And yet Egil was one of the 
truest poets the world has ever known or ignored. In 
his own day, to be sure, he was a mighty man ; and woe 
to him who dared dispute it. But it was his sword’s 
song which men heard and understood ; while outside 
of hia little Arctic isle there were few who suspected that 
this terrible manslayer was a poet. His life, however, 
is 80 marvelous, and his songs so replete with the spirit 
of Germanic paganism, that | cannot refrain from giving 
a résume of the one a3 well as of the other. As faras [ 
know, a translation of Egil's two great poems has never 
appeared in English. The only text with which I am 
acquainted is the original Icelandic, though I presume 
that German versions must be extant. 

Egil, the son of Bald Grim, was born sbout the year 
900 a.D. The gift of tong (scaldship) was heredliary 
in his family. His ancestors had for many generations 
been notorious for their strength and thelr ungovernable 
temper. There were members of the family who had 
been subject to the Berserkir rage,an uncontrollable, 
murderous fury which urged its victims resistlessly on 
to deeds of violence. It was the beast of prey, awaken- 
ing in man, with its wild instincts and its thirst for 
blood. & metimes, as in the case of the scald Starkad, 
this Berserkir madress attackcd otherwise estimable men 
and left them, in their soberer moments, gloomy and de- 
spairing. 

It is paganism in its wildest, most uncanny phases 
whico meets us in the history of Egil's race. That san- 
gulnary twilight which precedes the dawn of history in 
the far North {s peopled with hideous forms, and serves as 
a cover for hideous deeds. All those flerce, half-super- 
natural types which pagan tradition cherishes, those 
monstrous hybrids, part god, part man, part beast, seem 
to have been among the ancestors of this extraordinary 
man. 

His grandfather, Ulf Bjalfe’s son, went by the name 
of Kveld Ulf, that le, Night Wolf; and there was a sus- 
picion that he was a Were-Wolf ; this Night-Wolf again 
descended on the materna! side from the Hrafnista race 
in Namdale, which, on account of its ugliness and 
strength, was supposed to be descendants of men and 


‘Yotuns, or Mist-giants, the powers of darkness. Night- 


Wolf was of gigaatic build, and greatly feared on ac- 
count of his strength, his terrible temper, and his Ber 
serkir rage; nevertheless, he was shrewd, Intelligent, 
and a good farmer. He marrieda very beautiful woman 
named SalbjoOrg, and she bore him two sons, of whom 
the one, Thoralf, was fair and slender, and of courtly 
mannerr, like his mother’s family ; while the other, 
Grim, was the counterpart of his father. As he grew 
to man’s estate he received the surname Skallagrim, i. ¢., 
Bald Grim, because he lost his hair at an early age. 
When Harold the Fair-haired, bent on the conquest of 
all Norway, came to Namdale, Night- Wolf, foreseeiog 
the inevitable result, refused to ald the local king, 
Audbjorn ; and, after the latter's defeat, was aseiduously 
courted by Harold. Both he and Ska)lagrim, however, 
turned acold shoulder to the king’s overtures; while 
Thoralf, much against his proud father’s will, entered 
Harold's service, and rose rapidly in the king’s favor. 
But his great influence and wealth aroused the enmity 
of other chieftains, who persuaded Harold that Thoralf 
was a dangerous rival, and intended in time to dispute 
his sovereignty. Being at last persuaded of Thoralf’s 
contemplated treason, Harold suddenly attacked him on 
his estate, Yandnes, and had him foully murdered. The 
old Night-Wolf was completely overwhelmed with grief 
at the news of his son’s death, especially as, at his ad- 
vanced age, he could hardly hope to avenge him. The 
king, who was anxious to conciliate so mighty a man, was 
rudely rebuffed, and Night-Wolf and his son, knowing 
that their only alternative was submission or death, 
gathered all their goods and started with their families 
for Iceland. Their last deed, however, before leaving 
their native land, was to take vengeance on the king. 
They were lying with their ships at the mouth of the 
Sognefiord, when one of the king's galleys was sighted, 
having his two young cousins on board and his trusted 
courtiers, Sigtrygg Snarfare and Halivard Haardfare. 
Here was a brilliant opportunity for retaliation. Father 
and son, filled with Berserkir fury, boarded the king's 
vessel and slew every man on board. Then, standing 
aloft In the prow, gazing upon the bloody scene before 
him, Skallagrim sang exultingly the following verse : 
** Now’s thy peasant’s vengeance 

On the King fulfilled | 

Wolf and eagle tread on 

Yogling’s children. 

Flew into the ocean 

Hallvard’s mangled body, 

And the eagie’s beak 

Tears Snarfare’s wounds.”’ 

From this time forth an unquenchable hatred existed 


between the descendants of Night-Wolf and those of 
Harold the Fair haired. Night-Wolf himself, however, 
died on his way to Iceland, and his coffin was thrown 
Into the sea. Skallagrim settled at Borg In the Borgar- 
flord, and became one of the great chieftains of Iceland. 
He, too, was a Scald, as his father had been, and like him, 
had two sons, of widely differing talents and dispoel- 
tions. Thoralf, the elder, resembled in appearance and 
temperament his namesake and uncle, who had been 
killed by King Harold. The second, Egil, was again 
the father’s counterpart and his favorite from the cradle. 
Egil betrayed extraordinary gifts as a Scald from his 
earliest years, but coupled with the wildness and savage 
temperament which had been so long hereditary in his 
race. As young men the two brothers started out on 
Viking cruises, and went to Norway, where Egil found 
a warm friend in Arinbjiérn, the son of the Ear! 
Thorer Roaldson. Thence they sailed for England, and 
entered the service of King A®ithelstan, who valued 
them highly, possibly because he found {t more profitable 
to be the friend of the Norsemen than their enemy. 
Thoralf fell ina battle against the foes of Ethelstan, and 
Egil would not tarry after his brother's death. He 
made a song in honor of the Anglo-Saxon king, received 
rich gifts from him, and again set sail for Norway, where 
he married Asgerd, a cousin of his friend Arinbjérn. 
With his wife he now returned to Iceland, but the rest- 
less Viking spirit was in his blood, and he could nt 
settle down to peaceful pursuits. A large inheritance 
which fell to his wife furnished him with an excuse 
for still another expedition to Norway, although 
the cause seemed well-nigh hopeless; first because 
Erik Bloody-Axe had recently succeeded to the throne 
after his father Harold the Fair-halred, and secondly be. 
cause the man who had appropriated the inheritance was 
Bergonund, a friend and favorite of the powerful Queen 
Gunhild. ArinbjOrn, who was a foster-brother of the 
king, exerted all his influence {n Egil's behalf, but the 
enmity of Gunhild, and the memory, too, of the ancient 
hatred between the fathers, frustrated his benevolent 
intentions. Egil found that his life was in constant 
danger, and was compelled temporarily to abandon his 
claim. But before sailing for home he imitated his 
fathers example, taking again a terrible vengeance on 
Erik Bloody-Axe and Gunhild. He attacked and slew 
Berg Onund, the wrongful possessor of the inheritance, 
and also the king’s young son Ragnvald, who was visit- 
ing him. Well contented with his work, he returned to 
Iceland, and after his father Skallagrim’s death 
assumed the charge of his extensive estates. Soon, how- 
ever, he began w roam restlessly along the strand and 
look longingly for sails on the far horizon. The rumor 
soon spread that Gunhild had by her witchcraft stolen 
his peace of mind until she should have fulfilled her 
vengeance on him. By some strange, potent spell he 
was unwittingly being drawn into hernet. Once again 
he equipped his galleys and set sail southward, feeling 
once more free and happy with the wind singing in his 
ears and the blilows brawling along the flanks of the 
ship. But his evil fate drew him into the very claws 
of his enemies. He was wrecked on the coast of 
Northumberland, and exactly where Erik and Gunhild, 
who had been expelled from Norway, had found a 
temporary refuge. Seeing his desperate situation, he 
sent a secret messenger to Arinbj5rn, who, as he learned, 
was with Erik; ond Arinbjorn, seeing no chance of 
keeping Egil’s arrival secret, and counting upon hie 
ability tosave him, brought him boldly into the presence 
of the king. All Arinbjirn’s entreaties, however, 
were in vain ; even though Erik might be inclined to 
forget the old feud, Gunhild would not forego her 
vengeance, for which she had long been thirsting. It was 
agreed that Egil should die on the following day. He 
determined, however, to make one last effort to save 
his life. At Arinbjirn’s advice he spent the night pre- 
ceding his execution in composing a didpa or song 
in Erik’s honor, and, in spite of Gunhild’s furious 
protestations, he was granted leave to recite it to the 
king before going to meet his death. Calmly and fear 
leasly he stood up before the king and his men and 
sang his didpa, and Erik was so carried away by its 
beauty and power that he gave the Scald his life and 
bade him departin peace. This dripa, which is one of 
the masterpleces of Icelandic verse (although hard to 
understand on account of its involved metaphors), is 
called the //0feudiauen, the Ransom of the Head, because 
by it the Scaild bought back his head, which he bad 
forfeited. I will translate a verse first literally, preserv. 
ing the metaphor, then afterwards into intelligible 
English : 

Westward | fared o’er the sea, 

Vidrar himself gave me 

The ichor of his breast, 

And with joy I roamed. 

The oak I set afloat 

As the ice broke up ; 

In my mind’s ship 

Bore I[ this dranght of praise. 


As a specimen of the kind of interpretation to which 
Icelandic poems must be subjected in order to render 
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them intelligible, I will take this line for line. ‘‘ West- 
ward I fared o’er the sea” of course explains itself. 
Vidrar” is a synonym for Odin, and ‘‘ The ichor of 
his breast,” which he says Odin gave him, is the gift of 
song, referring to the myth in the younger Edda re- 
garding the origin of song. This gift of song, he says, 
gave him ‘‘ joy in his roamings.” The oak which he 
set afloat is the oaken keel of the ship, or, in other 
words, the ship itself ; that he made his ship ready to 
sail at the breaking up of the fice, 7. ¢ , in the spring, is 
natural enough, as the summer, and not the winter, 
was the usual time for Viking cruises. But question- 
able, though easily accounted for, is the statement that 
at that time—i. ¢., at the time he started from home—he 
bore in the ship of his mind—i. ¢, his breast—this 
draught or song of praise in honor of King Erik. He 
wished to give himself the appearance of singing the 
spontaneous praise of the king, not merely for the sake 
of saving his own life. A few of the following verses I 
will translate, with chief reference to the meaning, with- 
out retaining literally the obecure mythological meta- 
phors : 

For thy fame, O king, 

Made me fain to sing, 

And my lay I bore 

Here to England’s shore. 

Lo, in Erik’s praise 

Loud my voice I raise. 

May my song resound 

The wide earth around. 


List to me, my king! 

Well remembering 

What I sing to thee 

Now unguailingly. 
Though the world knows well 
How in throngs men fell ; 

Glad hath Odin seen 

The field where thou hast been. 


Burst the shield and bayed 
Loud the battle-blade ; 

At its ruddy draught 

The Valkyries laughed ! 
Brawled the swords and swayed 
Like a wild cascade ; 

And the steel’s fierce song 

Rose the clouds among. 


Men with eager feet 

Sprang their foe to meet ; 
None thy band knew save 
Heroes true and brave. 

For 1n heart and frame 
Bright burned valor’s flame ; 
’Neath their thundering tread 
Quaked the earth with dread. 


REFRAIN. 


’Mid the weapon’s clank 
Men in death-throes sank. 
From the heaps of slain 
Rose thy fame amain. 


The wild exultation in battle and bloodshed which 
characterized Germanic paganism has never, I think, 
found a more powerful expression than in this remark- 
able poem, of which the above verses are merely a 
fragment. Having received the king’s pardon, Kgil 
tarried n> longer than he could help, but hastened to 
his friends in Norway, where, since the expulsion of 
Erik, he had nothing to fear. The rest of his life 
was filled with perilous adventures of the kind which 
fell to every warrior’s lot during that turbulent age. 
Only Egil went in search of danger, and was restless 
and discontented during his enforced residence on his 
Icelandic homestead. He left his excellent wife as a 
guard to look after the affairs of the estate, and 
devoted himself to what he regarded as more manly 
pursuits ; viz., war and song. The saga which bears 
his name is full of short poems which relate to some 
remarkable event in the poet's life. 


THE NEW MAN AT ROSSMERE.’ 
By JEANNETTE H. WALWORTH. 
XXIV. 

THE MAJOR’S PRESCRIPTION. 


<OLLOWING at one and the same time the Major's 
E advice and the desire of their own hearts, the men 
whom Stirling had left behind him promptly took their 
departure by diverging roads for theirown homes. A 
sense of painful uncertainty filled every breast. This 
matter might possibly flame into a riot of alarming pro- 
portions, or it might end with that one victim to one out- 
burst of senseless wrath. There was no telling. It was 
impossible to predicate the probabilities of to-morrow 
from the act of to-day, where a people so totally devoid 
of stability or the power of concentrated thought were 
concerned. 
The white men were afraid to trust themselves to any 
sort of action in the matter, Their indignation and 
fierce wrath were so largely in the ascendant, and the 
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habit of unbridled expression still so strong upon them, 
that no good could possibly come of their presence 
among the enraged neg:‘oes,and more harm might 
accrue. 

It was nearly midnight by the time Mr. Southmead 
turned the door-handle of his own bedroom, when the 
lamp was burning low on the hearth, where Mrs. South- 
mead had placed it before going to bed, having ‘‘ freéd 
her mind ” several times during the evening on the sub- 
ject of men not being able to go to the Village for what 
ought to keep them an hour, without making a day of 
it, and night too, it would seem ! 

The profound stillness that reigned in the dimly 
lighted room reassured Mr. Southmead. Mrs. South- 
mead had evidently heard nothing. If she had been 
frightened, he argued from past experience, she would 
have greeted his appearance, even at that hour of 
the night, with meek gratitude, iustead of lying there, 
with her face turned studiously to the wall, feigning 
slumber, until he should be in poeition to receive the 
full force of her batteries. 

He instantly resolved to reserve his ill tidings for the 
morning. They could be better borne by daylight. If 
this disturbance among the freedmen showed any signs of 
increase to-morrow, he should promptly remove his famfly 
from the county ; if not, if things should have quieted 
down, his wife would have been spared a period of un- 
necessary discomfort. Having thus determined, he be- 
gan his preparations for bed, in moody silence. This 
unusual! reticence was the last feather on an overloaded 
camel. This was not the first time since there had been 
a Mrs. Southmead that Mr. Southmead had turned the 
door-handle of his own bedroom with discreet gentleness, 
in the small hours, to find a smoky lamp upon the 
hearth and an injured wife lying in bed! But the for- 
mula on |!ke occasions in the past had generally been a 
tentative—‘‘ Sleep, dearie ?” asked with a brave show 
of cheerful indifference to consequences. It then rested 
with Mrs. Southmead to enter a wordy protest against 
such scandalous goings-on, or to maintain a dignified dis- 
play of voiceless indignation. 

To-night she heard her husband come in and sniff the 
kerosened atmosphere disgustedly, then the lamp flamed 
higher and she could see his shadow on the plastered wall 
toward which her outraged eyes wereturned. She could 
hear him wind up his watch and hang it in the perforated 
paper slipper, with the blue ribbon quilled around it, 
that she had made for his watch when Fred Was a boy. 
She heard one shoe after the other dropped heavily on 
the floor. And not a word yet! A sudden upheaval 
of the bed-clothes, and Mrs. Southmead’s wide-open eyes 
were where the back of her night-cap had been a secoad 
before. 

Well, Mr. Southmead ?” 

** Are you awake, my dear ?” 

‘*‘Am I awake! Do I look or sound as if I was 
asleep ?” ' 

"Not the least in the world. You'd better try it 
now, though.” 

This was not according to precedent. It was evident 
intimidation would not suit the requirements of the pres- 
ent occasion. Mrs. Southmesad was a woman of infinite 
variety. 

** Haven’t you a single thing to tell me, George, now 
that you have come home? I would lIfke you to be 
the one to stay, and I the one to come home as dumb 
as an oyster, and see how you'd like it.” 

‘*T haven’t very much to tell,” he answered, unre- 
sentfully, ‘‘and what little I have will keep. I will 
satisfy you at the breakfast-table. One telling must do 
for the family. We've had a hard day of it, and been 
beaten.” 

‘* Beaten !” Mrs. Southmead eat bolt upright {p bed. 
“George, you don’t mean to tell me that Sam Fayth- 
liss has been elected sheriff !” 

‘** Beyond a doubt.” 

** Then it is all that Major Denny’s doings !” she cried, 
in passionate injustice. ‘‘ He is the only man in the 
county that has a particle of influence with the negroes, 
and everybody says he has them completely under his 
control. If he is such a friend of everybody's as the 
easily gullible ones are so anxious to belleve—thank 
goodness I’m not one of them—why didn’t he make 
the election go to sult us? I never did more than half 
believe in him, and now I don’t believe in him at all. 
George, you are nursing a viper in your bosom !” After 
which tragic peroration Mrs. Southmead threw herself 
back upon her pillow in unreconstructed wrath. 

‘*Denny has made the mistake we all made—falled to 
manipulate the negroes and lead them in the way they 
should go. His failure was the result of natura) {ndiffer- 
ence ; ours, of idiotic pride and blind prejudices. They 
were compelled to have leaders of some sort, and we left 
them to the worst sort. We are more to blame, by long 
odds, than Denny is.” 

“Oh, go on, go on, If you derive any satisfaction 
from abasing yourself and your old neighbors in order 
to exalt the new man at Rossmere! Your humility is 
as refreshing as itis rare. Only 1 cannot emulate it.” 


* Denny has done a deal more for this county than 


it has ever done or ever will do forhim,” says Mr. South. 
mead, hovering over a recital. 

Mrs. Southmead sniffed scornfully. 
and been worshiped for it ever since |” 

** Wife, you are an ingrate |” 

“Mr, Southmead, you are positively abject !” 

After which interchange of connubial courtesies, Mr. 
and Mrs. Southmead turned their backs on each other 
in a huff, and silently addressed themselves to slumber. 

Mr. Southmead redeemed his promise of telling all 
that he had to tell the next morning at the breakfast- 
table. A somber silence fe)] upon the group as he told 
the awful story of Manton Craycraft’s violent death. 
‘Sula broke it by asking : 

** And what became of Squire Thorn ?’ 

** Robert Owens, who rowed me across the lake last 
night, tells me that his grief for his friend and remorse 
for his own instrumentality in causing his death became 
so violent that he had to be removed to Doctor Taylor's 
office, and placed under the influence of oplates. He 
was in the village when I left, Bob says.” 

“Then that unfortunate woman was alone all night, 
and perhaps not mercifully spared the horror of this 
news, a8 yOu spared us, uncle.” 

‘“*T shouldn't be surprised if she were a lunatic by 
this time,” sald Mrs. Southmead. ‘‘I'm sure I should 
be, in her place.” 

‘Sula rose from the table with her sweet face full! of 
trouble. Mrs. Southmead watched her hurried move- 
ments uneasily and disapprovingly. She was folding 
up the sewing she had laid out for the day on the 
machine. 

“What are you golng to do, Sula?” she asked, 
finally. 

“I am going to Mrs. Thorn as soon as I can get a 
horse saddled. Fred, wil) you kindly see to it for me? 
And please tell Uncle Ephe I want him to go with me. 
I wish I had known {t last night ; I would have gone to 
her at once. Auntie, we haven't been good neighbors 
to that poor woman. We might have lightened her lot 
more,” 

‘** Mrs. Thorn selected her own husband and her own 
lot, and I really do not feel called on to condole with 
her on her bad taste in the selections. I thiak your 
going there now, ’Sula, {s the act of a crazy woman.” 

‘IT must go,” Sula said, walking restlessly about in 
her long habit. ‘‘ I should never forgive myself if I did 
not. I never have forgiven myself for—” ’Sula bluehed 
furiously to the roots of her kair. 

Ursula ””—Mr. Southmead looked in perplexity from 
the saddled horse that Ephe just then led into sight, to 
where ‘Sula was eagerly tying her hat-strings under her 
back halr—‘‘this is kindly thought of, and it sounds 
mean tocurb your kindly impulse, but I don’t like to 
have you take this ride this morning.” 

‘“* Why ?” ’Sula asked, in genuine surprise. 
joi I could go with you, or—say, suppose you take 

But Fred has lots laid off todo to-day. I heard him 
tell about it last night.” 

“If I could go with you myself,” her uncle began, 
hesitatingly. 

“Which you certainly shall not do,” says Mrs. South- 
mead, positively. ‘‘I know Carl—poor little dear !|— 
and I are not of much importance in the world, but I 
decline being left alone to be murdered in cold blood.” 
Mrs. Southmead’s handsome face was disproportion. 
ately placid. 

“ Why, Uncle George, I am in no danger alone! If 
I were in any trouble, I would call on our colored peo- 
ple to protect me, and they would do it, too. You dear 
old fogies, you and Aunt Amelia, have been looking for 
a ‘general uprising’ ever since I can remember, and it 
hasn't come yet. Come to the gallery with me.” 

“‘ What are you going to do ?” asked Mrs. Southmead, 
following her as she swept out of the dining-room to the 
front gallery. 

“I am going to talk to Uncle Ephe about that awful 
affair.” 

“*’Sula, you are insane !” 

“Bula, this is very indiscreet |” 

She heard them both, but she called down to the old 
mar who was holding her horse : 

**Uncle Ephe !” 

** Well, Missy ?” 

** You were at the village yesterday, weren't you ?” 

Ephe shook his head dolorously, and answered de- 


jectedly : 

wuz dere, Miss ’Suly.” 

‘* Your people were very much excited, weren't they ?” 

“’Cited ain’ de word fur it, chile—dey wuz crazy, 
plum crazy! Wot wid mean whisky, en mean talk wid 
er passel er po’ w'ite trash, en der heads done turn kase 
of Sam’s ‘lection, dey done went plum out’n dar senses, 
en a black day’s work dey done, too !” 

‘* But they’ve had time to come to their senses by this 
time, haven’t they ?” Sula asked. 

** My dear girl, I must protest,” said Mr. Southmead, 
in a low voice, 

‘My dear uncle, you find it harder than I do to rec- 


** Saved a levee, 
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ognize the right of discussion in your old chattels. I 
only wish you had talked a little more before. Well, 
Uncle Ephe ?’ 

The old man was shaking his head and chuckling. 

‘Dat Medger Denny fotch’em to’em, honey! He 
fotch em to der senses wid a roundturn. Itell you, 
Missy, he talk to em lak a book. Lak de book uv de 
Gospilsat dat! He tole 'em dey wuz mouty anxious to 
be call citizens, but dey wuz'n no better’n de brutes 
uv de fiel’. He tuk out his watch, he did, en he ‘lowed 
‘em jis’ so many minnits, en no mo’, to cl’ar out from 
dat co't-yard. De time wuz plenty long, chile. Duy 
wuz ‘cart for der own deviishniss, an’ he scart ‘em wuss, 
he did, ladies en gentiemin, he done dat ve'y thing.” 

A soft flush had come Into ’Sula’s face as Uncle Enhe 
gave thisrude r-sum of Stirling’s harangue, and her 
voice quivered suspiclou:ly as she asked : 

‘*And what then, Uncle Ephe ?” 

‘Wot den! Dey knowed dat wuz de word wid de 
bark on It, chile, an’ dey made deyseff sceerce.” 

‘‘What’s golng on to-day, old man?” asked Mr. 
Southmead, joining in the conversation. 

‘* Cottin-pickin’ and prayin’ to de Lord for to forgive 
yesterday's devilment,” said old Ephraim, promptly. 

“They are sorry for what they have done, then, 
Uncle Ephe ?” 

‘Sorry, chile ? Sorry ain’ no word for ft. Dey give 
a good deal to ondo it, honey ; a good deal, but dat dey 
can't.” 

* You see, uncle,” says ‘Sula, in soft-volced tr'umph, 
‘‘who knowsthem best! I know our people, you know 
your ‘hands.’ They may be lashed into temporary 
fury by low and designing men, but their wrath is as 
evanescent a3 the foam on the crest of the wave.” 

‘* You have proven yourself an apt pupil,” Mr. South- 
mead said, with a /augh. 

whom 

‘‘Denny’s; I think I recognize his precepts. He 
seems to have imbued you with his own dauntlessness, 
too. God bless you, dear !” 

‘Sula blushed, and, running lightly down the steps, 
was soon mounted and cantering slowly in advance of 
Uncle Ephe on his unambitious mule. 

An hour's ride through the bare and leafless woods 
brought her to the gate of Thorndale. The shutters 
and the doors were all closed on the front, giving the 
house, if possible, a gloomler look than ever. Two 
skiffs were moored to the stake at the landing, and the 
wet oars, lying crossed upon the seats, bespoke recent 
arrival. 

‘The Squire has come home, I suppose,” ‘Sula 
thought, ‘‘and I’m sorry for it; 1 should so much 
rather see her alone.” 

She dismounted and found her way into the house 
without attracting any attention. Her knock on the 
front door passing unnoticed, she turned the handle 
and passed into the silent hall. Then she paused frres- 
olutely a brief second. The stillness was so deathliike 
it paralyzed her. She knew where the dining room was ; 
Mrs. Thorn was probably there, for the sake of warmth. 
The door swung creaking on its hinges as she opened 
it; atall form rose mechanically from a chair before 
the fire and stood motionless awaiting her approach. 
It was Agnes, with pinched, white face, and lack-luster 
eyes. ‘Sula swept impulsively forward and clasped her 
arms impulsively about the stricken woman. 

‘«T have come to stay with you, to be your friend, to 
comfort you if I can,” she said. ‘‘ I have not been to 
you what I might have been, but you must let me atone 
for everything in the past that looked like cruelty.” 

Then the stil], white pain in Agnes Thorn’s worn face 
broke up into tempestuous sobs, and, dropping her head 
upon ’Sula’s shoulder, she cried, and—was saved. 

‘‘Thank God!” said an earnest voice behind them, 
which made ’Sula tremble under the weight of the sob- 
bing woman. 

Stirling Denny placed his hand upon hers as they 
clasped Agnes, for a second, and sald, in a tone that 
thrilled her heart even in that moment of bewilderment : 
‘‘ This was good of you—!it was like you! I will come 
back presently.” Then he left the two women alone. 

Gently drawing Mrs. Thorn toward the lounge by the 
fire, "Sula seated herself by her side and led her to talk 
of the events of the past day and night. Agnes told the 
pitiful tale of her night spent in the cabin of old Lottie, 
the Voudoo Queen, and of her being found there by 
Stirling Denny, who had come to take her to her hus- 
band, who, they told her, was in a very helpless condi- 
tion. ‘‘ It was good of him, wasn’t it ?” she said, simply, 
raising her head to look into ’Sula’s eyes. 

“It was very good of him,” Sula answered, looking 
far away toward the uncurtained window, at nothing in 

cular. 

‘* But he is good to everybody,” Agnes sald, dully, as 
if she were trying to make talk. 

‘‘Yes; he is good to everybody,” “Sula assented. 
** Now suppose you go tosleep,” she added, soothingly, 
‘* with me sitting by you and holding your hand, You 
need rest, poor dear! What a night of horrors you must 
have endured |” 


| 


Agnes shuddered, and clung to ‘Sula’s hands con- 
vulsively. ‘‘I cannot sleep! 1 wish Il could. When I 
close my eyes, I see him—{t—poor, poor Manton! You 
know it was all my husband’s fault. That makes it 
mine,” she said, claiming a dismal oneness with the 
Squire. ‘‘ We killed him between us. Put me to sleep 
if you can. I must sleep! I have to go to the village to 
my husband, but I am so tired I couldn't do any good 
just yet. 1 couldn’t think of anything to help him, 
with my head hurting so badly. I want to sicep, oh! 
forever and forever. He, Major Denny, was writing 
something for me, I belleve, when you came in. 
Send for it, please. He said he was going to send for 
something that would do me good. Jim will go for it 
for me. I feel as if there was a fire here, and here.” 

She touched her heart and head, then turned her sad 
eyes toward the desk which stood behind the door 
through which Sula had entered. That was the reason 
the Major’s presence was not noticed when she gave 
her first attention to Agnes. She walked over to the 
desk where he had been writing. The sheet of paper 
was lying as he had left {t, and fn big, bold lettering she 
read and reread, and read again, without once realizing 
the shocking impropriety of her own conduct, these 
words : 

‘*My Dear Mrs. Stanhope: I feel confident that if you 
knew the sad condition of your nefghbor, Mrs. Thorn, this 
request for your presence would not be needed. 1 regard 
her asin a very critical condition. She needs a woman 
friend. Iam sure—’’ 

That was all. Her entrance had brought the note toa 
sudden termination. ‘Sula’s usually pale cheeks flushed 
rosy red. 

She, then, was what was to do this sorrowing woman 
** good.” His thoughts had turned to her when he 
wanted help. Oh, glad, proud, happy discovery! She 
went back to Agnes’s side, and her voice was Ineffably 
soft and soothing as she sald: ‘‘ Perhaps Major Denny 
has gone to send the order himself. But ff you will lle 
down and let me try my mesmeric powers on you, Ido 
not believe you will need any doctor's stuff.” 

Agnes obeyed with the docility of a tired child. 
‘Sula arranged the pillows of the lounge, and, laying her 
cool, soft hand upon the fevered brow of the over- 
wrought woman, she gently soothed her into a pro- 
found and natural sleep. 

When, half an hour Ister, Stirling Denny re-entered 
the room, ’Sula was standing by the fireplace gazing 
abstractedly into the glowing heart of it. He glanced 
at the sleeping woman on the lounge, then crossed the 
floor softly and stood beside ‘Sula. 

‘* My prescription has worked like a charm,” he said. 

"Bula blushed guiltily, and asked, deceltfully, ‘‘ What 
did you prescribe ?” 

‘** You !” he replied, with gentle beldness. ‘‘I came 
over here,” he went on, quite as if it were his 
duty to explain matters tc Mrs. Stanhope, “to take 
Mrs. Thorn over to the village, by request of Mrs. 
Harris. Squire Thorn has been so completely thrown 
off his balance by the shock of yesterday's tragedy 
that I should not be surprised if it ended in dementia. 
He has been removed to Lawyer Harris's, and it was 
thought best his wife should go to him. But I doubt 
her ability to be of any service at present.” 

‘Sula walked over to the lounge, laid her hand gently 
on Agnes’s forehead, and came back to the fireplace. 

‘‘She has considerable fever now, but when she 
wakes up I suppose we ought to let her decide for 
herself whether she will go to the Village or not. Why 
not bring her husband home ?” 

‘* He raves 20 wildly at any proposal to remove him 
before the interment of my—unfortunate friend, that 
it has been decided best to humor him at present.” 

**God help him and forgive him !” said ’Sula ; ‘‘ it {s 
hard for ustodoso. He is old and feeble, but he has 
proven mighty for evil.” 

“It is indeed hard to forgive him. His own suffer- 
ing is tremendous, though. I would rather be In Man- 
ton’s place than his.” 

“* What will become of her if the old man should lose 
his mind ?” said ‘Sula, reverting to the trouble nearest 
at hand. 

“I can fmagine her finding the strength to endure 
unto the bitter end. It was the suddenness of this 
shock and the medium through which it was com- 
municated to her that threw her into her present help- 
less condition. What will we do if she fs not able to 
accompany me to the Village ?” he added, presently, 
looking anxiously toward the sleeper on the lounge. 

“You will return there without her,” ‘Sula said, 
smiling at the perplexity in his face. 

** And you ?” 

* Will remain here until my presence is no longer 
needed.” 

Agnes moaned {n her sleep, and Ursula, hastening to 
her side, resumed the mesmeric motion of a cool band 
upon a hot brow, until the breathing of the sleeper 
became once more regular as a happy child’s, then 
went back to her chair by the fire. 

“T have a confession to make,” the Major sald, very 


abruptly, quite as if he had been preparing it while she . 
was over at Agnes’s side. ‘‘Il have wronged you in my 
thoughts, and I want to tell you all about it.” 

“ How ?” 

‘Sula sat with her hands lightly crossed on her lap, 
a graceful, listless attitude common with her when 
the busy hands were idle. Her eyes, clear, tender, 
honest eyes, were raised to meet his, as he stood lean- 
ing with his back against the mantel shelf and his 
arms folded over his broad chest, somewhat as if he 
were forcibly confining some rebellious outburst of 
feeling. There wasa look of such eager Interest on her 
sweet face as she asked that laconic question, that the 
temptation to stoop and press his lips upon her smooth 
white forehead beset him sorely. 

‘*Il have coupled you with other women, and have 
been angry with you for making it possible for me to 
do so. I fancied that you, too, had failed this lonely 
stranger in a strange land, by withholding the friend- 
ship that would have been such a priceless boon to her. 
Ieven imagined I saw you give your countenance to 
the cruel attempt to slight her that was made on a cer- 
tain Sunday we both remember. I want to beg your 
pardon for wronging you.” 

“You did not wrong me,” ’Sula sald, bravely and 
honestly. ‘‘I have been very unkind to her. I have 
treated her worse than I knew it was in me t» treat any 
one. But,” she flushed with sudden resentment, “‘ why 
should I humble myself toyou? What right have you 
to take me to task for my social shortcomings ?” 

‘Pardon me,” he answered, gravely. ‘‘Ilow greatly 
you err! I was taking myself to task for having 
wronged you. Your presence here to-day proves that 
you were not among those who lald so cruel and unjust 
a ban upon the Squire’s wife, does it not ”” 

‘“‘T was as guilty as the guiltiest among them all,” she 
repeated, and the clear eyes grew troubled. 

“ Will you not tell me why ?” he persisted. 

never !” Incautfously had shed light upon 
a dark spot in the Major’s perception, and it {llumined 
his face in a flashing smile, which, however, soon faded, 
and he asked, soberly : 

** May I go on being !mpertinent ?” 

** If you can’t avold {t, yes.” ‘Sula’s emile was kinder 
than her words. 

‘I want to ask you one point-blank question. Has 
any specific charge ever been brought against this 
unhappy lady? Two point-blank questions, I should 
have sald. Do you belleve her to be unworthy the 
sweet solicitude that brought you here and soothed 
her as all my clumsy man’s sympathy could not do ?” 
To his dismay, Ursula Stanhope, the quietest, demurest, 
most self-sustained of women, suddenly dissolved in a 
passion of tears. ‘‘ Don't,” he sald, in a choked voice. 
‘Every tear you shed scalds my heart! Ursula, you 
know that I love you. You have known It for so many 
months that {it sounds trite to put {t into words. Dar- 
ling, I have been trying you purposely. I knew you 
would be too honest to shelter yourself behind the 
filmsy network of excuses I manufactured for you! 

“* Please stop,” sald ‘Sula, growing calm as suddenly as 
she had grown tempestuous. ‘‘1 am too honest, I hope, 
to allow you to continue protestations that can never 
result in anything.” 

‘“‘ Never result in anything! And why’? Do not 
forfelt your character for honesty by becoming ambigu- 
ous. I do not belleve you would wantonly cause dis- 
tress to the meanest thing that lives, Mrs. Stanhope ; 
therefore I must charge myself with being a consum- 
mate puppy for supposing I had gained any degree of 
favor with you.” 

“Oh, no, no! You know thatI like you. Ah! my 
dear friend, why have you disturbed the placid current 
of our friendly intercourse ?” 

‘*The placid current of friendly intercourse is not 
sufficient for me. It must be more or less between us, 
Ursula. Which shal! it be ’” 

It was a masterful sort of wooing ; a wooing in keep- 
ing with the man. And ‘Sula felt the fullness of a 
response that would have made them both very happy 
singing in her heart and crying aloud for utterance. He 
was so strong, 80 self-sustained. Ah, whata restful life 
a woman might lead blessed with daily companionship 
with him, uplifted and cherished! The impulse to 
say, “‘ Let {t be more!” was mighty, and hard to resist. 

Instead, she said, with perfect outward calmness, 
with only a drooping of their white lids over the troubled 
eyes : 

** Then let it be less !” 

He turned, and went away from her without another 
word, and presently she could hear the sound of oars, 
and she knew he was on his way back to the Village. 
She sat very still, but every stroke of those oars seemed 
to strike upon a sore spot in her breast. Her eyes were 
turned upon the window that gave a small section of the 
lake to view. She saw his little boat shoot past the 
narrow strip of water with the swift motion of a pict 
ure upon the slide of a magic lantern, and then the land- 
scape ceased to interest her, 
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them intelligible, I will take this line for line. ** West- 
ward I fared o’er the sea” of course explains iteelf. 
“ Vidrar” is a synonym for Odin, and “ The ichor of 
his breast,” which he says Odin gave him, is the gift of 


song, referring to the myth in the younger Edda re | 


garding the origin of song. This gift of song, he says, 
gave him “ joy in his roamings.” The oak which he 
get afloat is the oaken keel of the ship, or, in other 
words, the ship itself ; that he made his ship ready to 
sail at the breaking up of the ice, i. ¢., in the spring, is 
natural enough, as the summer, and not the winter, 
was the usual time for Viking cruises: But question- 
able, though easily accounted for, is the statement that 
at that time—i. ¢., at the time he started from home—he 
bore in the ship of his mind—+. ¢., his breast—this 
draught or song of praise in honor of King Erik. He 
wished to give himself the appearance of singing the 
spontaneous praise of the xing, not merely for the sake 
of saving his own life. A few of the following verses I 
will translate, with chief reference to the meaning, with- 
out retaining literally the obecure mythological meta- 
phors : 

For thy fame, O king, 

Made me fain to sing, 

And my lay I bore 

Here to England’s shore. 

Lo, in Erik’s praise 

Loud my voice I raise. 

May my song resound 

The wide earth around. 


List.to me, my king! 
Well remembering 
What I sing to thee 
Now unquaillingly. 
Though the world knows well 
How in throngs men fell ; 
Gilad hath Odin seen 
The field where thou hast been. 


Burst the shield and bayed 
Loud the battle-blade ; 

At its ruddy draught 

The Valkyries laughed ! 
Brawled the swords and swayed 
Like a wild cascade ; 

And the steel’s fierce song 

Rose the clouds among. 


Men with eager feet 

Sprang their foe to meet ; 
None thy band knew save 
Heroes true and brave. 

For in heart and frame 
Bright burned valor’s flame ; 
’Neath their thundering tread 
Quaked the earth with dread. 


REFRAIN, 
*Mid the weapon’s clank 
Men in death-throes sank. 


From the heaps of slain 
Rose thy fame amain. 


The wild exultation in battle and bloodshed which 
characterized Germanic paganism has never, [ think, 
found a more powerful expression than in this remark- 
able poem, of which the above verses are merely & 
fragment. Having received the king’s pardon, Kgil 
tarried no longer than he could help, but hastened to 
his friends in Norway, wher, since the expulsion of 
Erik, he had nothing to fear. The rest of his life 
was filled with perilous adventures of the kind which 
fell to every warrior’s lot during that turbulent age. 
Only Egil went in search of danger, and was restless 
and discontented during his enforced residence on his 
Icelandic homestead. He left his excellent wife as a: 
guard to look after the affairs of the estate, and 
devoted himself to what he regarded as more manly 
pursuits; viz., war and song. The saga which bears 
his name is full of short poems which relate to some | 
remarkable event in the poet’s life. 


THE NEW MAN AT ROSSMERE.’ 
By JEANNETTE H. WALWoRTE. 
XXIV. 

THE MAJOR’S PRESCRIPTION, 


OLLOWING at one and the same time the Major’s 
advice and the desire of their own hearts, the men 
whom Stirling had left behind him promptly took their 
departure by diverging roads for theirowm homes, A 
sense of painful uncertainty filled every breast. This 
matter might possibly flame into a riot of alarming pro- 
portions, or it might end with that one victim to one out- 
burst of senseless wrath. There was no telling. It was 
impossible to predicate the probabilities of to-morrow 
from the act of to-day, where a people so totally devoid 
of stability or the power of thought were 
concerned. 


The white men were afraid to trust themselves to any 
sort of action in the matter, Their indignation and 
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habit of unbridied expression still so strong upon them, 
that no good could possibly come of their presence 
among the enraged negroes, and more harm might 
accrue. 

It was nearly midnight by the time Mr. Southmead 
turned the door-handle of his own bedroom, when the 
lamp was burning low eon the hearth, where Mrs, South- 
mead had placed it before going to bed, having ‘‘ freed 
her mind ” several times during the eventing on the sub- 
ject of men not being able to go to the Village for what 
ought to keep them an hour, without making a day of 
it, and night too, it would seem ! 

The profound stillness that reigned in the dimly 
lighted room reassured Mr. Southmead. Mra, South- 
mead had evidently heard nothing. If she had been 
frightened, he argued from past experience, she would 
have greeted his appearance, even at that hour of 
the night, with meek gratitude, iustead of lying there, 
with her face turned studiously to the wall, feigning 
slumber, until he should be in position to receive the 
full force of her batteries. 

He instantly resolved to reserve his ill tidings for the 
morning. They could be better borne by daylight. Lf 
this disturbance among the freedmen showed any signs of 
increase to-morrow, heshould promptly remove his family 
from the county ; if not, if things should have quieted 
down, his wife would have been spared a period of un- 
necessary discomfort. Having thus determined, he be- 
gan his preparations for bed, in moody silence. This 
unusual reticence was the last feather on an overloaded 
camel. This was not the first time since there had been 
a Mrs. Southmead that Mr. Southmead had turned the 
door-handle of his own bedroom with discreet gentleness, 
in the small hours, to find a smoky lamp upon the 
hearth and an injured wife lying in bed! But the for- 
mula on like occasions in the past had generally been a 
tentative—‘‘ Sleep, dearie ?” asked with a brave show 
of cheerful indifference to consequences. It then rested 
with Mrs. Southmead to enter a wordy protest against 
such scandalous goings-on, or to maintain a dignified dis- 
play of voiceless indignation. ; 

To-night she heard her husband come in and sniff the 
kerosened atmosphere disgustedly, then the lamp flamed 
higher and the could see his shadow on the plastered wall 
toward which her outraged eyes wereturned, She could 
hear him wind up his watch and hang it in the perforated 
paper slipper, with the blue ribbon gquilled around it, 
that she had made for his watch when Fred was a boy. 
She heard one shoe after the other dropped heavily on 
the floor. And not a word yet! A sudden upheaval 
of the bed-clothes, and Mrs. Southmead’s wide-open eyes 
were where the back of her night-cap had been asecoad 
before. 

Well, Mr. Southmead ?” 

** Are you awake, my dear ?” 

**Am I awake! Do I look or sound as if I was 

* Not the least in the world. You'd better try it 
now, though.” 

This was not according to precedent. It was evident 
intimidation would not suit the requirements of the pres- 
ent occasion. Mrs. Southmead was a woman of infinite 
variety. 

“* Haven’t you a single thing to tell me, George, now 
that you have come home? I would like you to be 
the one to stay, and I the one to come home as dumb 
as an oyster, and see how you'd like it.” 

**T haven’t very much to tell,” he answered, unre 
sentfully, ‘‘and what little I have will keep. I will 
satisfy you at the breakfasttable. One telling must do 
for the family. We've had a hard day of.it, and been 
beaten.” 

** Beaten !” Mrs. Southmead sat bolt upright ip bed. 
‘‘ George, you don’t mean to tell me that Sam Fayth- 


, liss has been elected sheriff |” 


‘* Beyond a doubt.” 

** Then it is all that Major Denny’s doings !” she cried, 
in passionate injustice. ‘‘ He ig the only man in the 
county that has a particle of influence with the negroes, 
and everybody says he has them completely under his 
control. If he is such a friend of everybody's as the 
easily gullible ones are so anxious to belleve—thank 
goodness I’m not one of them—why didn’t he make 
the election go to suit us? I never did more than half 


believe in him, and now I don’t believe in him ataill. | 


George, you are nursing a viper in your bosom !” After 
which tragic peroration Mrs. Southmead threw herself 
back upon her pillow in unreconstructed wrath. 

** Denny has made the mistake we all made—falled to 
manipulate the negroes and lead them in the way they 
should go. His failure was the result of natural indiffer- 
ence ; ours, of idiotic pride and blind prejudices. They 
were compelled to have leaders of some sort, and we left 
them to the worst sort. Weare more to blame, by long 
odds, than Denny is.” 

‘Oh, go on, go on, if you: derive any satisfaction 
from abasing yourself and your old neighbors in order 
to exalt the new man’at'Rogmmere! Your humility is 


fierce wrath were so largely in the. ascendant, ae 
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on Onty-I cannot emulate it.” 
Denpy has done a deal more for this county than 
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it has ever done or ever will do ferhim,” says Mr. South. 
mead, hovering over a recital. 

Mrs. Southmead sniffed scornfully. ‘‘ Saved a levee 
and been worshiped for it ever since !” 

** Wife, you are an ingrate |” 

** Mr. Southmead, you are positively abject !” 

After which interchange of connubial courtesies, Mr 
and Mrs. Southmead turned their backs on each other 
in a huff, and silently addressed themselves to slumber. 

Mr. Southmead redeemed his promise of telling 4)! 
that he had to tell the next morning at the breakfast. 
table. A somber silence fell upon the group as he tolg 
the awful story of Manton Craycraft’s violent death. 
’Sula broke it by asking : 

** Ard what became of Squire Thorn ?” 

** Robert Owens, who rowed me across the lake last 
night, tells me that his grief for his friend and remorse 
for his own instrumentality in causing his death became 
so violent that he had to be removed to Doctor Taylor's 
office, and placed under the influence of opiates. He 
was in the village when I left, Bob says.” 

“Then that unfortunate woman was alone all night, 
and perhaps not mercifully spared the horror of this 
news, a8 yOu spared us, uncle.” 

‘I shouldn’t be surprised if she were a lunatic by 
this time,” said Mrs. Southmead. ‘‘I’m sure I should 
be, in her place.” 

Sula rose from the table with her sweet face full of 
trouble. Mrs. Southmead: watched her hurried move- 
ments uneasily and disapprovingly. She was folding 
up the sewing she had laid out for the day on the 
machine. 

“What are you going to do, ‘Sula ?” she asked, 
finally. 

“I am going to Mrs. Thorn as soon as I can geta 
horse saddled. Fred, wil] you kindly see to it for me? 
And please tell Uncle Ephe I want him to go with me. 
I wish I had known it last night ; I would have gone to 
her at once. Auntie, we haven’t been good neighbors 
to that poor woman. We might have lightened her lot 
more.” 

** Mrs. Thorn selected her own husband and her own 
lot, and I really do not feel called on to condole with 
her on her bad taste in the selections. I think your 
going there now, ’Sula, is the act of a crazy woman.” 

“*I must go,” Sula said, walking restlesaly about in 
her long habit. ‘‘ I should never forgive myself if I did 
not. I never have forgiven myself for—” ’Sula bluehed 
furlously to the roots of her katr. 

Ursula ”—Mr. Southmead looked in perplexity. from 
the saddled horse that Ephe just then led into sight, to 
where ‘Sula was eagerly tying her hat-strings under her 
back hair—‘‘this is kindly thought of, and it sounds 
mean tocurb your kindly impulse, but I don’t like to 
have you take this ride this morning.” 

** Why ?” ’Sula asked, in genuine surprise. 

“Itt could go with you, or—say, suppose you take 

** But Fred has lots laid off todo to-day. I heard him 
tell about it last night.” 

“If I could go with you myself,” her uncle began, 
hesitatingly. 

* Which you certainly shall not do,” says Mrs. South- 
mead, positively. ‘‘I know Carl—poor little dear |— 
and I are not of much importance in the world, but I 
decline being left alone to be murdered in cold blood.” 
Mrs. Southmead’s handsome face was disproportion- 
ately placid. 

“Why, Uncle George, I am in no danger alone! If 
I were in any trouble, I would call on our colored peo- 
ple to protect me, and they would do it, too. You dear 
old fogies, you and Aunt Amelia, have been looking for 
a ‘general uprising’ ever since I can remember, and it 
hasn’t come yet. Come to the gallery with me.” 

** What are you going to do ?” asked Mrs. Southmead, 
following her as she swept out of the dining-room to the 
front gallery. 

“‘f am going to talk to Uncle Ephe about that awful 


**’Bula, this is very indiscreet |” 

She heard them both, but she called down to the old 
man who was holding her horse : 

**Uncle Ephe |” 

** Well, Missy ?” 

** You were'at the village yesterday, weren't you ?” 

Ephe shook his head dolorously, and answered de- 


jectedly : 

“I wuz dere, Miss ’Buly.” 

** Your people were very much excited, weren't they ?” 

"Cited ain’ de word fur it, chile—dey wuz crazy, 
plum crazy! Wot wid mean whisky, en mean talk wid 
er passel er po’ w'ite trash, en der heads done turn kase 
of Sam’s ‘lection, dey done went plum out’n dar senses, 
en a black day’s work dey done, too !” 

“* But they’ve had time to come to their senses by this 
time, haven't they ?” "Bula asked. 

“My dear girl, I must protest,” said Mr. Southmead, 
in a low voice. 

“My dear uncle, you find it harder than I do to rec: 


| 
| | 
| 
affair.” 
*’Sula, you are insane !” 
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aly wish you had talked a little more before, Well, 


Uncle Ephe ?” 

The old man was shaking his head and chuckling. 

“Dat Medger Denny fotch’em to’em, honey! He 
fotch em to der senses wid round turn. [tell you, 

_ he talk to em lak a book. Lak de book uv de 
Gospilsat dat! He tole ‘em dey wuz mouty anxious to 
be call citizens, but dey wuz'n no better’n de brutes 
uv de fiel’. He tuk out-his watch, he did, en he "lowed 
‘em jis’ so many minnits, en no mo’, to cl’ar out from 
dat co’t-yard. De time wuz plenty long, chile. Dey 
wuz ecatt for der own devlishniss, an’ he scart ’em wuss, 
he did, ladiesen gentlemin, he done dat ve'y thing.” 

A soft flush had come into ’Sula’s face as Uncle Enhe 
gave this rude résumé of Stirling’s harangue, and her 
yoice quivered suspiciou:ly as she asked : 

‘And what then, Uncle Ephe ?” 

“Wot den! Dey knowed dat wuz de word wid de 
bark on it, chile, an’ dey made deyseff sceerce.” 

‘What's golng on to-day, old man?” asked Mr. 
Southmead, joining in the conversation. 

“ Cottin-pickin’ and prayin’ to de Lord for to forgive 

ay’s devilment,” said old Ephraim, promptly. 

“They are sorry for what they have done, then, 
Uncle Ephe ?” 

“ Sorry, chile ? Sorry ain’ no word for it. Dey give 
a good deal to ondo it, honey ; a good deal, but dat dey 
can’t.” 

« You see, uncle,” says ‘Sula, in soft-voiced triumph, 
“who knowsthem best! I know our people, you know 
your ‘hands.’ They may be lashed into temporary 
fury by low and designing men, but their wrath is as 
evanescent as the foam on the crest of the wave.” 

‘* You have proven yourself an apt pupil,” Mr. South- 
mead said, with a Jaugh. 

“Of whom ?” 

“Denny's; I think I recognize his precepts. He 
seems to have imbued you with his own dauntlessness, 
too. God bless you, dear !” 

‘Sula blushed, and, running lightly down the steps, 
was soon mounted and cantering slowly in advance of 
Uncle Ephe on his unambitious mule. 

An hour’s ride through the bare and leafless woods 
brought her to the gate of Thorndale. The shutters 
and the doors were all closed on the front, giving the 
house, if possible, a gloomier look than ever. Two 
skiffs were moored to the stake at the landing, and the 
wet oars, lying crossed upon the seats, bespoke recent 
arrival 


“The Squire has come home, I suppose,” ‘Sula 
thought, ‘‘and I’m sorry for it; I should so much 
rather see her alone.” . 

She dismounted and found her way into the house 
without attracting any attention. Her knock on the 
front door passing unnoticed, she turned the handle 
and passed into the silent hall. Then she paused irres- 
olutely a brief second. The stillness was so deathiike 
it paralyzed her. She knew where the dining-room was ; 
Mre, Thorn was probably there, for the sake of warmth. 
The door swung creaking on its hinges as she opened 
it; atall form rose mechanically from a chair before 
the fire and stood motionless awalting her approach. 
It was Agnes, with pinched, white face, and lack-luster 
eyes. ‘Sula swept impulsively forward and clasped her 
arms impulsively about the stricken woman. 

“‘T have come to stay with you, to be your friend, to 
comfort you if I can,” shesaid. ‘‘I have not been to 
you what I might have been, but you must let me atone 
for everything in the past that looked like cruelty.” 

Then the still, white pain in Agnes Thorn’s worn face 
broke up into tempestuous sobs, and, dropping her head 
upon ’Sula’s shoulder, she cried, and—was saved. 


“Thank God!” said an earnest voice behind them, | 


which made ’Sula tremble under the weight of the sob- 
bing woman. 


Stirling Denny placed his hand upon hers as they | 


clasped Agnes, for a second, and said, in a tone that 
thrilled her heart even in that moment of bewilderment : 


‘This was good of you—it was like you! I will come | 


back presently.” Then he left the two women alone. 
Gently drawing Mrs. Thorn toward the lounge by the 


fire, Sula seated herself by her side and led her to talk | 


of the events of the past day and night. Agnes told the 
pitiful tale of her night spent in the cabin of old Lottie, 
the Voudoo Queen, and of her being found there by 
Stirling Denny, who had come to take her to her hus 
band, who, they told her, was in a very helpless condi- 
tion. “‘ It was good of him, wasn’t it ?” she said, simply, 
raising her head to look into ’Sula’s eyes. 
“It was very good of him,” ’Sula answered, 
far away toward the uncurtained window, at nothing 


particular. | 
“ But he is good to everybody,” Agnes sald, dully, as 


if she were trying to make talk. 
“Yes; he is good to everybody,” "Bula assented. 
“ Now suppose you go tosleep,” she added, y; 


with me sitting by you and holding your hand, You 


jze the right of discussion in your old chattels. I} 


Agnes shuddered, and clung to ’Sula’s hands con- 
vulsively. ‘I cannot sleep! I wish I could. When I 
close my eyes, I see him—it—poor, poor Manton! You 
know it was all my husband’s fault. That makes it 
mine,” she said, claiming a dismal oneness with the 
Squire. ‘“ We killed him between us. Put me to sleep 
if you can. I must sleep! I have to go to the village to 
my husband, but I am so tired I couldn’t do any good 
just yet. 1 couldn’t think of anything to help him, 
with my head hurting so badly. I want to sleep, oh! 
forever and forever. He, Major Denny, was writing 
something for me, I believe, when you came in. 
Send for it, please. He said he was going to send for 
something that would do me good. Jim will go for it 
for me. I feel as if there was a fire here, and here.” 

She touched her heart and head, then turned her sad 
eyes toward the desk which stood behind the door 
through which Sula had entered. That was the reason 
the Major’s presence was not noticed when she gave 
her first attention to Agnes. She walked over to the 
desk where he had been writing. The sheet of paper 
was lying as he had left it, and in big, bold lettering she 
read and reread, and read again, without once realizing 
the shocking impropriety of her own conduct, these 
words : 


‘*My Dear Mrs. Stanhope: I feel confident that if you 
knew the sad condition of your neighbor, Mrs. Thorn, this 
request for your presence would not be needed. I regard 
her as in a very critical condition. She needs a woman 
friend. Iam sure—’’ 

That was all. Her entrance had brought the note to a 
sudden termination. ‘Sula’s y pale cheeks flushed 
rosy red. 

She, then, was what was to do this sorrowing woman 
* good.” His thoughts had turned to her when he 
wanted help. Oh, glad, proud, happy discovery! She 
went back to Agnes’s side, and her volce was ineffably 
soft and soothing as she sald: ‘‘ Perhaps Major Denny 
has gone to send the order himself. But if you will lie 
down and let me try my mesmeric powers on you, Ido 
not believe you will need any doctor's stuff.” 

Agnes obeyed with the docility of a tired child. 
‘Sula arranged the pillows of the lounge, and, laying her 
coel, soft hand upon the fevered brow of the over- 
wrought woman, she gently soothed her into a pro- 
found and natural sleep. 

When, half an hour later, Stirling Denny re-entered 
the room, Sula was standing by the fireplace gazing 
abstractedly into the glowing heart of it. He glanced 
at the sleeping woman on the lounge, then crossed the 
floor softly and stood beside ‘Sula. 

** My prescription has worked like a charm,” he sald. 

*Bula blushed guiltily, and asked, deceltfully, ‘‘ What 
did you prescribe ?” 

‘* You !” he replied, with gentle boldness. ‘‘I came 
over here,” he went on, quite as if it were his 
duty to explain matters to Mrs. Stanhope, “to take 
|Mrs. Thorn over to the village, by request of Mrs. 
Harris. Squire Thorn has been so completely thrown 
off his balance by the shock of yesterday’s tragedy 
that I should not be surprised if it ended in dementia. 
He has been removed to Lawyer Harris’s, and it was 
thought best his wife should go to him. But I doubt 
her ability to be of any service at present.” 

Sula walked over to the lounge, laid her hand gently 
on Agnes’s forehead, and came back to the fireplace. 

“She has considerable fever now, but when she 
wakes up I suppose we ought to let her decide for 
herself whether she will go to the Village or not. Why 
not bring her husband home ?” 

** He raves 20 wildly at any proposal to remove him 
before the interment of my—unfortunate friend, that 
it has been decided best to humor him at present.” 

_ “God help him and forgive him !” said ’Sula ; ‘‘it ts 
hard for us todo so. He is old and feeble, but he has 
proven mighty for evil.” 

It is indeed hard to forgive him. His own suffer- 
Ing {s tremiéndous, though. I would rather be in Man- 
ton’s place than his.” 

What will become of her if the old man should lose 
hhis mind 2° sald Sula, reverting to the trouble nearest 
at hand. 

“I can imagine her finding the strength to endure 
unto the bitter end. It was the suddenness of this 
shock and the medium through which it was com- 
™ to her that threw her into her present help- 
leas condition. What will we do if she is not able to 
accompany me to the Village?” he added, presently, 
looking anxiously toward the sleeper on the lounge. 

_ “You will return there without her,” ‘Sula said, 
amiling at the perplexity in his face. 
And you?” 

m remain here until my presence is no longer 


| Agnes moaned in her sleep, and Ursula, hastening to 
her side, resumed the mesmeric motion of a cool band 
upon a hot brow, until the breathing of the sleeper 
became once more regular as a happy child’s, then 
back to her chair by the fire. 


need rest, poor dear! What of horrors you mui 


abruptly, quite as if he had been preparing it while she 
was over at Agnes’s side. “I have wronged you in my 
thoughts, and I want to tell you all about it.” 

** How ?” 

*Sula sat with her hands lightly crossed on her lap, 
a graceful, listless attitude common with her when 
the busy hands were idie. Her eyes, clear, tender, 
honest eyes, were raised to meet his, as he stood lean- 
ing with his back against the mantel shelf and his 
arms folded over his broad chest, somewhat as if he 
were forcibly confining some rebellious outburst of 
feeling. There wasa look of such eager interest on her 
sweet face as she asked that laconic question, that the 
temptation to stoop and press his lips upon her smooth 
white forehead beset him sorely. 

“*I have coupled you with other women, and have 
been angry with you for making it possible for me to 
do so. I fancied that you, too, had failed this lonely 
stranger in a strange land, by withholding the friend- 
ship that would have been such a priceless boon to her. 
I even imagined I saw you give your countenance to 
the cruel attempt to slight her that was made on a cer- 
tain Sunday we both remember. I want to beg your 
pardon for wronging you.” 

“You did not wrong me,” ’Sula sald, bravely and 
honestly. ‘‘I have been very unkind to her. I have 
treated her worse than I knew it was in me t> treat any 
one. But,” she flushed with sudden resentment, “‘ why 
should I humble myself toyou? What right have you 
to take me to task for my social shortcomings ?” 

‘Pardon me,” he answered, gravely. ‘‘ How greatly 
you err! I was taking myself to task for having 
wronged you. Your presence here to-day proves that 
you were not among those who laid so cruel and unjust 
a ban upon the Squire’s wife, does it not ?” 

‘“*T was as guilty as the guiltiest among them all,” she 
repeated, and the clear eyes grew troubled. 

** Will you not tell me why ?” he persisted. 

‘No, never !” Incautiously Sula had shed light upon 
a dark spot in the Major’s perception, and it illumined 
his face in a flashing smile, which, however, soon faded, 
and he asked, soberly : 

** May I go on being impertinent ?” 

Tf you can’t avold it, yes.” ‘Sula’s smile was kinder 
than her words. 

“I want to ask you one point-blank question. Has 
any specific charge ever been brought against this 
unhappy lady? Two point-blank questions, I should 
have sald. Do you belleve her to be unworthy the 
sweet solicitude that brought you here and soothed 
her as all my clumsy man’s sympathy could not do ?” 
To his dismay, Ursula Stanhope, the quietest, demurest, 
most self-sustained of women, suddenly dissolved in a 
passion of tears. ‘‘ Don’t,” he sald, in a choked voice. 
‘Every tear you shed scalds my heart! Ursula, you 
know that I love you. You have known it for so many 
months that it sounds trite to put it into words. Dar- 
ling, I have been trying you purposely. I knew you 
would be too honest to shelter yourself behind the 
filmsy network of excuses I manufactured for you! 

“* Please stop,” sald Sula, growing calm as suddenly as 
she had grown tempestuous. ‘‘I am too honest, I hope, 
to allow you to continue protestations that can never 
result in anything.” 

“Never result in anything! And why? Do not 
forfeit your character for honesty by becoming ambigu- 
ous. I do not belleve you would wantonly cause dis- 
tress to the meanest thing that lives, Mrs. Stanhope ; 
therefore I must charge myself with being a consum- 
mate puppy for supposing I had gained any degree of 
favor with you.” 

“Oh, no, no! You know thatI like you. Ah! my 
dear friend, why have you disturbed the placid current 
of our friendly intercourse ?” 

‘*The placid current of friendly intercourse is not 
sufficient for me. It must be more or leas between us, 
Ursula. Which shall it be ?” 

It was a masterful sort of wooing ; a wooing in keep- 
ing with the man. And ‘Sula felt the fullness of a 
response that would have made them both very happy 
singing in her heart and crying aloud for utterance. He 
was so strong, so self-sustained. Ah, whata restful life 
a woman might lead blessed with daily companionship 
with him, uplifted and cherished! The impulse to 
say, “‘ Let it be more !” was mighty, and hard to resist. 

Instead, she sald, with perfect outward calmness, 
with only a drooping of their white lids over the troubled 


eyes : 
Then let it be less |” 
He turned, and went away from her without another 
word, and presently she could hear the sound of oars, 
and she knew he was on his way back to the Village. 
She sat very still, but every stroke of those oars seemed 
to strike upon a sore spot in her breast. Her tyes were 
turned upon the window that gave a amall section of the 
lake to view. She saw his little boat shoot past the 
narrow strip of water with the swift motion of a pict- 
ure upon the slide of s magic lantern; and then 


| scape ceased to interest her, 


| 
{ 
| 
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ROMAN ARCHITECTURE. 

HE Greeks and Romans descended from a common 
stock, but as each nation worked out an inner ne- 
cessity of its nature,they developed characteristics wholly 
unlike. The Greeks were an ideal people, whose art 
was their life, and, winning by beauty, their sculpture 
and poetry are still the world’s best. The energetic, 
realistic Roman conquered for love of extending his 
power, then skillfully organized his ever-widening realm 
under a mighty central rule. His legacy to the ages is 
a system of laws, upon which all nations since have 
modeled their judiciary. Wealth followed conquest, 
and his splendor-loving heart adopted art as an enrich- 
ment in further demonstration of his power. The 
legend of the origin of Rome strikes the keynote of the 
people, whose thirst for conquest was unslaked till 
the seven-hilled city, as had been prophesied. was the 
capital of the whole world. England, France, Spain, 
Germany, North Africa, Egypt, and Asia Minor brought 
many diverse elements into the Roman Empire, and 
taxed their statesmanship to the utmost. No wonder 
they became a political people, broad-minded, self- 
reliant, fond of law, and having a stero sense of justice. 
With all these strange nations, speaking many tongues, 
in their body politic, they never lost their identity, and 
the last Roman bore « strong family likeness to the first. 

History is silent for five hundred years as to the exist- 
ence of Roman architecture, though grand works of 
utility were constructed, such as bridges, aqueducts 
(Rome, 31),’ the Appian Way, a wide, paved road thirty 
miles long, and the famous sewer called Cloaca Max- 
ima, which was high enough for a cart loaded with hay 
to pass through, and is still in good preservation, though 
built two thousand years ago. These sewers, made in 
the reign of the Tarquins, are interesting as showing the 
Romans’ first application of the arch, for the art of vault- 
ing is the key to Roman architecture. Egypt, Assyria, 
and Greece always used the lintel form of architecture, 
bounded by straight lines, with rectangular ground plans. 
Rome never had any architecture distinctively its own, 
but took from the Etruscans the arch, put a cross 
arch at right angles, and by natural transition s 
series of cross arches, and, lo! the dome grew into 
beauty. The strength and resisting power of ithe vaulted 
arch made it possible to erect large buildings of many 
stories. Romealso copied the columns and « ntabla 
tures of Greek temples, and finrlly increased the range 
of architectural possibilities by joining the arch, dome, 
and column into a magnificent whole, stamping thereon 
an imperishable seal of lordship and power. The Ro- 
mans never loved the simplicity and subtle refinements 
of architecture, and had not the Greeks’ fine sense of 
proportion, and they sacrificed delicacy and grace to 
wealth of ornament. Their carvings are coarser, and 
their liking for elaborate decoration led them to discard 
the dignified Doric column and the stately lonic, and 
use the rich foliated forms of the Corinthian. Notcon- 
tent with this, they blended the characteristics of the two 
latter into the Roman Corinthian, and, by still further 
embellishment, produced the Roman Composite. 

There are few remains of the earliest Roman temples, 
which were built on Etruscan models. Architecture 
became important about 150 B.c., after the Roman 
eagles conquered Greece, and the imperial city began 
to copy the older civilization it had mastered. The 
poverty-stricken Greek artisans were first employed to 
erect the great basilicas or halls of justice, which are 
modifications of Greek temples. These were after- 
ward used by the Christians as their earliest churches. 
The building of great public edifices always marks the 
consolidation of a nation. It was the boast of Augustus 
that he ‘‘found Rome brick, and left it marble,” and 
evéry year added temples, therme (baths), and amphi- 
theaters. 

One of the most impressive relics of this period is the 
Pantheon (Rome, 12), a domed hal] about 150 feet in 
diameter, and the same in height. It was probably part 
of the elaborate baths built by Agrippa a quarter of a 
century before Christ. When changed toa temple, a 
rectangular portico of splendid Corinthian columns was 
added. In the seventeenth century it was consecrated 
as a Christian church, but its pagan name stil] clings to 
it. The roof of silver was long ago replaced by lead, 
and despite the dirty, trivial surroundings and the 
vicissitudes of nineteen centuries revealed !n begrimed 
walls, cracks, and mutilations, even now the imposing 
entrance, the noble entablature and bronze doors, tell 
of the magnificence of this nation of conquerors, and 
recall Virgil’s lines celebrating the great day of its dedi- 
cation to all the gods. Within the circular hall (78) are 


2 The figures refer to the catalogue of the Soule Photograph 
Co., Boston, for the benefit of those making an art album of 
notable architecture, 


niches for the statues of the ancient deities, alternating 
with sets of Corinthian columns which support an entab- 
lature. Directly above this is the Attica, a second story 
with pilasters and more niches, but the marble en- 
richments have been replaced by tawdry decoration. 
Above the Attica is the enormous dome, through whose 
opening a flood of sunlight descends upon the cool 
shadows of the mosaic pavement. The dome has five 
tiers of boldly recessed panels, but the desecrating hand 
of a pope took its bronze to ornament St. Peter’s. The 
columns of yellow marble, and the impressive grandeur 
of its proportions, still proclaim it one of the sublimest 
achievements of Roman architecture. Here the weep. 
ing Italians laid the dead Raphael to rest beside his 
betrothed, while above his bier the unfinished Trans- 
figuration was eloquent with hope of immortality. 

Men reveal themselves most truly in their pastimes ; 
and what the Romans did is accounted for by what 
they were. The savage nature they took from their 
wolf foster-mother was never wholly lost; and in the 
golden age of Latin literature, which produced Virgil, 
Ovid, and Horace, the chief amusement was the gladia. 
torial combats. The temporary wooden structure for 
these shows was gradually replaced by stone. The great 
Flavian Amphitheater, or Coliseum, begun by Vespa- 
sian, was finished by his son Titus, 80 ap, the year 
after Vesuvius destroyed Herculaneum and Pompeii. 
This vast ellipse was more than 600 feet long, over 500 
feet wide, and contained tiers of seats for 80 000 spec- 
tators. When the Anglo-Saxons visited Rome, the ven- 
erable Bede records them as prophesying : ‘‘ While the 
Coliseum stands, Romé shall stand ; when the Coliseum 
falls, Rome falls ; when Rome falls, the world falls.” 
The Goths began its demolition, the Middle Ages used it 
for a fortress, the Renaissance pillaged it for material 
for palaces, and yet the massive ruin (16) in its desola- 
tion is majestic. Enough remains to show three stories 
of arcades, composed of Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian 
pilasters, each surmounted by their entablatures. The 
fourth story is Corinthian, and, as no traces of seats are 
found in it, its purpose puzzles antiquaries. It had no 
roof, but a huge awning could be swung overit. The 
arena in the center was sunken below the first row of 
seats, and opening into it were cells for the wild beasts, 
others for gladiators or the condemned. There was 
marvelous subterranean machinery to flood the arena 
for the mimic naval combats. A ticket of admission 
has recently been excavated—a plece of ivory, marked, 
** Section 6, lowest tier, seat 18.” Many women attend- 
ed, and perhaps a Roman matron held ‘‘ seat 18.” What 
were her sensations as the wild beasts rent each other ? 
Had she no mercy for the wounded gladiator who 
dropped his sword and appealed to the vast audience 
for his life, only to read his doom in thousands of 
thumbs turned downward ? Did she join the yelling 
applause when the lions devoured the Christian martyrs ? 
Oh, the pity of it! Yet the Romans loved these spec- 
tacles and even St. Augustine describes their terrible 
fascination over him. It was an epitome of Roman life, 
and this immoderate stimulus of scenes of blood, upon 
which they daily fed, logically produced the monsters 
who held the imperial scepter, and we cease to wonder 
at the character revealed in the portrait busts of the 
Cewsars.' To-day there stands in the arena a cross, in 
memory of the thousands of martyrs who died there, 
and a glad sign of the final triumph of Christianity. 

Titus also built spacious and elegant baths, containing 
library, theater, gymnasium, and reading-room, whose 
fine frescoes suggested to Raphael his noble Loggie of 
the Vatican. To celebrate the destruction of Jerusalem 
he reared a superb arch (23), richly ornamentated and 
inscribed on the one side, and on the other, in relief, a 
group of bronze horses and the conquering hero, whose 
attendants bear the sacred candlesticks from the Jewish 
temple. This monumental type of triumphal arch was 
a favorite with the Romans, and the highly ornamented, 
overloaded style which marks the decadence of their art 
is well shown in the Arch of Constantine (21). Some- 
times they substituted a single shaft, as seen in Trajan’s 
Column (27), with a spiral relief in bronze, illustrating 
his military exploits. It still stands amongst the broken 
columns of an old basilica in Trajan’s Forum. 

The Romans honored their dead with sepulchra) 
monuments, which also proclaim the pride of the living. 
The Appian Way is lined with their ruins; but, alas 
for human pride ! many of their names are unknown. A 
circular round tower (83) marks the tomb of Cecilia 
Metella, ‘‘ the wealthiest Roman’s wife,” about whom 
Childe Harold soliloquized. Another example is the 
Pyramid of Cestius (63), built into the ancient wall, and 
still intact. Near this is the Protestant cemetery 
where the poets Keats and Shelley are buried. Hadrian 
built bimself a splendid mausoleum by the Tiber (9), 
now called Castle of St. Angelo. The same emperor 
erected the splendid Temple of Zeus at Athens, and a 
magnificent one at Baalbek, of which time has left 
standing only eight Corinthian columns. 

Splendor and luxury increased rapidly as Rome has 


3 Copies in Boston Museum of Fine Arta, 


tened to her fall, and wickedness and de 
flaunted themselves in the gorgeous palaces, and even 
the worship in their temples is too vile to be recounted. 
Each emperor tried to surpass his predecessors in the 
gorgeousness and size of his public buildings; but I can 
speak of only one more—the Baths of Caracalla, built a 
century before Constantine removed the seat of empire 
to Constantinople. This colossal structure contained 
marble seats for 16,000 bathers, titanic promenade halls, 
galleries, and gymnasia—the innumerable parts brought 
into a symmetrical, magnificent ueity. Among the ruins 
of its splendid columns have been found priceless sculpt. 
ures, such as the Farnese Bull, the Hercules, and Flora, 
now in Naples. 

Rome fell by her own internal corruption ; for God 
hath set his curse on unrighteousness, and the pall of 
the Dark Ages covered her shame. 

** This is the moral of all human tales— 
’Tis but the same rehearsal of the past : 
First Freedom, and then Glory ; when that fails, 
Wealth, vice, corruption—barbarism at last— 
And History, with all her volumes vast, 


Hath but one page.”’ 
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INDICATIONS OF SPRING. 


ERTAIN signs, 80 delicate as to defy a clear and 

eomprehensive recognition, tell us that spring is 
upon us. Other signs are very clear and comprehensive. 
The dust of months, if not of ages, is forcing itself on 
the housekeeper’s vision ; the advertisement in the favor- 
ite paper announces the fact, if not with flourish of 
trumpets, at least with a flourish of printers’ ink. In 
the country lanes and byways the dulcet tones of the 
hand-organ float in upon the ear. These are the things 
present, Things absent or beginning to be scarce in 
certain places announce just as loudly that spring has 
come. The perennial tramp is laying plans for his 
summer tour; some, whose journeys include a larger 
area of country, have already started, lured by the 
sunny days of early March. The place to which he has 
grown familiar, the police station lodging-house, has 
vacancies caused by his absence. ‘‘He will not be 
missed.” 

In his tour he will include your barn and house, 
unless you are protected by one or both of two things— 
common sense and a good dog. 

The amount of sentimental nonsense printed about 
these pests of humanity is enough to rouse indignation. 
No self-respecting man goes about the country in sum- 
mer begging for food and stealing a place in which to 
sleep. Unfortunate circumstances may make a man 
homeless, or throw him out of work for a time, but in 
summer, in such a country as this, a few miles wil! 
bring him to work that will earn him at least one meal, 
and the probabilities are of several. 

Trampe are the fruit of laziness and sentimental 
charity. Many women, and men too, have by their 
indiscriminate giving and ignorant charity kicked to the 
bottom of the hill of self-respect the man who had 
only taken one step toward the bottom when he met 
them. Laziness turned his face from self-support, and 
the first food given without the equivalent in labor 
completed the destruction. Not many angels have 
been entertained unawares since Abraham’s time. The 
angels we entertain unawares do not come sneaking 
round by back doors in rags and dirt ; they come in at 
the front doors on legitimate errands. 

A charming and devoted minister’s wife, in a Con- 
necticut parish, was roused almost to the point of opposl. 
tion to her husband because of a law which he said was 
as inflexible as that of the Medes and Persians : No mcre 
men or women should be fed at the kitchen door of the 
parsonage unless they earned the food by fifteen 
minutes’ labor. A cord of uncut wood was delivered 
in the woodshed, a new saw and ax bought, with the 
understanding that every man who applied for food 
should saw or cut wood for fifteen minutes before he 
was fed, and if he was willing to work longer he was to 
be paid ten cents per hour and his meals. The wife 
must furnish work for the women, either scrubbing, or 
weeding the garden, or raking leaves ; the law of the 
Bible, ‘‘If a man will not work, neither shall he eat,” 
was to be the unalterable law of that household. The 
first applicant was a surly, able-bodied man. The 
tender-hearted mistress had an interview with him and 
explained the situation. He was very hungry, and of 
course would be glad to work for his breakfast. He 
was escorted to the woodshed by the dainty mistress, 
who returned to the house, sorrowful because she had 


1 decided her idol was not without « flaw ; he was not 
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to the poor. Aftera time she thought she 
would see how the much-abused tramp was getting 
along. He was not to be found. The wood and saw 
stood in the same relation they did before he was intro- 
duced. When the master of the house was informed of 
what had happened, he expressed devout thankfulness 
that the ax or saw had not disappeared with the very 
hungry man, and cynically remarked, ‘‘ They weighed 
too much. He was so hungry he did vot have the 
strength to carry them.” No. 2 proved a more worthy 

and earned a breakfast and dinner and seventy 
cents. The experiment was fairly tested, and in less 
than three months the applications for food, or ‘‘ just 
ten cents to pay me fare to New York,” were so rare 
that the applicant was an object of curiosity to the 
family. The major part of the cord of wood was cut, 
split, and piled by the hired man, and the master of the 
house thought that he had saved in provisions more than 
twice the amount of the price of the wood. His 
example was followed by his neighbors, and the tramp 
population in that village almost entirely disappeared 
before the close of that summer. 


THE KITCHEN DURING LENT. 


By KaTHEerntne W. ARMSTRONG. 
Il. 

NICE entrée is made in this way : Butter thickly 

the bottom of a pudding-dish and cover with 
thinly sliced Parmesan cheese ; break over this four or 
five fresh eggs very carefully, so as to keep the yolks 
intact ; then sprinkle with pepper and salt, cover with 
a gill of rich sweet cream, strew thickly with grated 
cheese, and brown in a quick oven. 

The Italian style of cooking eggs is quite different 
from any other. Rub together smoothly two spoonfuls 
of flour with four ounces of butter in a saucepan, stir- 
ring constantly. When thick, stir in a little boiling 
milk, and season with salt and pepper ; add three ounces 
more of butter, and a little chopped parsley, worked 
well together. Have ready eight hard boiled eggs, 
sliced, add them to the sauce, and serve hot. 

Stuffed eggs are a nice lunch dish. Cut in halves, 
carefully, six hard-boiled eggs. Take out the yolks, 
and mash with parsley and finely chopped onion, one 
teaspoonful of butter, the yolk of a raw egg, salt and 
pepper. With this refill the halves, place them in a 
baking-dish, cover with drawn butter, sprinkle with 
powdered cracker, and set the dish in the oven a few 
moments to brown delicately. 

OMELET SOUFFLEE—A DESSERT. 

Six eggs, six ounces of fine sugar, grated rind and 
juice of one lemon; add the sugar to the yolks, and 
beat as light as possible. Beat the whites toa stiff 
froth, then add the lemon juice slowly to the yolks 
and sugar. After mixing well, pour in the whites, stir- 
ring constantly. Pour all into a deep, well-buttered 
pudding-dish, and bake immediately twenty minutes in 
a moderate oven ; serve at once. 

ANOTHER DESSERT—SWEET OMELET. 

Beat four eggs lightly, add a little salt and two spoon- 
fuls of fine sugar, pour into a hot, buttered fry-pan, and 
when well set lay in two largespoonfuls of raspberry jam, 
cook one moment, roll up, and dish it, sprinkling with 
powdered sugar. This is very rich and delicious. 

An excellent relish is made of six hard-boiled eggs, 
rubbed through a sieve, with one quarter pound of 
butter, one quarter pound of fine sugar, the juice and 
grated rind of one lemon, a spoonful of brandy, and a 
little nutmeg. 

A very showy and ornamental dish for the table, as 
well as very palatabie, is made after this wise: Boil the 
eggs twelve minutes, throw into cold water, and remove 
the shells. Then boil some red beets till very soft, 
mash them finely, and pour over them enough cold 
vinegar to cover theeggs. Add salt, pepper, cloves, and 
nutmeg ; put the eggs into a jar, and pour the mixture 
over them. In two days they will be a bright color, 
and have a fine flavor as well. 

EGG SALAD. 

Chop the yolks and whites of eight hard-boiled eggs, 
separately. Put a little mayonnaise dressing into the salad- 
dish, then a layer of chopped whites, then of yolks, and 
80 on till all are used. Then make a hole in the middle 
and fill it with the mayonnaise. 

This is very good when the ordinary materials for 
salads are scarce. 

SNOW EGGS—A DESSERT. 

Whisk the whites of six eggs to a stiff froth with a 
little powdered sugar. Set one quart of milk, sweetened 
to the taste, over the fire; when it boils moderately, 
drop the egg froth on it by tablespoonfuls ; a few sec- 
onds will cook them ; take them out on a sieve to drain. 
When all the egg froth is used, strain what is left of the 
milk, let it get cold, and mix gradually with it the 
beaten yolks of the eggs, with a teaspoonful of Royal 
vanilla flavoring. Put the vessel containing this into a 
saucepan of water, and keep stirring on the fire till the 


¢ream thickens, To serve, pile up the snow-belis on 


platter, and pour the cream around them. Sprinkle the 
top with colored sugar, or ‘‘ hundreds and thousands.” 
This is a very handaome dish, and well repays the trouble 
of making it. 

Egg baskets area nice breakfast dish. Make them 
the day after having roast turkey or chicken for dinner. 
Boil six eggs hard. Out smoothlyinhalf. Removethe 
yolks. Rub them to a paste with some melted butter ; 
add salt and pepper, and set aside. Chop the cold 
fowl very finely, and mix with the egg paste, moisten- 
ing it a little with melted butter, or gravy left from 
the roast. Cut off a slice of the hollowed whites of eggs, 
to make them stand; fill with the meat, and arrange 
closely on a flat dish ; pour over the rest of the gravy 
heated boiling hot, and enriched by a few spoonfuls of 
cream ; bake twenty minutes in a moderate oven. 

A side-dish for supper or lunch may be made by wet- 
ting some cracker crumbs in milk, and adding some 
melted butter. Puta layer of this into a buttered pud- 
ding-dish ; then a layer of cold, sliced, hard-boiled eggs, 
seasoning with pepper and salt ; then a layer of finely 


on the top, over which are scattered bits of butter. 
Bake half an hour in a quick oven. 


meg, and two well-beaten eggs. 


tered plate, and bake forty minutes, to a rich brown, 
and serve at once. 

Few dishes make a finer appearance on the table than 
baked fish, when nicely cooked and handsomely gar- 


nished. It affords much room for the display of taste 


in ornamentation, as well as gratification of taste in 


eating. 
TO BAKE FISH. 

Bluefish, bass, and shad are the best for baking. 
Wash the fish, wipe dry, and rub the inside with salt. 
Fill with a dressing made of a handful of bread crumbs, 
one slice of finely chopped fat pork, one egg, and a lit- 
tle parsley and pepper. Sew or tle up the fish, score 
several times across, and in each scoring lay a narrow 
strip of fat salt pork, and dredge all with flour. Now 
fry a good slice of pork in the dripping-pan, quite 
brown, add one cup of boiling water, lay the fish in, 
and bake nearly an hour, basting often. To make the 
sauce, add a little blended flour and butter to the liquid, 
and pour over or around the fish, and garnish with 
sliced lemon and sprigs of parsley. 

But there are times when, and places where, no fresh 
fish of any kind is to be had, and the only resort is 
canned fish. Nothing can be poorer than a poor grade 
of canned stuff of any kind, but canned salmon, at a 
fair price, and of excellent quality, is obtainable at all 
first-class groceries. To cook it, drain out the oll thor- 
oughly, and add to the fish fresh cream or milk, thicken 
with a little flour, seavon to the taste, and, lastly, stir in 
one egg. Itisa good breakfast dish. Canned salmon 
makes a very fair salad, when lobsters are not plenty. 
The same may be sald of sardines, which also make 
delicious sandwiches for lunch. 

Every one is supposed to know how to make codfish 
balls, of one-third freshened, shredded salt codfish, and 
two thirds mashed potato, made up with an egg, a little 
butter, and fried, in hot drippings, to a rich brown on 
both sides. The remains of yesterday’s boiled halibut 
used In the same way are very good. 

Shredded salt codfish, cooked in cream, and thickened 
by stirring in two or three eggs, also makes a good 
breakfast dish; and broiled salt or smoked mackerel, 
smothered in cream, relishes well. 

Eels are made inviting by proper cooking, cut in finger 
lengths, parbolled to extract the oil, then dipped in 
yellow corn-meal, and fried. 

Lobsters can be served in a great variety of ways; 
and oysters, too, in soup, stews, fried, scalloped, 
broiled, and raw, will help to give variety to the meals 
of every day of fasting from meat the forty days of 
Lent. Of these, more anon. 


TWO TRIBUTARIES. 


HE best means of education is the gual to which 
the eyes of parents bave been turned for genera- 
tions. Some congratulate themselves on having found 
it ; others mourn for the days of their own youth, when 
education was education ; others are still looking hope- 
fully forward, believing their grandchildren will have 
the benefit which was not for themselves or children. 
It isa question whether there will ever be found a 
system that is perfect. Every age demands new meth- 
ods, new objects, that are not perfected until that gener- 
ation is about to pass away. The succeeding genera- 
tion, having had the benefit of the cry of the preceding, 
is given an enlarged vision, and so makes new demands. 
Education is a process] of evolution. [ts future is 


always prophecy, 


chopped cold roast beef, or cold chicken ; then repeat 
the order of the layers till the dish is full, having crumbs 


Another delicious supper dish is the following: Put 
together a pint bowl of grated cheese, and the same of 
fine cracker crumbs, one teaspoonful of salt, a little nut- 
Over all this pour one 
pint of boiling milk, stand in a warm place on the fire 
three or four hours, then pour upon a large, well-but- 


Ideals change in every age, and ia no field of thought 
is there a greater change than in this of education. 
Milton gives his ideal : 


* About an hour and a half ere they eat at noon should 
be allowed them for exercise and due rest afterwards; but 
the time for this may be enlarged at pleasure, aceord- 
ing as their rising in the morning shall be early. The 
exercise which [| commend first is the exact use of 
their weapon ; to guard and to strike safely with edge or 
point ; this will keep them healthy, nimble, strong, and well 


| in breath, is also the likeliest means to make them grow 


large and tall, and to inspire them with a gallant and fear- 
less courage, which being tempered with seasonable lectures 
and precepts to make them of true fortitude and patience, 
will turn into a native and heroic valor, and make them 
hate the cowardice of doing wrong. They must be also prac- 
ticed in all the locks and gripes of wrestling, wherein 
Englishmen were wont to excel, as need may often be in 
fight to tug, to grapple, andto close. And this perhaps will 
be enough, wherein to prove and heat their single strength. 
The interim of unsweating themselves regularly, and con- 
venient rest before meat, may both with profit and delight be 
taken up in recreating and composing their travailed spirits 
with the solemn and divine harmonies of music heard, or 
learned ; either while the skillful organist plies his grave 
and fancied descant, in lofty fugues, or the whole symphony 
with artful and unimaginable touches adorn and grace the 
well studied choris of some choice composer ; sometimes 
the lute, or soft organ stop, waiting on elegant voices either 
to religious, martial, or civil ditties ; which, if wise men and 
propbets be not cxtremely out, have a great power over 
dispositions and manners, to smooth and make them gentle 
from rustic harshness and distempered passions. The like 
also would not be unexpedient after meat to assist and 
cherish nature in her first concoction, and send their minds 
back to study in good tune and satisfaction. Where hav- 
ing followed it close under vigilant eyes till about two hours 
before supper, they are, by a sudden alarum or watchword, 
to be called out to their military motions, under sky or 
covert, according to the season, as was the Roman wont.”’ 


Muscle and courage are his objects in a child’s educa- 
tion. The first is given in our day a share at least of 
thought ; the latter, alas ! is not either the alm or desire 
of popular thought, and has sunk to the level of the 
prize-ring, where it became brutalized, or lies unrecog- 
nized in the nature of the chance hero, who is surprised 
into using his unknown force. 

Ben Jonson, who preceded Milton by only thirty-odd 
years, has left his ideal, coming nearer to the thought of 
to-day : 

** IT confess, my Lord, they will seem but petty and minute 
things I shall offer to you, being writ for children, and of 
them. But studies have their infancy as well as creatures. 
We see in men, even the strongest compositions had their 
beginnings from milk and the cradle, and the wisest tarried 
sometimes about apting their mouths to letters and syllables. 
In their education, therefore, the care must be the greater 
had of their beginnings, to know, examine, and weigh their 
natures, which, though they be proner in some children to 
some disciplines, yet are they naturally prompt to taste all 
by degrees, and with change; for change is a kind o¢ 
refreshing in studies, and infuseth knowledge by way of 
recreation. Thence the school itself is called a play or game, 
and all letters are so best taught to scholars. They should 
not be affrighted or deterred in their entry, but drawn on 
with exercise and emulation. A youth should not be made 
to hate study before he knew the cause to love it, or taste 
the bitterness before the sweet, but called and allured, 
entreated and praised ; yea, when he deserves it not. For 
which cause I wish them sent to the best school, and a pub- 
lic, which I think the best. Your Lordship, I fear, hardly 
hears of that, as willing to breed them in your eye and at 
home, and doubting their manners may be corrupted abroad. 
They are in more danger in your own family, among il] 
servants, allowizg they be safe in their schoolmaster, than 
amongst a thousand boys, however immodest. Would we 
did not spoil our own children, and overthrow their manners 
ourselves by too much indulgence! To breed them at home 
ig to breed them in a shade, where in a school they have the 
light and heat of the sun. They are used and accustomed to 
things and men. When they come forth into the common- 
wealth they find nothing new or toseek. They have made 
their friendships and aid, some to last till their age. They 
hear what is commanded to others as well as themselves— 
much approved, much corrected—all which they bring te 
their own stere and use, and learn as much as they hear.” 

This was a great advance on John Locke, who wrote 
of public schools in this vein : 

‘* He that considers how diametrically opposite the skill 
of living well, and managing, as a man should do, his 
affairs in the world, is to the malapertness, tricking, or vio- 
lence learnt among schoolboys, will think the faults of a 
private education infinitely to be preferred tosuch improve- 
ments ; and will take care to preserve his child’s innocence 
and modesty at home, as being nearer kin and more in the 
way of thove qualities which make a useful and able man.”’ 

Coming down to our own day, we have a picture pre- 
sented of a school life of the nineteenth century. Its 
results are seen in the life and works of a man occupy- 
ing a position far in advance of the rank and file of his 
day and generation—a leader of men. Edward Everett 
Hale, in the “ Forum,” gives the history of the educa- 
tional forces of his own life. His recollections of the 
first school he attended are of a comfortable yellow 
chair and an interesting book to read. He made the 
discovery afterward that he was in the yellow chair as a 


punishment, Tears are more often the result of jus 
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fuch ignorance. Pain and perplexity enter into the 

problem presented in equal portions to many a child’® 
mind. Can there be a greater loss of force, or more 
useless, than punishing a child without making it clear 
why he is punished ? Parents and teachers are fre- 
quently guilty of this. 

Like all boys, Mr. Hale outgrew this child paradise ; 
but a wise father chose wisely again, and the next 
teacher is presented as Mr. Simple: 

‘* Having found Simple, he found what he wanted—a good- 
natured, innocent fellow, who would neither set the bay on 
fire nor want to, who could and would keep us out of mis- 
chief for five or six hours a day, and would never send us 
home mad with rage or injustice, or ambitious.’’ 

In the next extract is a lesson for every mother of 
school boy or girl : 

“IT came home from this ube at the end of the first 
month with a report which showed that I was ninth in a 
class of fifteen. That is about the rank I generally had. I 
showed it to my mother because I had to. I thought she 
would not like it. To my great surprise and relief, she said 
it was a very good report. I said I thought she would be 
displeased because I was so low in the class. ‘Oh,’ she 
said, ‘that is no matter. Probably the other boys are 
brighter than you. God made them so, and you cannot 
help that. But the report says you are among the boys who 
behave well. That you can see to, and that is all I care 
about.’ The truth was that at the end of the report there 
was a sort of sub-report of ‘Rank as regards conduct 
alone,’ as if conduct alone was not the most important 
affair in earth or heaven.”’ 

Fathers, in this day of competition and hurry, are 
very apt to leave the education of the children to be 
settled by the mothers and the schools, the paying of 
bills, and the occasional reading of reports satisfying an 
uneasy conscience. The thought of explaining or inter- 
esting a son in school in the business or aim of his own 
career would never appear as the smallest cloud in the 
mental horizon of the average American father. Happily 
for the fortunate few, there are such fathers. Mr. 
Hale says : 

‘* My father always teok it for granted that his children 
were interested in what was worthy of interest. He intro- 
duced the railway system into New England. When I was 
eleven years old, I held his horse on the salt marshes by 
Charles River, while he was studying routes, grades, and dis- 
tances. He would come back to his ‘ chaise’ and explain 
to me the plans and necessities, as if I had been his equal. 
I doubt if I were twelve years old when he gave me & scrap 
of French in the ‘Journal des Debats’ ahout excava- 
tions in Assyria, and asked me to translate it for his news- 
paper. He intrusted us all with delicate and difficult com- 
mission3 while we ranked as boys. He gave us his entire 
confidence, and never withdrew it.’’ 


Differences frequently exist between teachers and 
pupil, and it is as great an injustice toa child to decide, 
without investigation, that he is at fault as it is to decide 
the reverse. If differences, serious enough to last days, 
exist between teacher and pupil, or if they are of fre- 
quent occurrence, a wise parent will think if time to 
interfere, as neither of the principles are infallible. 
Impartial decisions may not be easily reached when 
love weighs the scale so heavily, but they are possible, 
and well repay, in the child’s future, all outlay of time, 
nerve, or money. 

Mean men, men of little natures, men capable of petty 
revenges, have worn and harassed many schoolboys’ 
lives. How much more easily a boy could bear the annoy- 
ance and strain imposed by such a teacher if the man’s 
nature were understood and the boy’s position recog- 
nized at home! Says Mr. Hale: 

*] remember coming to my father in a rage at some 
absurdity of a little man to whom the college had given 
some authority. I wanted to leave the college, and be done 
with the whole crew of them. My father showed me at once 
that he had more respect for my judgment that that of my 
oppressor; that in human life we all have to deal with infe- 
rior men, and must not quarrel with that necessity; and 
sent me back to wy drudgery well satisfied, because I could 
not lose his regard. He made me a man by treating me as 
@ man should be treated.”’ 

This last sentence sums up the purpose of education. 
No school, no teacher, can accomplish this without the 
aid of an intelligent home influence. No school or 
teacher can seriously mar, and cannot destroy, the 
foundation laid in a refined, intelligent home. 

There is a marriage of influences in every child’s life 
that cannot be divorced. The results of that marriage 
are education and training ; these can form a two-headed 
monstrosity, repulsive to the world, a lifelong burden 
to the child; or they can be that strung force which 
we call well-developed, harmonious character. 


‘* No deep experience bravely borne can fail to leave 
its mark, often giving power in return for patience, and 
lending a subtle loveliness to faces whose bloom it has 


destroyed.” 
‘* You be better riz than me ; though, let me tell you, 


too much emptin’s makes bread poor stuff, like baker's 
trash ; and too much workin’ up makes it hard and 


dry. ” 
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NO CRY, NO KISS. 


By WILLIAM R. TERRETT. 


UR Mildred has just been “‘ painted’’— 
The brightest of tiny girls, 
Blue-eyed, red-cheeke4, and sainted 
By the halo of her curls. 


Lifelike? Yes; love’s deft fingers 
Penciled that brow, those eyes, 

And the dew on the lips, where lingers 
A baby’s sweet surprise. 


Our baby still we call her ; 
Half-bud, half-blossom she, 

Though wise enough, if taller, 
To be forty instead of three, 


**T half believe,’’ said father, 5 
‘That a picture-baby’s the best. 

She isn’t a bit of bother, 
Never needs to be undressed. 


** Eyes never red with crying, 
Cheeks never wet with tears, 

And a smile on her sweet lips lying 
That never disappears.’’ 


** Well, papa,’’ Midge said, demurely, 

** There’s one thing I guess you'll miss ; 
Perhaps she won’t cry, but surely 

You’ll find—no cry, no kiss.”’ 


LESSONS OF KINDNESS TO ANIMALS 
INCULCATED BY BUDDHA. 


By CHARLES T,. JEROME. 


N reading Edwin Arnold’s grand poem, “‘The Light 
of Asis,” I have been deeply impressed by the béau- 
tiful life and character of Prince Gautama, styled Prince 
Saddarthsa, the founder of Buddhism, and worshiped 
since his death as Buddha. 

Among the most lovable characteristics of this life, 
so abundantly filled with good deeds, those which 
seemed to me among the most touchingly beautiful were 
the tokens of his wonderful tenderness and pity, that 
embraced, not man alone, but all living creatures. 

Much of that which has come down through twenty- 
four centuries is doubtless legendary. Much is doubt- 
less true. We cannot always separate fact from legend, 
but this we indeed know, that whatever there may 
be of truth, whatever of tradition, the brightness of a 
life whose teachings were always those of love and 
pity, even to the least of living creatures, did not go 
out in darkness at his death; and that among four 
hundred millions of people who are elther the followers 
of Buddha, or whose religious belief is directly modi- 
fied by, or to some extent incorporated with, Buddhism, 
his precepts and example bave a powerful influence in 
restraining cruelty. 

From the facts and traditions of a religion which we 
call pagan, we indeed may receive teachings of mercy 
and tenderness ; shall we not profit aiso by them ? 

I find that I cannot so well serve my purpose of briefly 
calling attention to these characteristics of his life as by 
giving two or three quotations from the admirable poem 
to which I have referred. 

I have noted, as of special interest, this among the 
earliest incidents of his child iife. 

It is related that while playing in the palace grounds, . 
a flock of wild swans flew over, seeing which his cousin 
Devadatta drew his bow and wounded one. The. 
wounded bird fell fluttering before the prince,“ who. 
took it tenderly in his arms, drew forth the arrow, and 
sought to allay its tright and pain. While he soothed 
and caressed it, his cousin sent, demanding it. Earnestly 
solicitous to preserve its life, the Prince refused to give, 
it up, and gravely answered : 

‘**Say no! the bird is mine, | 
The first of myriad things which shall be mine 
By right of mercy and love’s lordlineas, 
For now I know, by what within me stirs, 
That I shall teach compassion unto men, 
And be a sp: echless world’s interpreter, 
Abating this accursed flood of woe, 
Not man’s alone.”’ 


The sacred books relate that the question of owner 
ship was submitted to the wise for decision, and after 
much debate, an unknown priest arose, who said : 


* «Tf life be aught, the saviour of a life 
Owns more the living thing than he can own 
Who sought to slay : the slayer spoils and wastes, 
Toe cherisher sustains—give him the bird ;’ 
Which judgment all found just.’’ 


So a life that was perhaps—excepting one—the noblest 
ever lived, commenced its work in early childhood, and 
its first teaching was the beautiful lesson of mercy. 

I note next an incident of his young manhood, after. 
he has turned his back upen the ee 


his palace home, to become homeless, poor, g wanderer 


VoL 33, No. 13. 
over the earth, in his mission of doing good. Note. 
worthy, is it not, that almost the first record of his young 
manhood—even at the threshold of his career—jix, 
the record of his earliest childhood, was one of mercy 
and pity toward dumb animals ? 

Again, the sacred books relate that in the heat of the 
day, while on his dusty and weary pilgrimage, he me 
& herdsmen driving a flock of sheep and goats to a dis. 
tant place of sacrifice. Seeing a lamed and bleeding 
lamb limping painfully after the herd, he tenderly 
took it in his arms, and bore it with such benignant 
bearing through the dust and heat that those who 
saw him wondered. And when he came to the place of 
sacrifice he stayed the knife of the priest, and, unfastep. 
ing the cords which bound the sacrificial victim, releaseq 
it; and then, addressing priest and multitude— 

spake 
Of life which all can take, but none can give— 
Life, which all creatures love and strive to keep, 
Wonderful, dear, and pleasant unto each, 
Even to the meanest ; yea, a boon to all 
Where pity is, for pity makes the world 
Soft to the weak, and noble to the strong. 
Unto the dumb lips of his flock he lent 
Sad pleading words, showing how man, who prays 
For mercy t» the gods, is merciless, 
Being as God to those: albeit all life 
Is linked and kin, and what weslay have given 
Meek tribute of the milk and wool, and set 
Fast trust upon the hands which murder them.”’ 


In the sacred record it is said that King Bimbasare 
was so moved by this merciful teaching that he issued 
a decree making the life of beasts sacred. 

I am reminded of words spoken of One whose name 
we in this Christian land hold in sacred reverence, for 
they are these: ‘‘I will have mercy, and not sacrifice,” 
But I{will not digress. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to extend reference to the 
merciful teachings of this i)lustrious Prince, as they 
relate to lower animals. Always in accord with those 
I have instanced, who shall estimate their benign 
influence over his hundreds of millions of followers 
through more than a score of centuries? Terribly 
corrupted and perverted as his teachings have be- 
come, can we for a moment doubt that a life which 
by precept and example taught men, first of all things, 
mercy toward the weak and the dependent, and toward 
the lives that are below humanity, as weakest and 
most dependent, has, to an untold extent, amelior- 
ated suffering, and, drawing men to itself by its attri- 
butes of love and pity, has made mankind better and 
happier ? 

I have not attempted argument on the subject of our 
duty to animals. I have only brought before you, 
through the noble poem of Edwin Arnold, the compas- 
sion and pity of a pagan prince toward the life below 
ourcwn. I feel that attempted argument would only 
mar the effect of his teachings. 

Yet one single thought. Looking back, through the 
dim centuries, to the life of sublime pity and mercy of 
this pagan teacher, can we not, as I have already said 
in other words, take helpful instruction from it, and 
learn that mercy, even to the meanest of God’s creat- 
ures, is more than princely—as Saddartha through 
mercy was more than prince—that it is in the highest 
and best sense grandly and nobly sublime? 

A greater than him of whom I have written has said, 
‘* Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.” 


HOW BILLY APRIL-FOOLED HIS 
MOTHER. 


By Sypney DayrReE. 


ILLY Brand’s mother stepped out of her little 

house after breakfast to go away for her day's 

sewing. Billy was busy with hammer and nails in a 
corner of the shed. 

** What are you doing, Billy ?” she asked. 

**Oh, nothin’.” 

** Billy, I want to know before I go. You must tell 
me this minute.” 

She spoke in a tone half suspicious, half complaining. 
Billy looked up without the scowl] it might have seemed 
to provoke. 

‘* Why, mother, I'm going to April-fool Sue the big- 
gest kind you ever saw.” 

Mrs. Brand’s heart sank, if a thing can be said to sink 
which is very far down already. She had forgotten that 
it was the first of April. and Saturday. Where might 
not all the tricks and pranks sure to be conjured up by 
Billy's active brains and carried out by his restless limbs 
lead him by night ? 

“ Billy, don’t do it. Don’t, now, do anything to tor- 
ment Susy while I’m gone. She's feeling bad to-day, | 
know, for I saw her crying when she tried to move 
‘round. Now, Billy, prumise me you'll let that alone, 
whatever it is.” 

Ske, pointed toward his work, which he had hidden 
tromview. Billy shook his head stoutly. 


| 
| 
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«T couldn’t do that, mother ; but don’t you bescared— 
I won't do anything bad to Sue.” 

He jumped up and kiesed her as he spoke, a proceed- 
ing which so astonished her that, with another warning, 
she went off, with fewer misgivings than she had felt 


ore. 
ay worked away very busily foran hour. He was 
skillful with tools, and, by the time he held up his work, 
it was quite worthy of the approving nod and smile he 
gave as he said to himself : 

“That'll do. Wonder what she’ll say !” 

It was three small shelves rather cleverly made of pine 
boards, hung together by leather straps. The edge of 
each shelf was finished with a trimming made of strips 
of red flannel which he had found among his mother’s 
carpet rags. Pinked with a pair of scissors and nailed 
on with common silver plated tacks set in at regular 
intervals, it gave them an appearance of neatness which 
highly delighted Billy. 

Real style about it !” he again remarked to himself, 
as he carried it toward the house. ‘‘ Now, if I canonly 
get it in without her seeing—” 

Peeping cautiously in at the door, he watched until he 
saw her go with slow and painful steps into the small 
bedroom which opened off the kitchen. Darting nolse- 
leasly in, he hung the shelves on a nail which he had 
driven when a favorable chance had offered a few days 
before. Then with hasty movements he brought a few 
of his sister’s books and laid on one of the shelves, her 
work-basket, and, lastly, a few pansies which he had 
gathered in a neglected bed in the garden. All these 
arranged to his full satisfaction, he waited for the sound 
of the hesitating steps returning, and shouted : 

“ April fool !” 

Susy gave a little scream and sald, peevishly : 

‘‘Oh, you tease! You gave me such astart, Why— 
Billy !” 

Her eyes fell on the shelves, and Billy, with his stumpy 
little figure drawn to its full height, watched with keen 
eyes and lost not a ray of the surprise and pleasure 
which lighted up her face. 

“Billy, did you do ft ?” 

“ Yes,” a little sheepishly, as she put her arm about 
his neck. 

did you ?” 

“Oh, I’m 80 awfully sorry when it hurts you to walk. 
And I seen one of them things down to the bookstore, 
only twas shiny and got up stylish ; and I thought if 
you had such a one you could keep lots of things 
handy right by you and wouldn’t have to hurt your foot 
gettin’ up. “Taint very smooth, you see. Deacon 
Todd’s old plane wouldn't work worth a cent.” 

“It's a beauty.” Susy looked down at her poor 
crooked foot without a frotful scowl), for the first time, 
perhaps, since the cruel hurt had come to it years ago, 
saying softly : 

“* You wouldn't ’a’ done it for me if I hadn’t been 
lame, Billy.” 

Billy shuffled his feet, took a few lounging steps about 
the kitchen, poked at the fire, gave the wood-boxa kick, 
and then went back to his sister with a face which 
showed that something Jay heavy on his mind. 

‘‘ Sue, I’ve been—well—thinkin’. The tallest kind of 
thinkin’, Sue—” 

‘What you been thinking about, Billy ?” 

‘Thinkin’ I’d like to April-fool mother.” 

“Oh !” said Sue, in rather a disappointed tone. 

“You see,” Billy scratched his head, reached up to 
make sure the shelves hung evenly, and went on, labor. 
lously, ‘‘I want to turn over a new leaf, Sue. The 
biggest kind of a leaf.” He gazed anxiously at her, asif 
appealirg for her help to go on. Ske wanted to help him. 

‘Why, what made you think of that, Billy ?” | 

“‘Oh, somethin’. You see, last Suaday, goin’ to Sun- 
day-school, I tripped up Jim Pratt—leastways, I went to 
trip up Jim Pratt, and he tripped me up inetid (I'll be 
up to him next time, though !) and give me theawfullest 
big whack on the head, and then I bad a headache ; so 
I didn’t feel like pokin’ the boys nor pullin’ their hair 
nor nothin’ in Sundsy-echool,. but just had to set still 
and listen. And—cracky, Sue, if you’d heard Mr. Ray 
talk—” 

“How, Billy ?” 

“Oh, solemn. Looked right through and through a 
chap, and put his voice down low, and says boys that 
don’t look out for their mothers alu’t worth a red cent— 
no, he didn’t say just that, but somethin’ like it—and 
that if they ever mean to do ft now’s their time, for sume 
day she'll be gone away, the firat thing you know, and 
you won’t see her smflin’ at you and you won’t hear her 
voice and there won’t be no one to think you’rea tip-top 
chap, for all you've been the tormentinest chap you ever 
see, And just about that time they’d give their eyes to 
have a chance to make up for it, and they can’t make 
her hear ‘cause she’ll be”— his voice grew husky and he 
found tt hard to go on—‘‘she’ll be under—the sod—and 
what'll you do then ?” 

Billy choked and gulped, and went and crammed such 
& wasteful amount of wood into the stove that Sue quiet- 


ly rejoiced in speing the fire quite emothered out, 
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“What are you going to do about ‘it, Billy ?” asked 
Sue, when Billy seemed to have said his eay. 

“* Well, I'd Hike to be a man at one jump, and dig in a 
gold mine, or set up a big store, or be a Governor or some- 
thin’. But he sald a lot more, about how we can’t do 
big things, and how little things went ever so far and 
would make her very heart sing. And I ain’t goin’ to 
play any moreshines, Sue. I’m going to keep plenty 
of wood cut, and the box full and the kindlin’s dry ; 
and I’m going to fix up things for hera bit—yes, I am |! 
What do you think she'd say, now, if she should find the 
garden all straightened out when she comes home ?” 

** I think she’d say ‘twas pretty nice, Billy.” 

** And how do you guess she’d look if the old fence 
was mended, hey ?” 

* Smiling, Billy.” 

“* And the wood piled, and the walks swep’ up ?” 

“ Billy, you'll get tired out before it’s half done, and 
be off with the boys.” 

Sue was wiser than she knew in saying this, for if 
anything had been needed to put a final brace to Billy’s 
resolutions, these doubting words would have done it. 
He said no more, but made a dash out into the little 
front yard. Its forlorn, unkept air matched every other 
feature of the amall premises, and was of itself almost 
enough to account for the discouraged and woe-begone 
look always on his mother’s face, as she stitched away, 
with little time for anythingelse. Sue’s was no brighter, 
for the poor girl found life a weariness in the neglected 
home which, through her sad weakness, she was unable 
to improve, 

Billy borrowed a wheelbarrow, hunted up a spade, 
rusty through long disuse, and mended a rake. After 
gathering up and carrying away a load or two of rub- 
bish and last year’s dead weeds and leaves, he began 
carefully digging, and before long gave a shout which 
brought Susy to the door. 

‘** Look, Sue, here’s your piney’s just peepin’ out of 
the ground. See their red tops’? No, I won’t cut ‘em. 
And see what lots more pansy blows I’ve found under 
these leaves. And your rosebush is buddin’, see! I’m 
goin’ to set mother’s geranium right in the middle of 
this round bed. Won't she open her eyes, though !” 

The beaming April sun shone cheerily down on Billy 
as he went on with his labor of love. And the soft 
breeze fanned his cheek, seeming to whisper something 
like the words he had heard telling him that nothing 
sweeter could ever come into his life than this joy af 
showing tender care to those he loved and who loved 
him, and who stood fn such need of all he could do for 
them. And the early shoots seemed to smile and nod 
up at him in their soft green, until he tried to fancy he 
could almost hear them say : 

‘**Go on, Billy, my boy! Do your best, and we'll do 
our share.” 

Going in to dinner, he found Sue inspired by his ex- 
ample to the extent of quite a vigorous scouring up of 
things In the house. 

‘* Why didn’t you walt till I could help you ?” hesaid. 
‘**Tt must have hurt you to do al! this.” 

‘* Why, I didn’t half feel it ; it seemed se good, some- 
how, to see things looking nice outside. I didn’t waat 
to be put to shame, you know.” 

In the afternoon the boys came and worrled him. His 
very feet tingled to scamper after Jim Pratt and pay him 
up for last Sunday. And {it was tantalizing to hear of 
tricks successfully played. The bricks tled up and laid 
on the sidewalk, the dime with a string, the fish-hook to 
catch passing hats—all the small pranks dear to the 
heart of the average boy, were a sore temptation to 
Billy. 

But his heart had been very deeply stirred in this 
matter of trying to atone to his mother for his past way- 
wardness, and he manfully stuck to his woodpile. 

The garden was a little beauty-spot, the fence mended, 
and things in order to the very corners, when Billy sat 
down on the step with aching limbs and a lame back, 


‘but with a heart and face very full of satisfaction, to 


watch for his mother’s return. 

“IT don’t see,” sald Sue, ‘‘ why you call it an April 
fooling. This ain’t the kind of thing I call April fool- 
ing.” 

‘* Why, Sue, mother thinks I’ve been cutting up the 
worst way all day long. You know she does. She 
thinks I’ve been turning tLings upside down and wroag 
side out. Now, when she looks 'round”—Billy gave a 
comprehensive wave of his hand—‘‘don’t you b'Heve 
she'll be pretty badly fooled? Hi, there she comes! 
Keep quiet now, Sue, and see if I ain’t right.” 

Billy crept to the corner of the fence, and shouted : 

** April fool !” | 

Mother came fn and looked ; looked in astonishment 
from one bright and orderly thing to another, taking in 
every detail, and realizing the amount of effort which 
had been necessary to the bringing about of such a 
changed condition of things. 

And as the astonished expression united itself to one 
of pleasure and gratification, and the two seemed to grow 
and increase unti] not an inch of room was left for the 
discouraged look which seemed to fall away likes heavy 


cloud before June sunshine, Sue was obliged to own 
that Billy was right. 


ODDS AND ENDS FOR THE YOUNG 
FOLKS. 


URING the past year there was organized in Hart. 


ford, Conn., a soclety called the Tongue Guard 
Society. The following is the constitution adopted : 
CONSTITUTION OF THE TONGUE GUARD SOCIETY. 


Motto: 


** Tf aught good thou canst not say 
Of thy brother, foe, or friend, 
Take thou then the silent way, 
Lest in word thou shouldst offend.”’ 
Article I. The name of this association shall be the Tongue 
Guard Society. 
Article II. Any person may become a member of this 
society by signing the constitution and conforming to its 
rules. 


Article III. We, the undersigned, pledge ourselves to en- 
deavor to speak no evil of any one. 

Article 1V. Should we, however, through carelessness 
break our pledge, we agree for each and every offense to 
forfeit the sum of one cent. The money so forfeited to be 
placed in a box reserved for this purpose, and to be 
expended semi-annually for charitable objects. 

Article V. We also agree to use our best endeavors to in- 
crease the membership of the society in our town, and to 
assist in organizing societies in other places. 

Article V1. It ie, however, understood that when called 
upon to give our opinion of the character of another it shall 
be done in truth, remembering in what we say the Scripture 
injunction, ‘Do unto others as you would that they should 
do unto you.” 

This society at once became popular, and several others 
have been organized for the same purpose in Hartford 
and vicinity. Each circle donates the fund accumulated 
by fines to the charitable object in which the greater 
number of the members of each society are interested. 


The children who read The Christian Union may 
remember an account ‘given last summer of a society 
formed in one of the Brooklvn public schools and 
called the Renle Fund Society. The object of the 
society was to assist sick and destitute children, and to 
develop a spirit of kindliness and generosity among the 
members. This year the Renle Fund amounted to 
such a sum that the'members were able to send forty 
women and children to Coney Island for one day, and 
pay all their expenses. A good showing for a society 
whose members are under fifteen years of age. 


The boys of Brooklyn will be very glad to know that 
a new house for the accommodation of the base-ball 
players is to be built at Prospect Park. The design of 
the building provides for a number of club-rooms that 
will be fitted up with closets, lockers, lavatories, and all 
necessary appliances of a good club-room. Six of the 
rooms are designed for use of the cricket clubs; rooms 
for lacrosse and foot-ball clubs will also be arranged. 
The base-ball clubs having access to the rooms will be 
the Long Island, Brooklyn Amateur Base-ball Assocta- 
tion, and the Wall Street League ; the latter association is 
making more stringent rules in regard to the admission 
of members. 

The new building is located south of the present 
temporary quarters. 


An effort is being made to encourage base-ball playing 
at Yale. The captain of the University nine has just 
drawn up a plan which promises to be very pcpular. 
He proposes to form nines in each of the four classes, 
and one at the Sheffield Scientific School. Each nine is 
to play two games with each of the other nines; this 
will make a total of twenty games in the whole series. 
Members of the winning teams will receive flags as 
trophies, and prizes will be given for the best batting 
average, the best fielding average, and the best batting 
and fielding average combined. A new diamond wiil be 
made in the athletic field. The University nine will be 
debarred from these games. The plan proposed is very 
popular with the students, and it is thought will be 
adopted. 


Bicycling circles are very much exercised over the 
order recently issued by the League Racing Board. All 
riders who have received reductions on the price of their 
machines with the understanding that they would use 
that maker’s machines alone are suspended from the 
League. These riders are not, in the judgment of the 
Board, “‘amateurs.” It is sald that this rule will, if 
enforc:d, bar out a number of the best riders in the 
country. The aim of the Board is to have only amateur 
riders connected with the League. 


An exhibition in which boys and girls are interested 
is open this week in New York. This is an exhibition 
of the handiwork of the pupils attending school in New 
York and vielnity. School examinations are for the 
purpose of showing what the head can do. This ex- 
hibition is to ahow what the head and bands can do 


when working together, 
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SUNDAY CAFTERNOON. 
THE FIRST DISCIPLES. 


[International Sunday-School Lesson for April 11, 1886.) 

Date. a.p. 30. Place, Bethabara, near Jordan. Jobn i., 35-51. 
Revised Version. 

Again on the morrow John was standing, and two of his dis- 
ciples; and he looked upon Jesus as he walked, and saith, Be- 
hold, the Lamb of God! And the two disciples heard bim speak, 
and they followed Jesus. And Jesus turned, and bebeld them 
following, and saith unto them, What seek ye? Aud they said 
unto him, Rabbi (which is to say, being interpreted, Master), 
where abidest thou? He saith unto them, Come, and ye shall see. 
They came therefore and saw where he abode ; and they abode 
with him that day : it was about the tenth hour. One ofthe two 
that heard John speak, and followed him, was Andrew, Simon 
Peter’s brother. He findeth first his own brother Simon, and 
saith unto him, We have found the Messiab (which is, being in- 
terpreted, Christ). He brought him unto Jesu«. Jesus looked 
upon him, and said, Thou art Simon the son of John : thou shalt 
be called Cephas (which is, by interpretation, Peter). 

On the morrow he was minded to go forth into Galilee, and he 
findeth Philip: and Jesus saith unto him, Follow me. Now 
Philip was from Bethsald<. of the city of Andrew and Peter. 
Philip findeth Nathanael. and saith unto him, We have found 
him, of whom Moses in the law, and the prophets, did write, Jesus 
of Nazareth, the son of Joseph. And Nathanael said unto him, 
Can aay good thing come out of Nazareth? Philip saith unto 
him, Come and see. Jesus saw Nathanael coming to him, and 
saith of him, Behold, an Israelite indeed, in whom i« no guile ! 
Nathanael saith unto him. Whence knowest thou me? Jesus 
answered and said unto him, Before Philip called thee, when 
thou wast under the fig tree, I saw thee. Nathanael answered 
him. Rabbi, thou art the Son of God; thou art King of Israel. 
Jesus answered ad sald unto him, Because I said unto thee. I 
saw thee underneath the fig tree, believest thou ? thou shalt see 
greater things than these. And he saith unto him, Verily. 
verily, I say unto you, Ye shall see the heaven opened, and the 
angels of God ascending and descending upon the Son of man. 


35-38. The next day. That is, the day after the preceding 
discourse.— Two of his disciples. Andrew, and probably John 
the Evangelist.— Behold the Lamb of God. (See verse 29) 
Not a Lamb of God—that is, a pure and innocent man—but 
the Lamb of God, which takes away the ‘in of the world ; 
the great sacrifice by and through whom not merely the 
penalty of sin but sin itself 1s lifted off and borne away from 
humanity. (Lev. xiv.,12.) The figure is illustrated by, if not 
derived from, the ceremony which took place upon the day of 
atonement. (Lev. xvi., 5-10, 20-22.)—They followed Jesus. 
Not spiritually, but literally, to learn more about him. — What 
seek ye? It was Christ’s method to draw men ont hy 
euch questions. Compare chap. iv., 10-16, chap. xxi.. 5; 
Luke xxiv., 17.—Rabbi, Master. Our teacher.— Where diwellest 
thou? They are timid, and dare not express their real spirit- 
ual desire. See how he answers their timidity. Christ 
never drives the timid away. 

30-44. About the tenth hour. That is, about 4 p.m. The 
Evangelist remembered the very hour when he first came in 
contact with his Lord.—He firat findeth his own brother Simon. 
The implication is that John and Andrew both went in 
search of Simon, but Andrew was the first to find him — We 
have found the Messiah. That is, the One prophesied in the 
Old Testament, and for whom the godly Jews were looking. 
The only evijlence to John and Andrew that Christ was the 
Messiah was that furnished by his own personality.— Thou 
shalt be called Cephas or Feter. Later (Matt. xvi., 18), this 
prophecy is fulfilled and Christ tells him, ‘‘ Thou art Peter.” 
—Jeaus findeth Philip. Thisia Christ’s first personal call of a 
disciple to become his follower.— Of Bethsaida. A city on the 
northern shore of the Sea of Galilee, near the entrance of 
the Jordan into the Sea. I do not think there is any satis- 
factory evidence to sustain the hypothesis of two Beth- 
saidas. 

45, 46. Philip findeth Nathanael. The new disciple requires 
no other ordination than his discipleship to set him to the 
work of bringing others to Christ. Compare verse 41, 
chap. iv., 28, 29; Acts ix., 20.—Out of Nazareth is it possible 
that any good can come? The scorn of Nazareth is more 
cleariy expressed in the original than in either of the 
English versions. The reason for the special odium attached 
to Nazareth is not definitely known.—Come and see. Thir is 
the best answer to make to unbelief. Indeed, the whole 
incident affords a striking illustration both of religious 
prejudice and the true way to meet it. 

47-51. An Israelite indeed. That is, in spirit and life. 
Compare Luke xix., 9; Rom. fi. 28, 29: Gal. iff, 29; 
vi., 15, 16.—Jn whom is no guile. The opposite of all bypo- 
critical phrases.— When thou wast wnder the fig tree. The 
surmise of the commentators that Nathanael had been pray- 
ing in some secret spot, perhaps for the coming of the 
Messiah, and that Christ referred to this fact, which he 
could have known only by supernatural insight, is a natural 
surmise.—Theu art the Son of God, thou art the King of 
Israel, Christ accepts this characterization of himself ; it is 
one which shows a spiritual appreciation which ie not 
equalied in the experience of any other of Christ’s disciples 
until some time later in their acquaintance with him.— 
Hereafter ye shall see heaven open, etc. There is a reference 
here to Jacob’s vision (Gen. xxviii., 12), and it seems to 
me clearly also a reference to the second coming of Christ. 


TEN TIMES ONE IS TEN. 


By LyMan ABBOTT. 


DWARD EVERETT HALE'S Ten Times One is 

Ten Clubs are not original with him ; he found the 
idea in the New Testament. Christianity grew in the 
first century by direct propagation. John the Baptist 
discovers that Jesus is the Messiah, and tells his imme- 
diate friends. Two of them follow him, discover for 
themselves his character, and go in search of a third— 


Simon Peter. Philip is called by Christ, and Philip 
straightway goes after Nathanael. Thus the germ of 
the first church is formed. The first missionaries are 
laymen, and do not wait to study theology or receive 
ordination. It is so throughout the New Testament. 
They ‘that are scattered abroad in the first persecution 
go everywhere preaching the word. Stephen is chosen 
to be a deacon, and administer the charities of the 
church, but begins immediately to preach, and becomes 
the first martyr. Paul is converted, and, before he has 
seen, taken counsel with, or received authority from 
church, bishop, or apostle, begins to preach in the syna- 
gogues that Christ is the Son of God. Thus every 
Christian becomes a missionary, and the primitive 
church is a missionary church, not because it establishes 
missionary boards or takes up missionary collections or 
ordains specific men to be missionaries, but because 
every one who receives gives, every disciple of Christ 
becomes a preacher of Christ, every new shoot planted 
produces other shoots to be planted in their turn. 

This method of propagandism is illustrated in two 
modern organizations, both of which have grown with 
surprising rapidity in our time—the International and 
the Knightsof Labor. I may assume that the principles 
and purposes of the International are abhorrent to all 
readers of The Christian Union, for they are revolu- 
tionary and destructive. I may assume that the Knights 
of Labor are differently regarded by different readers ; 
their avowed principles are unobjectionable, but that 
cannot be said for their methods. But the means both 
organizations have employed for propagandism are 
worth study and imitation, because they are unconscious 
adoptions of the means employed by the apostolic 
churches. The International exists in groups of ten. 
There is no central governing body, no head, bishop, 
overseer, or general assembly. This is not needful to 
its end, because the only aim of the International is to 
spread the spirit of discontent and promote revolution. 
But as soon as a group numbers ten it breaks up, and 
each member undertakes to organize a new group of ten. 
Thus every member is pledged to be a missionary of 
revolution. The Knights of Labor is not destructive 
but constructive in its aims; it therefore requires and 
has a more solid organization. But it employs no paid 
emissaries ; every member becomes a missionary of its 
labor principles, thoroughly and entbusiastically believ- 
ing in its creed, and pledged to its triple work of Agita- 
tion, Organization, and Education. And so in eight 
years it has grown from nothing to half a million, 
because every member is a pledged propagandist of its 
principles. 

The functions of the preacher and the teacher are 
quite different. The difference is indicated in Christ’s 
commission to the eleven : ‘‘Go ye therefore and make 
disciples of all nations, teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever I have commanded you.” To make 
a disciple is one thing ; to teach him what he ought to 
do and be after he has become a disciple is quite a differ- 
ent thing. The one is the work of the herald who invites 
me into the feast, the other is the work of the servants 
who prepare and serve the feast to those who come. To 
do the work of teaching requires a special education. It 
requires leisure, study, thought, meditation. As life 
grows more complex, and its problems more difficult, 
the application of the principles of Christianity to them 
requires more thought and greater care. The teacher of 
any art ought to give himself wholly to his profession, 
most of all the teacher of the most difficult of all arts, 
that of right living. I therefore believe in a paid 
ministry ; not to preach the Gospel, but to teach all 
things which Christ has commanded. This ministry 
ought to be so well paid that its members should have 
means to procure the necessary books that bear on 
the problems of Christian living in the nineteenth cent- 
ury, and leisure to study them and the bearing of Bible 
principles on them. But, though it does require study 
to teach Christianity, it does not require study to preach 
the Gospel—to tell a neighbor what Andrew told Simon, 
‘* We have found the Messiah,” or to answer askeptic as 
Philip answered Nathanael, ‘‘Come and see.” This is 
not, and ought not to be made, the work of a paid minis- 
try. Evangelism belongs to the laity. Christ himself was 
a layman, belonged not to the priestly order, received no 
theological training, was not a Jewish scribe or rabbi. 
His enemies taunted him with the fact. ‘‘ How knowest 
this man learning,” they said, ‘‘ having never learned ?” 
And he answered, ‘‘ My doctrine is not mine, but his that 
sent me.” My Father is my teacher ; in him is mny school. 
And in that generally misunderstood parable of the 
shepherd and the door he declared what I am trying 
here to make clear—the duty of every Christian, the 
moment he becomes a Christian, to become also an evan. 

“* Whosoever enters in by the door,” he said, 
‘* becomes a shepherd of the sheep ; and the sheep hear 
his voice ; they know his voice ; and a stranger will they 
not follow.” Every man’s voice is potent over some souls 
which will hear him and no one else. You, my reader, 
can reach by your personal influence some one, or some 


ones, whom your pastor cannot reach. If you do not 


bring them to Christ, humanly speaking, they will never 


be brought. Whenjyou became a Christian you wer, 
ordained to be a herald of the Christ who saves you. 

The providence of God emphasizes what the Word of 
God makes clear, that the office of evangelist belongs to 
the laity, not to the ministry. Two men in our time 
have brought more men and women to know of Chrigt 
than have any ordained clergy ; these two are laymen, 
Mr. Moody and Mr. Sanke Ne _ ither of them receiveg 
a theological education, or has been ordained to the 
official work of the ministry, or has undertaken, or {, 
fitted to undertake, the work of religious instruction. 
It is made matter of complaint against Mr. Moody that 
he does not instruct his converts in the way of the Lord 
that he simply calls them to Christ and then goes on 
his way and leaves them. I believe that he is right. 
that it is his function to make disciples, and the function 
of the ministry to teach them Christian doctrine anq 
Christian precept, and that it is the fault of the ordained 
ministry, not of the unordained layman, if they are not 
taught. Again, the great proportion of additions to oy; 
churches come from the Sunday-school, and the workers 
in the Sunday-school are mostly laymen. Their know). 
edge of theology is very slight; their knowledge of 
Biblical criticism «till less ; they are rarely able to read 
either Old Testament or New Testament in the origina] 
tongue ; they rarely have time to study the problems 
either of social life or individual experience and apply 
the teaching of the Bible thereto. We call them teachers ; 
but they are in reality preachers far more than teachers, 
and the best and most successful among them are content 
to elucidate a very few great general principles, and 
spend little or no time on disputed questions in either 
casuistry or theology. Perhaps even a larger propor. 
tion of accessions to the church come from Christian 
homes, where Christianity has been imbibed from father 
and mother, from older brother and sister, where an 
Andrew has said to a Simon, ‘“‘ We have found the Mes. 
siah,” and a Philip to a Nathanael, ‘‘ Come and see.” 

Thus, whether we look abroad at the most potent 
evangelistic services in tents and halls, or in the church 
at the influences most powerful there in bringing souls 
to know that there is a Christ and that he saves his 
people from their sins, or back of the church at influ. 
ences that almost antedate, at least in individual experi. 
ence, its influences, it is seen that the great evangelistic 
influences are lay, not clerical—unofficial, not officia) 
The church has not meant that it should be so; it hes 
been so almost in spite of the church, certainly without 
its designing. Laymen are successful preachers to the 
world, but they are not successful teachers of the 
church. When we organize a conference meeting and 
expect the laymen of the church to instruct one another, 
the meeting almost invariably drags, and the flame is 
barely kept alive by perpetual fanning. A few good peo- 
ple go, with scarce undisguised reluctance, because they 
think they ought to ; and a still smaller number because 
they like to hear themselves talk. It is not in the divine 
order, on the one hand, that men who have had no oppor. 
tunities to study the truth should teach it to their fellows, 
nor, on the other hand, that the only voices which should 
carry the glad tidings of redemption to a world lying in 
darkness should be those of paid preachers. The un- 
official voice is the one to address the world, to which it 
cannot respond with the taunt, ‘‘ You are paid for your 
service, and have spoken your piece very well ;” and the 
official voice is the one for the church, to which it may 
listen with respect, if not with reverence, knowing it to 
be the voice of one whose quiet has given rare opportu- 
nities for study, and for that which is the best form 
of study—meditation and prayer. 

To bring this article to its close with a practical] though 
radical result: Ought layman to preach the Gospel ? 
No one but laymen ought to preach the Gospel. The 
work of preaching belongs to the laity ; the work of 
teaching tothe clergy. A professional class can instruct 
the church, but it can never convert the world. If I 
were a pastor and could bring the church to my way of 
thinking, rather let me say to this way of reading the 
New Testament and understanding the divine laws and 
methods, we would organize the church in accordance 
with them. The pastor should give his church and their 
households systematic instruction in the doctrines and 
precepts of the Word of God. He should be a teacher, 
not an evangelist ; his sermons should be directed, not to 
make disciples of all nations, but to teach disciples to 
observe all things which Christ has commanded. The 
weekly conference meeting should go. Its place should 
be taken by a weekly meeting of the church, in which 
the pastor should be teacher and the church pupils, or 
the pastor leader and the church workers, reporting re- 
sults of work already done and securing guidance as to 
future work. The primary object of the Sunday-school 
should be the conversion of souls to Christ ; its secondary 
object should be the deepening of consecration to Christ’s 
service. Discussion of doubtful questions, whether 
im doctrine or morals, should be kept in the background 
or relegated to the pastor’s weekly evening meeting. 
Neighborhood and cottage meetings should be organized 
‘wholly under the charge of laymen and laywomen, 
directed simply to giving the Gospel invitation ; and the 
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duty of carrying that invitation to the poor, the lame, 
the halt, and the blind, in the highways and the hedges, 
should be laid on the laity, and if it were not done the 
responsibility should be put on them. 

But, then, if I werea pastor I probably could not bring 
the church to my way of thinking, and I should do as 
most pastors do—as well as I could the double work of 
teacher and evangelist’; that is, the layman's work and 
my own too. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 


THE FIRST DISCIPLES. 
By Emity Huntrneton MILLER. 


OULD you like to know how John, who was 
Jesus’s best and dearest friend, first became 
acquainted with him? There was another John, called 
John the Baptist, who had been preaching out in the 
wilderness by the river Jordan for several years. Great 
crowds of people went to hear him, and he told them all 
that he was sent as a messenger to prepare the way for 
One that was soon coming to take away their sins and 
fill them with the Holy Spirit. Some of the people lis. 
tened and went away again, but there were some that 
stayed with their teacher, and became his scholars or dis- 
ciples, that they might learn more about this One who 
wascoming. Oneof these disciples was named Andrew, 
and another was John—this very John who is telling us 
how he got acquainted with Jesus. They were standing 
one day with their teacher in the fields, talking together 
about a wonderful thing that they had heard the day 
before. Their master had told them how, when Jesus 
came to him, hesaw something like a beautiful white 
dove descending from heaven upon him, and heard a 
voice saying, ‘‘ This is my beloved Son.” As they were 
talking together. they looked up, and there was Jesus 
himself walking slowly along. His face must have been 
worn and sad, for he had been forty days away in the wil- 
derness, while Satan tried and tempted him, but now he 
was ready to begin his blessed work of saving his people 
from their sins. Andrew and John looked at him as he 
passed, and their teacher said : 

“This is he; this is the One of whom I told you 
He is the Son of God. He is the one who will take away 
our sins. Look at him. Behold the Lamb of God !” 

This Lamb of God who could take away sin was the 
very One John and Andrew wanted to find, so when 
they heard their teacher say this they started to follow 
Jesus. They did not speak to him, but presently Jesus 
turned and saw them following, and he spoke to them. 
He said, ‘‘ What seek ye ?” and they said, ‘‘ Master, 
where do you live ?” Jesus said to them, “‘ Come and 
see,” and they went on with him to the place where he 
lived. 

Perhaps it was only a tent, or a cave among the rocks, 

for Jesus himself said he often had no place to lay his 
head. 
But wherever it was, they stayed with Jesus all the rest 
of the day, and as they talked with him they knew that 
this was really the Saviour for whom they had been 
hoping. 

They were so glad, they wanted to go and tell the 
good news to some one else, and they thought first of 
those whom they loved. Andrew thought of his own 
brother Simon, and he went to him and sald, ‘‘ We have 
found Christ; come quickly, and I will take you to 
him.” §So he brought his brother to Jesus. Perhaps 
Peter expected to find the Christ in the Temple, or in a 
palace, but when Jesus looked at him, and spoke to him, 
he did not doubt that this really was the Christ. Jesus 
did not wait for Andrew to introduce his brother. He 
just looked at Simon, and called him by his name, and 
told him he should have another name by and by. 

The next day Jesus called another man named 
to be his disciple, and Philip, when he had talked with 
Jesus, went, full of rejoicing, to call his friend Nathanael. 

Nathanael had been waiting and praying alone in his 
garden, for he too had heard about the Lamb of God 
that was coming to take away the sins of the world. 
But when Philip came and said, ‘‘ We have found him ; 
he is here ;. his name is Jesus of Nazareth,” Nathanael 
could hardly believe it could be true. 

But when Jesus showed that he knew all about him, 
when he told him that he saw him praying under the 
fig tree before Philip cal'ed him, Nathanael said, “‘ Mas- 
ter, thou art the Son of God; thou art the King of 
Israel. 


So, day after day, the number of the disciples grew, 
because when Jesus said to any one, ‘ Come, follow 
me,” he left everything and came, and each one said to 
others, ‘‘ Come and see Jesus.” 

That is the way we can add to the number of Christ's 
disciples now. He says to every one of us, “Come, 
follow me; be my child,” and we can obey, ourselves, 
and invite others to come. It is not only our words that 
may say, Come; if our lives are gentle and pure, and 
we show that our hearts are full of love and peace, we 
shall all the time be saying, Come, for we shall be walk- 
ing with Jesus. | 


HINTS AND HELPS. 
By a LAYMAN. 


5 he are various forms of recognition. Some 
men emphasize externals ; others emphasize inter- 
nals and eternals. A tailor recognizes a man by his 
coat; a hatter by his hat; a dressmaker sees only the 
construction of the polonaise. It isaccording to that by 
which we regulate our thoughts that we measure men. 
With some, good looks are the title to recognition. Some 
people never recognize a man ina blouse. No doubt 
the Christ of Art would not recognize Jesus. As we 
pass on from contemplation and urgency of externals, 
we think more of the inner life, and we feel more joy 
in spiritual than in physical recognition. It would be 
impossible for Casaubon to recognize the art that created 
him. He had no acquaintance with George Eliot, but 
she did not misread him. The gifts of spiritual sight 
are possessed by the spiritually minded ; and to recognize 
Jesus the man must be looking deeper than Nicode- 
mus. 


Some men think Jesus is a great teacher; but Philip 
thinks he is the Messiah. It takes great gifts to recog- 
nize gifts. Some people cannot recognize Jesus when 
they see him because they have lived so long in the 
basement that they suspect the pure air of the main 
floor. 


Suppose you drop in ata great library, and see the 
books the people take out. You can judge them with 
some safety by reading the titles clear. Watch the 
visitors at the Salon, and you can measure each pair of 
eyes. I saw an American horse jockey in the Vatican 
a few years ago. He was not transfigured by the 
Transfiguration ; the Last Judgment did not appeal 
to him ; but he spent a long time hefore a Carrara horse 
and buggy of the time of Nero. He who prefers 
Rubens to Raphael, or the Dutch onion pictures to 
Rembrandt, confesses his incapacity to recognize the 
Word, but his delight in the flesh. And so hosts of peo- 
ple see no beauty in Jesus that they should admire 
him. They have never cultivated the spiritual vision 
by which alone spiritual truth can be apprehended and 


lofty character be recognized. 


It is to the immortal credit of John Baptist that 
he could lead his disciples to Jesus. He could not have 
led them if they had not cultivated their vision so as 
first to have seen the Baptist. Every man has his fore- 
runner, who helps him to walk. Many a man must thank 
a Christian mother for having first shod his feet with 
holiness, and for having first opened his eyes to his Lord. 
The capacity to see, like the capacity to be, is the result 
of growth in grace. John Baptist’s disciples were dis- 
ciples of somebody else, or they never could have been 
reached by the Baptizer. Peter and James and John 
are not accidentse—they are the ripeness of the best and 
choicest. He was the greatest man who first looked at 
the Nazarene and said, ‘“‘ Behold the Lamb of God.’’ 
In that phrase John confessed his spiritual and intellect- 
ual fertility. In recognizing and in submitting to his 
Superior, the Forerunner unconsciously became his rival 
—the more in that with immortal self-renunciation he 
declined to use his own popularity, his own powers, his 
own gifts, except to facilitate his own supersedure. 


I think we ought always to recognize our obligations, 
even if we thank our crutches. Some people devote 
half their force to attacking the less highly evolved 
religions, when they would be in far better business to 
be attacking Irreligion, and illustrating the alleged 
heights of their own evolution. It goes without saying 
that we never could have had Christianity but for Juda- 
ism—and with what hate the two forms of religion have 
always pursued one another! I don’t think it becomes 
the pippin to insult the crabapple. Pride makes bitter- 
sweet of sweetness, and twilight of sweetness and light. 
It is quite inconceivable that Christ could have been 
recognized by the Sadducee as easily as by the Pharisee, 
or by the pagan as easily as by the Sadducee. But an 
intermediary between them all was the initial necessity 
that recognition must come by the Jews, but by the best 
Jews—the disciples of John Baptist. 


Some people think a good deal of evidences, and the 
more they have the less they believe. Other people 
believe stoutly on evidence apparently the most trivial. 
Belief is a matter with which volition has more to do 
than cognition. As we wish we believe, many a time. 
Try to convince a man against his will if you doubt 
what I say. Men have different sorts of minds. Some 
men will believe a ghost who will not believe a Messtyh. 
Some men will be moved by trifles who will trifle 
with absolute evidence. To have a mind open and 
sincere is to have a mind receptive and easy of access to 
truth. If you turn error on such a mind, the chances 
are it won’t assimilate. I like such men as Nathanael. 
He was a man who had used what light he had. He had 
not neglected his religious nature. He was in a spiritual 
twilight, but he was after a sunrise. He was incredu- 


Jous, and yet ready for g credo. He could quote Script- 


ure against what he believed to be heterodoxy, and yet, 
on evidence, eat his own words. It takes courage to 
own the corn. Pride of opinion is one of the most fre- 
quent causes of humiliation in conduct. 


It takes a certain subtlety of spiritual perception to see 
subtle proofs. ‘That which converted Nathanael would 
not touch many & man at all. But to appreciate insight 
one must have insight. Jesus looked through Nathanael, 
and Nathanael felt the power of that look. Sometimes 
we feel certain of characters in faces. Jesus read 
Nathanael by his life. You see a devotional man, and 
you see a man who is cultivating his better nature. A 
man who {fs honest in his heterodoxy is nearer orthodoxy 
than aman who is yawning over the Thirty-nine Articles. 
To be without guile is at last to find ultimate orthodoxy. 
The pure in heart are sure to have Messianic cogniti 
and recognitions. 

What is the best evidence ? You say that of an eye- 
witness. But suppose he be blind, or squint-eyed, 
or color-biind, or visually twisted by self-interest, 
prejudice, or even by idolatry of love? Your dis- 
interested eye-witness, with good orbs and lots of com- 
mon sense, experience, sincerity, and intelligence, will 
carry weight. Butsincerity and perseverance will correct 
visual errors. Columbus found anew world, but didn’t 
know it. A wrong view of the truth honestly held, but 
honestly pursued to its circumnavigation, will lead to 
the ultimate fact. Magellan and Columbus together will 
always straighten our theology as well as our geography. 
Does the world look flat? Does the sun seem to rise ? 
Then don’t deny Magellan a hearing. Give Galileo a 
chance to have his say. We must correct many of our 
sights by our insights ; many of our ocular demonstra- 
tions by mathematical demonstrations, and even our 
logarithms may rot be infallible—there are so many 
typographical errors. Logic is logic, and that is why 
we should distrust conclusions. Seeing is not so good a 
ground for believing as perceiving. Have coincident 
testimony of the four senses, of the perceptions, of ex- 
perience, of knowledge, of science, and you may as well 
believe you have frrefragable evidence. It is on this rock 
that Jesus built his church. ‘‘ Come and see” where he 
dwells. 


What is it that draws men ? Many things ; but nothing 
draws, first, last, and all the time, like’ goodness. The 
Baptist’s ambition was not to upbuild a denomination, 
but manhood. On one side of his nature the ascetic 
was large, but on another side he was small ; yet he was 
large enough to see it, and that is distinguished honor. 


It was the Forerunner’s privilege to see his parish dur- 
ing the change of pastorate—a transition full of danger. 
Some Christians backslide as soon as their favorite par- 
son leaves. Some folks, it would seem, worship not 
Jesus, but the minister. I am wondering what will be- 
come of Plymouth Church and Talmage’s and Spur- 
geon's Tabernacles when their great preachers finish 
their course. Will they receive their successors as 
easily as John’s congregation? Or will they dissolve 
and reassemble in new places and under new forms? 
Who can tell? So much depends on personal leader- 
ship. And yet why borrow trouble about these things ? 
For no good work dies, and whether the great institu - 
tions of religion continue in their present organic form, 
or take on new shapes, each of these great agencies 
must have prepared the way yet further for Messianic 
teachers yet tocome. John cannot do Messianic work, 
save to prepare for it ; but Peter and the sons of Zebedee 
will be permitted greater privileges than he whose mar. 
tyrdom opened up for others what he was not permitted 
to enjoy. We should not borrow trouble about the 
results of our work. If we have put our conscience, 
our best brain, our best effort, into it, God will see to it 
that the results shape themselves. 


Some people won’t come; some people won't See; 
some people won’t elther come or see. Some people will 
both come and see, and then doubt both works and 
faith. Some people doubt what they see more easily 
than they see what they doubt. I do not ask a man to 
believe simply because he sees, for vision is sometimes 
misleading, and one’s senses must be corrected by expe- 
rience. But many people, having made the allowances 
for the tides and for the errantry of the compass which 
experience warrants, then decline to follow it. Not 
every mariner who thus follows the needle escapes ship- 
wreck ; but you may safely warrant that every mariner 
who throws the needle away will be food for the fishes. 


ished. Why should the finite be a puzzle to the in- 
finite? On second thought Nathanael is convinced. 
Some people are forty years in getting conclusions that 
Nathanael reached in forty seconds. Some people are 
proud of their slowness. Probably the snail is satisfied 
sucking slime. It always takes longer to make up a 
small mind than a large one. The man who is always 
going to do things when he can see his way clear will 
always find blockade of rubbish. There is such a thing 
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as being embarrassed by the riches of one's poverty, 


How does Jesus know us? Let us not be aston- 
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If it took a genius to lead men to God, this world 
would have a poor outlook. We don’t know much 
about Andrew ; he probably wasn’t a genius. But he 
is a proof that the common man may be uncommon, 
and the commonplace immortal. He led a bigger man 
to Jesus. Better use a small talent faithfully than have 
@ skull as full as Czar’s and misdirect the contents. 
Better for many a miscarried hero if he had been satis- 
fied with some humble service fora fellow. Better be 
right than be President, though you might prefer to be 
President also. He who is an instrument in saving 
Peter is a great factor in saving mankind. If Wash- 
ington was the Father of his Country, the father of 
Washington was the country’s grandfather. This coun- 
try isn’t old enough to have a grandmother, but she who 
rocked Washington’s cradle is worthy to be called 
mother of the Republic. Better be faithfully small 
than unfaithfully great. You can’t have cathedral 
music without the Meister; but equal)y essential are 
the pipes and the keys and the bellows-boy. Almost 
anybody would like to be Saint Peter, but I hunted all 
over Europe and found but one or two memorials of 
Bt. Andrew. 


The man who led Bunyan to Jesus, the man who 
saved Dwight L. Moody, ought to have a memorial 
chapel. It makes me tremble to think that Moody 
came near being rejected for church membership be- 
cause his theology was so unsystematic ; and we have 
Scripture for it that Andrew’s call to Peter didn’t 
crystallize Peter immediately into the Rock. If you 
could know the history of that crystal underfoot, you 
would know just about what cycles of peychic chaos, 
what precipitations of sorrow, what slow crystallizs- 
tions wrought out of the atoms of humiliation, disap- 
pointment, and penitence, are implied in that unique 
word in which Jesus describes his impulsive apostle. 
On no other Rock than that of discipline like that of 
Peter can the church of the Man of Sorrows be built. 


LENTEN TALKS.’ 
IIL. 
ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO PHILEMON. 
By tHe Rev. Parures Brooks, D.D. 


T seems to me that there is something in this Epistle 
that is peculiar to St. Paul. It is very short ; some 

would call it insignificant. It is as if one should turn 
over a body of the writings of a great and distinguished 
man, and observe the way in which he has impressed 
himself upon the world and impresses himeelf upon us; 
how he deals with the most momentous questions that 
have had a great place in the history of the world ; with 
the philosophy of human nature; with questions that 
occur to the largest minds ; with critical events. Sud- 
denly, two little notes, as we might call them, are found. 
These little notes show the circumstances of the people 
to whom they are written, and beyond whose eyes they 
were not intended to go. We can see what value would 
belong to such momentary epistles. 

I see no reason to suppose that St. Paul expected any 
of his epistles to take the position that they have taken. 
He wrote every one of them under the necessities of 
special circumstances. I cannot conceive of St. Paul 
supposing, for instance, that the Epistle to Philemon 
would become a part of the great Christiar Book to 
which the church should forever look for instruction 
and direction. Yetit seems that something would be 
lost to the church if this Epistle to Philemon were not 
in the Book. Every man who is true and genuine to 
the very core will reveal himself in the little as well 
as in the greater actions of his life. You come to a real. 
man, whose whole heart and soul are filled with great 
truths and purposes; you watch him, and you see, in 
the slightest actions as well as in the most momentous 
movements, some aspect of that falth which he holds, 
of the man which he is. The great test of our life is 
not the great, trying moments, the great actions, which 
people are looking at now. ‘The great test is in the way 
in which we deal with little events, which are perpet- 
ually occurring, and which seem to be no part of our 
history, but which still do make nine-tenths of the his- 
tory of our lives. Therefore we recognize in this epistle 
of St. Paul a true porirait of himself. The character of 
the great Christian is as absolutely shown here as in the. 
lofty discussions of the Epistle to the Romans. 

The town of Colosse was one in which a part of 8&t. 
Paul’s work bad been done. Among the many converts 
there was a man by the name of Philemon. We do not 
hear of him except through this epistle. He was a 
holder of slaves, as were all the rich men of that time 
and place. One of his slaves escaped ; and after wan- 
dering hither and thither he finally came to Rome. Rome 
‘was then the great center and refuge of the world. It 
teemed with the best and the worst people. St. Paul 
came there to be tried by the Emperor ; and Onesimus, 
because every man who had no place in the world, sup- 
posed that there was some place for him there. He came, 


Btenographically reported, 


into contact with the Christian influences in that city. 
St. Paul’s influence went from the prison and circulated 
round the prison. That great change took place in 
Onesimus, that fundamental change which takes place 
in every man who enters into the Christian life. The 
runaway slave became a Christian. 7 

How the gate opens into that past history! There is 
indeed much that we do not know, and much that can 
only be reproduced by labor and study. We learn from 
books something about what sort of a man a runaway 
slave in Colosse would have been. We study to find 
what we can about the city of Rome, and we picture to 
ourselves what sort of a life a fugitive slave would have 
Hved there. But just as soon as we come into the 
Christian law of love the gate files open and we under- 
stand it all. The experience of Onesimus was such as 
multitudes of people in different parts of the world and 
different ages have been able to understand. Christian 
experience is the same in the east and in the west, in 
St. Paul’s time and in our time. 
from one another by many outside differences ; but we 
all know that deep experience by which he became a 
servant of Jesus Christ. The heart and soul of man 
every one understands. It becomes impressive as one 
wanders through the world. The church is cosmopoll- 
tan. I have something in common with the blindest 
heathen who bows down to idols in a South African 
cave; I recognize some element not wholly false or 
foolish in the gross rites of his religion. But in the 
truth of Christ a]] men who believe in him are brothers. 
I know what there must be in the heart of my brother 
who has come from the darkness and has just taken 
hold of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. When a man comes 
out of his wickedness and desolateness, we can under- 
stand what that means. And we know it must have been 
just the same in the city of Rome when Onesimus be- 
came a disciple of the Christ we serve. He laid his 
soul a sacrifice before God, just as we try to do. It 
deepens and enlarges and dignifies and makes to seem 
more worthy of respect that great faith when we see it 
have such power away back in the centuries in such a 
kind of man. . 

Now St. Paul sends him back to his master. As soon 
as he really became a disciple of Christ, the question 
arose how he was related to the master from whom he 
had run away. St. Paul writes a letter, and asks the 
master to receive him. Onesimus, with that letter in 
bis hand, accompanied by another disciple, Tychicus, 
starts back on the long journey to Colosse. 

In order to understand suck a letter as that, we must 
understand the condition in which all the three men 


| stood. Men must at all times be willing to live in the 


conditions in which they are placed, looking alwsys for- 
ward, knowing that there are better conditions to come, 
but recognizing the conditions in which mankind actu- 
ally are now, and doing the duties we now have to do 
as we understand them. Many of our social conditions 
are no doubt going to be changed, as Christianity be- 
comes absolutely the law of the regenerated world. 
We are to live in the institutions and submit to the rec- 
ognized duties laid upon us now, doing what we can to 
enlarge and glorify them, to break open their parrow- 
ness, and to bring on a betier idal. It is the only rule. 
In these days we would never eend back a slave to his 
master. Had we lived in those old days, when the 
master and slave equally recognized the right of slavery, 
we could not have failed to rend back a runaway slave 
without violating conscience. We should always be 
ready for the larger light, while faithfully using the 
light bestowed upon us now. One of the Indications of 
duty comes to us out of this Epistle to Philemon. 

Was not St. Paul inspired, we say? Ought not 
everything that was to grow out of the appearing of 
Jesus to have come to St. Paul, and impressed i'xIf 
upon the understanding, to have been seen as we see it 
today ? Unless we suppose an unnatural and most 
mysterious miracle, it could not have beenso. A search- 
ing truth and power had been intrusted to him, which 
he knew was to make the world something different, 
better, greater than it was as he looked upon it. He 
put the leaven into the lump which was to be changed 
and leavened by it. Gradually this new truth and 
power in the world was to raise up man to man, until 
it should become impossible for man to hold his fellow- 
man a slave. Set St. Paul down amidst the institutions 
of our modern Christianity, and he would look back 
and see how that which he believed and taught centuries 
ago had been glorified by all the history which had 
come between ; and he would glorify God with a new 
thanksgiving for the power sent into the world through 
him and his disciples eo many years ago. He would 
see, among the results of his Christianity, republican in- 
stitutions, the improvement of society, the elevation of 
woman, a new light lightening the world, man granting 
to his brother man everything which it was possible to 
recaive and to bestow. He would see the amelioration of 
old institutions, and new institutions built up, which in 
the older deys were never conceived of. 

It would have been useless to take the Institutions 
which have now grown up in the world and to have set 
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them down when the world was entirely unable to re. 
ceive them ; to have brought forth modern ideas ang 
planted them in a world of strangers. St. Paul sent 
back a servant believing in slavery to a master 
believing in slavery ; but he eent the servant with, 
letter in his hands which was perfectly sure, by ang 
by, to make slavery impoesible among mankind. [4¢ 
us look at him in our{imagination as he goes with 
that letter as he approaches Colosse, trembling, looking 
at the letter to see how St. Paul wrote, to see how he 
was himself likely to be received. He finds himself 
spoken of in that letter as a brother, a fellow-Christian, 
to his master. He finds that the Apostle describes him. 
self as ‘such an one as Paul the oged ;” a touching de. 
scription, sure to reach the heart of the friend who 
loves him. Onesimus means profitable. St. Paul plays 
upon the word. The servant was unprofitable before, 
but now he is to be profitableto his master. Henceforth 
he is to be, not simply a servant, but a brother, beloved. 
Everything is changed between master and slave when 
that truth is put into their positions. Still one will be 
called a servant, and the other will be called a master. 
But, now, each will recognize the other as a brother ip 
this new, great gospel of human equality. We cannot 
doubt that Philemon received the slave back again ; and 
that they lived together as brother and Christian with 
brother Christian. 

If we put into old institutions a deeper and better 
spirit, it will rob the old institutions of their corruption 
and baseness‘and cruelty ; and, in its own time, create 
new institutions. That fe the history of God’s working 
in the world all slong. That is the way St. Paul treated 
tho institution of slavery in the relation between Ones. 
imus and Philemon. 

It is strange when we look back and remember how 
this epistle came, afew years ago, into political discus- 
sion into our own country, with regard to the question 
of the righteousness it played a very conspicuous part. 
It was claimed that it declared slavery perpetual, a right- 
eous institution. Yet now we look back and see the 
relationship in which those two men happened to stand, 
left behind years and years ago. No man had aright to 
quote that epistle, unless he was. willing to put into 
slavery that principle which St. Paul put into it, that 
Ohbrist was master and all his followers were equals. &t. 
Paul wrote this epistle, not knowing what was to come of 
it. Itis universally recognized as one of the most/exquiasite 
of the writings of St. Paul. Itis full of courtesy min- 
gled with firmness. Philemon must have felt that there 
was nothing for him to do but to take his servant back 
according to the teachings of that letter. It begins and 
closes with a benediction. 

One of the teachings of such an eplstle as this is that 
the time is coming when the Spirit of God shall take 
greater posseesion of this world, and there shall be a 
vastly better condition of the structure of society. No- 
body can doubt this who knows the power of the grace 
of Jesus Christ. The world is now very far from being 
perfectly organized. There is to be an enlargement 
and uplifting of the institutions of government and so- 
clety, in the same direction in which they have been 
enlarged and uplifted since the days when St. Paul 
wrote this enistle; only vastly beyond what has been. 
Put into this world personal love ; put into the institu- 
tions of society as they exist to-day, purity, and tender- 
ness, and the spirit of deep love for fellow-man, and the 
desire to rescue our brothers, even by the contribution 
of our whole lives ; help this great development of truth 
to go on—and the world in the twentieth or twenty- 
fifth century is going 1o be a far greater world than that 
in which we live, as our world is greater than that of 
previous times, 


A CHURCH SERVICE. 


By THe Rev. Epwarp HuNGERFORD. 


HE problem of public worship is, for our country, 
of supreme importance. All branches of the 
Protestant church among us are discussing it. ‘The 
Book Annexed,” with its ‘‘ sentences” more closely 
adapted to occasions, its increased number of “‘alter- 
nates,” and its nearly thirty additional ‘‘ Prayers and 
Thankagivings upon several occasions,” reveals the 
strength of the tendency in the Episcopal Church 
toward freedom of worship. The disposition to mullti- 
ply parts in the services of the non-liturgical churches 
reveals a search after more varied expressions of relig- 
ious feeling. 

To each of these sections of the church the problem 
presents itself in peculiar form. The liturgist is trying 
to secure flexibility and aduptation to circumstances, 
without suffering the ‘‘ Common Prayer,” which hitherto 
has been regarded as a liturgy, to lapse into the status of 
a directory;” ... ‘‘in other words”... the “‘ man- 
ual of worship ’ to be “‘ altered from a book of instruc- 
tions as to how divine service shall be performed into 8 
book of suggestions as to how it may be rendered.” 
To the anti-liturgist is presented the demand for a larger 
expression of worship, without sacrificing the freedom 


and the power of adaptation hereditary in his church, 
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and seeming to him too precious to be given up for a 
liturgy imposed by authority. 

This latter requirement appears on its face the easler 
to meet. The advocates of free worship are endeavor- 
ing to meet it. The Order of Morning Service here 

ven is such an attempt. Some considerations which 
determined its adoption should be stated. 

An effort was made, first, to realize the conditions 
under which many religiously disposed people reach the 
house of God. It was assumed that they come to the 
sanctuary to worship, but not always ia an adoring state 
of mind. Regard was had to the fact that moat of them 
reach the day of rest after a woek of care and toil; that 
the morning finds them wearied ; that many arrive at 
the place of prayer after vexatious household duties, 
through which they have hurried in order to be in time 
for the service ; and that not a few enter the place with 
the week’s thoughts still hovering about them. These 
are not ready to take their places and enter at once into 
a burst of praise. 

With the utmost exertion on the part of the pastor te 
secure punctuality, numbers arrive late, and have con- 
sequently not enjoyed the soothing or inspiring influ- 
ence which, coming from a devoutly rendered organ 
yoluntary, predisposes the heart to worship. 

For these reasons the major part of a congregation 
needs, first of all, to be composed to thought. The exer 
cise of worship which follows the voluntary must take 
them where they are—in a searching mood, longing to 
enter into the spirit of the occasion, inquiring after God, 
or congratulating themselves that they are at last here, 
and that a season of restisaffordedthem. They are not 
yet ready to spread the wings of devotion. 

These conditions are met bya verse or two of a hymn, 
not of praise nor of adoration, but of longing or of 
congratulation, or perhaps of blessed reminiscence of 
past experience in the house of prayer ; or, again, calling 
to mind the proper awe of the place, in order that, 
through such meditations, the spirit may find its way 
toward devotion. 

Thereupon follows the ‘‘ Pastoral Salutation,” wel- 
coming and soothing the would be worshiper, speaking 
the blessing upon him. 

Not until these preliminary pavings of the way are 
over does the minister venture definitely to summon 
the people to an act of adoration. The pastor’s ‘‘ Call to 
Worship ” is voiced in some of those stirring paseages of 
the Psalms, which one can imagine to have rung, in an- 
cient days, through the court of the Temple, rousing the 
lagging spirits of tired men to offerings of praise or 
prayer. This summons is faithfully echoed in an ap- 
propriate musical selection by the choir—not seldom re- 
peating the words which have fallen from the minister's 
lips ; always catching up the spirit of his invitation 
whether it dwells on the greatness and majesty of God 
or on his kindness and mercy. To this ‘‘ call” the con 
gregation is, by this time, prepared to respond with a 
will. The heartiness with which the people enter into 
the hymn that has been selected for their first real act 
of worship shows the patient waiting for the spirit’s 
self-recovery to have been wise. Then comes the brief 
invocation in fixed form, and composed of petitions 
from the Psalms and the New Testament, entreating the 
divine presence in the service so inaugurated. These 
prayers pass over into the Lord’s Prayer, the people 
standing, and joining audibly. The ‘‘ Invocatory Serv- 
ice” here closes with ‘** The Offertory,” in the usual 
form of alternating Scripture passages and organ or 
choir responses. 

From the beginning, the teaching office of public 
worship has been steadily kept in view. It has not been 
forgotten that before the hour is over the preacher is to 
appear with a message, which has been preparing dur- 
ing the week, and the vital significance of which charges 
his soul. With reference to this there has been full 
consultation between the pastor and the organist. The 
minister selects his text and settles the main points of 
his sermon early in the week. All his parts of the serv- 
loce—the Scripture selections, the psalms, and hymns— 
are prepared ; the whole, including the main thought of 
the discourse, is communicated to the one whose office 
it is to catch up the preacher’s sentiment and embody it 
in wordless music, or to draw from the wide range of 
sacred compositions anthems and responses suited to 
advance the doctrinal purpose underlying the whole 
service. This is very delicate work ; for it will often 
happen that the result can be reached, not through 
verbal conformity of the selections with the preacher's 
text or theme, but by diffusing from the musical com- 
ponents of the service a spirit which sympathetically 
envelops the worshiper, and places him in a mood to 
hear the truth. 

Buch a purpose pervades every step of progress toward 
the sermop. The first organ selection or improvisation 
embodies it, foreshadowing, in its deep religiousness, 
the spirit which is to dominate this particular season of 
oon The two or three verses of the hymn of long- 

or congratulation are made tributary to the same 
es ear a thought which is to come out more 
clearly as the service advances, A like shading is 


sought in the Psalm which embodies the pastor’s ‘‘ Call 
to Worship,” and in the ‘‘ Choir Call to Worship ;” so 
that, while throughout the Invocatory Service” wor- 
ship predominates, the undercurrent sets toward teach- 
ing. It is not necessary that the congregation should 
be distinctly aware of this thought and movement. 
Herein may lie one of those subtle influences which 
unconsciously prepare the mind for the reception of the 
truth. The ‘‘ Invocatory Service” should always close 
with ‘‘ The Offertory,” without which no public worship 
is complete, and which is ever to be held as a substan- 
tial act of sacrifice. The Scripture lessons msy or may 
not contain the text of the sermon; but they should 
essentially embody the truth to be hereafter set forth, 
while the following anthems, prayers, responses, and 
hymns, falling more and more distinctly into line with 
the doctrinal purpose, keep up the tone of worship. 

In order to intensify devotion, considerable emphaals 
is laid, in the conduct of the service, on the outward 
form. The “ Pastoral Salutation” is recelved with 
bowed head ; the congregation stands during the sing- 
ing of hymns; and, after the second hynin, remains 
standing while offering the Lord’s Prayer, continuing 
the same devout position until the organist has complete- 
ly finished the strains that prolong this act of devotion. 
And again, when the sermon is ended, the Benediction 
Service proceeds through the prayer and the hymn to 
the final burst of praise in the Doxology ; after which 
the people, having recelved the benediction, remain 
standing, in Silent Prayer, for a moment before leaving 
the house. 

It remains further only to explain that, for the sake of 
securing both attention and spontaneity on the part of 
the congregation, the announcement and reading of 
the hymns are omitted. Hymns are conspicuously 
posted, the verses to be sung are indicated, and the con- 
gregation rises to its parts with spontaneousness and 
heartiness which would seem to be marred by any direc: 
tions from the minister. 

So detailed an explanation of the various features of 
the service may be pardoned, on the ground that with- 
out a realization of them its spirit might not be fully 
discerned, as, indeed, no presentation on paper can bring 
before the mind the stately and imposing march of a 
well-ordered public worship. 

If the church in which this arrangement is in use 
may be peculiarly fortunate in its musical appoint- 
ments, in the possession of an organist and choir 
thoroughly in sympathy with the purpose of the hour, 
and capable of rendering music of a very high order, 
this only illustrates the value of such acquisitions. The 
interest taken by the people proves that music of such 
quality very easily in the affections of worshipers sup | 
plants that of a lower character. It must, however, be 
remembered that music need not be difficult in order to 
be effective. It isa question of elevation, grandeur, and 
dignified earnestness rather than of vocal or instrumental 
mechanics. A high authority assures us that not only 
noble hymns, but chants and anthems of great worth 
abound, and of such quality as places them within the 
capacity of any well-trained cholr. 

The merit of novelty is not claimed for this service, 
neither is perfection assumed. Its adaptation to the 
wants of worshipers results from ‘a combination of 
ideas already recognized by thoughtful students of the 
subject. It would be more complete if, after the organ 
voluntary, two or three sentences were read. This is 
not the actual usage in the church where the order Is 
adopted. The defect is supplied in the example intro- 
duced below, the Scripture passages belng inclosed in 
brackets, as is the Apostles’ Creed, which is indicated 
in its proper place, between the invocation and the) 
Lord’s Prayer, and the absence of which in the regular} 
order is to be regretted. With the introduction of 
these elements the service would be as full as the limited 
hour and a half of morning worship admits, without 
necessitating the haste sometimes observable in liturgi- 
cal churches, 

It ought, in conclusion, to be sald that the order has 
been in use long enough to prove its acceptability to a 
congregation made up of diverse elements, and largely) 
of plain but substantial working people. 

The occasion selected for illustration is one on which 
the subject of discourse was “‘ Heaven Viewed as a, 
Social State.” The service was developed essentially as 


follows : 
Organ Improvisation, 
(Sentences. } 
This is the day which the Lord bath made ; we will rejoice. 
and be glad in it. 
[The Lord is in ‘his holy temple: let all the earth keep 
silence before him. } 
Hymn by Congregation. 
1. Thine earthly Sabbaths, Lord, we love. 2. No more 
fatigue, no more distress. 
fustoral Salutation. 
The Lord bless thee and keep thee ; 
The Lord make his face ahine upon thee and be gracious 
unto thee ; 


Fuastoral Call to Worship. 
O give thanks unto the Lord; call upon his name: make 
known his deeds among the people. 
Sing unto him, sing psalms unto him: talk ye of all his 
wondrous works. 
Glory ye in bis holy name: let the heart of them rejoice 
that seek the Lord. 
Seek the Lord and his strength ; seek his face evermore. 


Choir Call to Worship. Anthem by Professor B. C. Blodgett.' 
O come, let us sing unto the Lord: let us make a joyfu! 
noise unto the Rock of our Salvation. 
Let us come before his presence with thanksgiving: and 
make a joyful noise unto him with psalms. 
O come, let us worship and bow down : let us kneel before 
the Lord our maker. 
For he is our God ; and we are the people of his pasture, 
and the sheep of his hand. 

Hymn of Response by Congregation. 
1. Come ye that love the Lord. 2. Let those refuse to 
sing. 3. The hill of Zion yields. 

Invocation. 

Be thou exalted, © God, above the heavens: and thy 
glory above all the earth. 

Let thy mercy, O Lord, be upon us according as we hope 
in thee. 

O Lord, let thy presence be manifested among us. Shine 
thou ir our hearts to give the light of the knowledge of thy 
glory in the face of Jesus Christ. 

Let the words of our mouths, and the meditations of our 
hearts, be acceptable in thy sight, O Lord, our strength and 
our Redeemer. 

[ The Apostles’ Creed, by Fustor and Congregation. | 
The Lord’s Prayer. 

In this the people audibly join; and after it remain de- 

voutly standing, with bowed heads, until the close of 

The Organ Response. 
The Offertory, 
consisting of Scripture passages with alternating organ or 
choir responses. 
The first Scripture Lesson—John cxiv., 1-6. 
Organ or Choir Response. 
The Second Scripture Lesson—2 Tim, iv., 1-8. 
Anthem—Tenor Solo from Mendelssohn's Elijah. 

Then shall the righteous shine forth as the sun in their 
Heavenly Father’s realm. 

Joy on their heads shall be for everlasting, and all sorrow 
and mourning shall flee away forever. 

Prayer. 
Choir Response. 
Two Verses of Sullivan's Heaven is our Home.” 
Hymn by Congregation. 

1. Lord of earth, thy forming hand. 2. Lord of heaven, 

beyond our sight. 3. Oh, that world is passing fair. 
Sermon. 

Text—Rom. viil., 24, 25. For by hope were we saved : but 
hope that is seen is not hope: for who hopeth for that 
which he seeth? But if we hope for that which we see not, 
then do we with patience wait for it. 

Prayer. 

Hymn by Congregation—O Mother dear, Jerusalem, 
Doxology—Praise God from whom all blessings flow, 
Benediction, 

Silent Prayer. 


THE MISSIONARY. 


N The Christian Union of February 4 is an interest- 
ing sketch of the missionary experiences of John 
and Mary Moffat by A. H. Vaughan, arranged from the 
recently published ‘‘ Lives” by their son, John 8. 
Moffat. This sketch brings vividly before me a picture 
of missionary life in the home field as experienced by 
the family of a missionary now living, and in his ninet!- 
eth year. The modern ides, as alluded to in the Vaughan 
article, cannot stand for the vigorous manhood and 
deep underlying religious principle which made self 
sacrifice easy, and the years full of heroic effort, by such 
men as Moffat and many in the home missionary field. 
The venerable man of whom I would speak—active 
yet in mind and body—having supplied a pulpit last 
month in the village at the West where he now lives— 
was settled during his early ministry among a cultivated 
and wealthy community not very distant from New 
York, congenial to the scholarly, refined tastes of him- 
self and wife, and wictre be owned a very comfortable 
home. A Western trip taken about the summer of 1840 
so impressed him with the great nced of missionary 
labor in the then remote States of Iowa and [I!!nois, and 
of his personal respoasibility, having seen {t wita hisown 
eyes, and haviag some pecualary resources to make the 
doing possible, that he sold his home, resigned hts pastor- 
ate, and, with wifeand twosmall children, began the new 
life and work far from friends and all cultivated modes of 
living, as if indeed on the other side of the globe. Letter 
postage was then twenty five cents, so that sending and 
receiving letters was a more momentous affair then than 
now, as well in subject-matter as cost. Not long after 
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beginning the Western life the invested funds ‘‘ took to 
themselves wings,” and the following twenty years were 
full of vicissitude and bardship. The missionary was 
literally a ‘‘hewer of wood and drawer of water,” un- 
accustomed physical labor becoming a necessity in the 
household. Long horseback rides to distant settle- 
ments over bleak, wind-swept prairies, in all sorts of 
weather, were cheerfully endured in order to hold relig- 
fous meetings. Teaching a school was undertaken, as 
the need was great in the place where he lived. Arfter- 
ward the solicitation of funds for a church building was 
enthusiastically begun among friends at the East, the 
final result being a comfortable stone edifice, well equip- 
ped with library, communion service, etc., the town 
having grown into these requirements. Many amusing 
incidents occurred through these years of toil and 
deprivation which were turned to account by the 
cheery spirit of the wife and mother in helping over 
especially hard places. Oddly assorted couples, in 
peculiar bridal array, came to have the ‘‘knot tied,” 
often giving a fee of not over fifty cents. The salary, 
usually paid in wood, potatoes, beef, and pork, ora 
credit of some dollars at the village store, would be 
sometimes supplemented by a ‘‘ donation party,” very 
grievous indeed to the minister and his family, but a 
source of much satisfaction to the people, and prolific 
of great self-complacency on their part. 

The writer well remembers an occasion of the sort, 
when rain and mud had prevailed for some days, so that 
each guest brought much landed estate through the 
house. A bountiful supper was spread from the con- 
tents of loaded baskets, the donations principally taking 
that form—a very incongruous array, to be sure, but 
satisfactory to the assembled company, as the next morn- 
ing’s inventory testified, net results being three large 
pans filled with fragments of the feast, one uncooked 
ham, a “‘ jag” of wood, calico for a gown, and one pair 
of shoes. These latter brought a member of the family 
into a bad temper and much mortification a Sunday or 
so after, as the shoes were pointed at and a voice 
exclaimed, ‘‘ I gave them shoes.” Much as we all dis- 
like the silver dollar of the period, with its false pre- 
tenses, a few of them would have been treasure untold 
to that missionary and his family, to whom actual money 
was a very rare sight. 

These experiences belong to a past time, and can 
scarcely be paralleled in the present. The remote West 
has become a near neighbor. Education, cultivation, 
and wealth are found where prairies and scattered settle- 
ments were. The venerable missionary, after so many 
years of discouragement and toil, sees the results of his 
seed-sowing, and, although sti]l] knowing deprivations 
which come from lack of money, not having such pen- 
sion as comes to the retired army officer who has 
fought against flesh and blood, he waits peacefully, 
hopefully, for his inheritance among the blessed, and 
for his Master’s voice saying, ‘‘Good and faithful serv- 
ant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” M. D. T. 


SOCIETY FOR CHRISTIAN WORK. 


HERE is not a church in the country in which 

the subject of how best to organize for Chris- 
tian work is not the theme of thought and discus- 
sion. How can we organize so that every working 
member will be interested and will work? One plan 
has been devised and tried in at least two churches 
that has been found very effective. One of these 
churches is the Westminster Presbyterian Church of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. In this church for years there has 
been a Foreign Mission Society, a Home Mission Society, 
and a Ladies’ Aid. This last branch of the church 
work devoted its energies to the work in and for West- 
minster Church. Each of these separate societies inter- 
ested only those of the members whose taste or inclina- 
tions brought them into the special society to which 
they belonged. Each society met at different times, 
and so the members were not brought into contact with 


gach other. 


Now there is an entire change. There is one organ- 
ization with three branches: Home and Foreign Mis. 
sion, and a Local Board. This body has one president, 
treasurer, and secretary, and three vice-presidents. To 
quote from the Constitution : 
‘1. This Society shall be called the Westminster 
Ladies’ Society for Christian Work. 
‘2. The object of this Society shall be to promote 
the interest of Westminster Church; to instruct and 
interest the ladies of the church and congregation in the 
Christian work progressing in the world. 
“8. To assist in making the church successful.” 
- ‘The Local Board is devoted to the work among and 

for the poor of the church ; aims to promote sociability 
in the church, and its financial prosperity. The Home 
and Foreign Mission branches devote their attention to 
the work in these fields, and at every meeting if possible 
presents reports from the different fields. At every meet- 
ing time and attention are given to each branch of work, 


#0 that] the members af Ladies’ Soclety for Qaris 
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tian Work ” are conversant with the work done by each 
branch. 

The president presides at the meetings, and has a 
general oversight of the work. The vice presidents 
each have in charge one branch of the work, presides at 
any special meetings of that branch, and is responsible 
for its efficiency and growth, and reports the work done 
in her own department at the general meeting of the 
society, which is held monthly. No branch can make 
changes or act independently of the society. This pre- 
vents a drifting apart. 

There isa Board of Dtrectresses ; an equal number 
being assigned to each branch of the society’s work, and 
working in and for the interest of that branch. 

Naturally, the work of the ladies connected with the 
Local Board is very important to the growth of the 
church and its influence. To them is sommitted the 
visiting of sick, strangers, and the poor. This branch has 
already taken in charge a sewing school connected with 
the Union Mission School, and are devising other 
methods by which the mission can be made more effect- 
ive: a labor exchange bureau, a day nursery, special 
convenience for the sick poor, etc. To this committee 
is committed the social interests of the church, the 
bringing together of the members of the congregation in 
occasional socials, in which the ladies of the Local Board 
act as a reception committee. One social has been 
held under the new régime, and proved a great success. 

The work of the mission branches is that of any aux 
iliary mission society, the advantage in favor of the new 
organization being that all the working members are 
familiar, and therefore interested, in the mission work, 
instead of that interest being confined to the few, as in 
the old way. 

The finances of the ‘‘ Society for Christian Work ” are 
also managed on the union basis. There is but one 
treasurer. To all the ladies in the church has been sent 
envelopes. Printed on the outside are the names of the 
three branches of the society. The receiver designates 
to which of the branches her contribution shall go, or in 
what proportion to each. If the contributicn is not 
assigned, the treasurer divides the money equally among 
the three branches. 

The secretary keeps a list of the names of the mem- 
bers, calls mieetings, and makes reports of the work of 
the entire society at the annual meeting. The secretary 
of each branch calls the meetings of that branch, and 
assists the vice-president. 

Each branch makes {ts own plans as to the disposition 
of the money assigned to it, and submits the plan to the 
vote of. the whole society. There is no control by the 
society, nur are the branches responsible to the soclety 
for the methods it adopts to conduct its own affairs. 
But the branches must report to the society the features 
and progress of its special field. 

This method of organizing for church work cannot 
fail to commend itself to every church, because {t brings 
necessarily a common interest and a common work, and 
is the basis of Christian union in the individual church. 


MISSION SOCIETY. 
HE Woman’s Home and Foreign Mission Society 
of the Brooklyn Presbytery held its annual meet 
ing in the Ross Street Presbyterian Church on Wednes- 
day, March 24, 1886. After devotional exercises, led by 
Mrs. Williams, suitable selections of Scripture were 
read by the President of the Society, Mrs. Thwing, 
showing the aythority for missionary work and the cer- 
tainty of the result. After reading of the minutes, 
reports from the auxiliary societies were read, following 
which Mrs. Herrick Johnson’s poem, ‘*‘ The Nestorians,” 
was recited by Miss Lillian Wells. The report of the 
Secretary, Mrs. R. C. Cutter, gave a most gratifying 
account of the work done both in the home and foreign 
fields, and that of the Treasurer, Mrs. Cruikshank, 
showed that the total amount of contributions for the 
year was $7,825, considerably larger than last year. 
Mrs. A. R. Humphrey, of the New York Society, 
brought the greetings of that Society, and gave a most 
interesting account of a Nestorian woman whom she had 
lately entertained at her house, who was such a simple, 
earnest Christian, believing the Bible and taking God at 
his Word, when she, came to this country she was over- 
whelmed with grief and disappointment at the Sabbath 
desecration and sin she saw on every side, and said: 
‘*Can this be the Lord’s land ?” until, at one of Mr. 
Moody’s meetings, she felt there were Christians in 
America as well as in Persia. 


In the afternoon session greetings were given by ladies 


from Methodist, Baptist, and other societies. Mrs. 
Humphrey spoke of the great need for more missionaries, 
especially for Japan and Persia. 

Mrs. W. E. Knox spoke for the home work : said her 
heart had long been in the foreign since she had given 
her boy to the work, but she found the work was one 
that, however sad stories might be told of the needs of 
the Foreign Board, she could tell just as sad of the 
Home. This is particularly woman’s work, since every- 


God has given to woman. He waits to help us. 4, 
wants America for himself, and brings the heathen jp 
other lands here to our very doors that we may lead 
them tohim. To-day is a time to look back at what we 
have done, and to look forward to see what more we can 
do. Our Lord must look upon us in wonder that we 
are so slow! Mrs. Happer, from Canton, China, gave 
& most interesting account of their boat trips into the 
country to establish schools, and of the wonderful prog. 
ress of the Gospel there. The meeting was of great 
interest throughout. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
[ The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns, | 
NEW ENGLAND. 

—The “ Christian Register ’’ devotes nearly three full pages 
to a description, with illustrations, of the imposing and snb- 
stantial Unitarian building on the corner of Beacon and 
Bowdoin Streets, Boston. It is one of the finest society edi- 
fices in the country. 

—Miss Agnes 8. Whitelaw, a member of the Mount Ver. 
non Church at Boston, has been appointed by the American 
Board assistant missionary to Micronesia, and will accom. 
pany Dr. and Mrs. Pease, of Springfield, when they return 
this spring to resume their work on the island of Kusaie. 
Miss Whitelaw has had considerable experience in city 
mission work in Boston and Philadelphia, and has been 
quite successful in teaching the Chinese. 

—Father Lawlor, of 8t. Mary’s(R. C.) Church, New Haven, 
Conn., died on March 20. He was @ man of note in the 
Catholic clergy of Connecticut, and was greatly beloved by 
his parishioners. He found his church, the largest and 
handsomest Catholic church in New Haven, burdened with 
a very heavy debt, which by his efforts has been reduced 
over $30,000 in the last few years. 

—The Congregational church of Preston City, near Nor- 
wich, Conn., has been destroyed by fire ; cause unknown. 

—A meeting of members of Christ Church, New Haven 
Conn., was held last week to consider the resignation of the 
rector, the Rev. E. H. Van Deerlin. It isstated that Mr. Van 
Deerlin has High Church tendencies, which are objectionable 
to some of thecongregation. The meeting, however, passed 
resolutions warmly commending the rector and asking him 
to withdraw his resignation, but it is understood that the 
question of his remaining will depend principally on the re- 
sult of the effort of the church officers to secure funds for 
the next year’s expenses. 

—The Rev. Charles 8. Murkland, who was recently called 
to the pastorate of the Franklin Street Church at Man- 
chester, N. H., begins his labors there April 1. 

—The convention of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion of the Eastern District of Maine has been in session at 
Foxcroft during the last week. 

—The Eliot Congregational Church and Society of New- 
ton, Mass., have granted a leave of absence to their pastor, 
the Rev. Walcott Calkins, for six months, for health, rest, 
and recuperation. Mr. Calkins will probably supply the 
pulpit of the American Church of Paris, France, for one 
service on Sunday for four months. 

—The recent separation of the New Haven (Conn.) Board 
of City Missions from the work of the Board of Asso- 
clated Charities is due to a friendly understanding between 
the two, and as a method of securing greater efficiency in 
both. 

—The Vermont Baptist Theological Institute opened its 
sessions in Burlington on Monday of this week, and con- 
tinued four days. Among the speakers were Dr. R. 8. Mac- 
Arthur, of New York, Dr. E. G. Robinson, of Providence, 
and Dr. Alva Hovey, of Newton Center, Mass. 

—The Newport (R. I.) ministers have signed a protest 
against the constant violation of the law governing lotteries 
by both religious and other societies. 

—At the last meeting of the Connecticut Valley Congrega- 
tional Club the subject of short pastorates was discussed. 
A plan was proposed by which a minister should be settled 
for a term of six years, at the end of which he should be 
allowed a rest of a year for special study, his relation to the 


‘church to be resumed at the end of the year if mutually 


agreeable. This, it was said, would give both church and 
pastor a chance to take a fresh start once in six years. The 
Rev. J, M. Newton deprecated the growing tendency to 
short pastorates. Taking thirty-two representative churches 
in the Valley, the average from 1836 to 1861 was ten years; 
since then it has been but eight. Previous to 1836 it was 
twenty-two. In this connection the essayist gave the dura- 
tion of some notable local pastorates: Dr. Osgood, Spring- 
field, forty-five years; Mr. Breck, Springfield, forty-eight : 
Mr. Forward, Belchertown, fifty-eight ; Mr. Williams, Long- 
meadow, sixty-five. 

—The number of Congregational churches in New Hamp- 
shire, January 1, 1886, was 187; number having pastors 
and acting pastors, 138 ; number without pastors, 49. 

—It is proposed at the coming fifty-fourth annual session of 
the Troy Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, to 
be held in Pittsfield, Mass., April 22, 1886, to present a scheme 
for modifying the appointing power of the bishop. At 
present the bishop in charge of an annual conference has 
absolute power to appoint any preacher he sees fit to any 
church he may please, and to take up at any time in his pas 
torate any preacher from any charge and put him in any 
other charge or church, without the consent of either pas 
tor or people. 

—The Baptist church’ at St. Albans, Vt., has nearly com- 
pleted a new church edifice, 

—The Newton (Mass.) Baptist church have engaged what 
they call a ‘‘ musical pastor,” to have entire charge of the 
music of church and Sunday-school, and to instract the 


thing pertaining to home making 
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April 1, 1886. 


THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 


_Two towns recently canvassed by the Bible Society of 

furnish the following data : Scarboro’ has 393 fami- 

lies ; 194 families do not attend church ; 23 Protestant fami- 

lies were Withont a Bible ; 252 children do not attend Sunday- 

school. Standish has 510 families, 282 of whom do not attend 

church ; 24 Protestant families were without the Bible; 225 
children do not attend Sunday-school. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


—At the ordination and installation of the Rev. Richard 
D. Harlan at the First Presbyterian Church, New York 
City, which will take place Thursday evening, April 1, Dr. 
Francis L. Patton will preach the sermon, Dr. John R. 
Paxton will deliver the charge to the people, Dr. W. M. 
Paxton the charge to the pastor. 

~The North Baptist Church, in West Eleventh Street, 
New York City, completed by subscription last Sunday 
morning the sum of $25,800 to cancel their mortgage debt, 
the greater part of which had been previously pledged. 

—The New York branch of the White Cross Army cele- 
brated its first anniversary last Friday night, Chairman 
Webster presiding. Secretary Yates reported that the mem- 
bership of thearmy inthis city amounted to 700; and that 
during the year 15,000 copies of the statement explaining the 
organization and 10,000 pledges had been distributed. The 
year’s expenses bad been within $100. 

—A meeting was held in Unity Chapel, 128th Street, New 
York City, last Sunday evening, to organize a Unitarian 
Congregational church or society and elect a Board of 
Trustees. 

—The twentieth annual report of the Wetmore Home for 
Fallen and Friendless Girls shows the institution to be in a 
flourishing condition. Since the opening of the Home, in 
1865, there have been admitted to its shelter 1,685 young 
women and girls. Over four hundred of these have been re- 
stored to their friends, and more than five hundred have been 
provided with situations in which they could earn an honest 
livelihood. Last year 121 young women and girls were ad 
mitted to the Home. The managers of the Wetmore Home 
consider that at least a score of such institutions would be 
necessary to make an impression on the vast army of disso- 
lute women that nightly parade the streets of New York. 
Similar institutions could be established, they think, for 
$25,000 each, and they have no doubt of the result justify. 
ing the outlay. 

—At the Baptist Conference in New York a paper was 
read last week by the Rev. 8. Giffard Neilsen on the subject 
of oaths. He said that he believed that the arbitrary cus- 
tom ef making oath now in use is repugnant to a Christian 
community. It conveys no deeper sense of accountability 
than the individual’s loyalty to truth requires, and promotes 
a disposition to falseheod. The custom he regarded as a 
legacy of barbarism, when oaths were intended to terrify 
the mind and excite the conscience. They are administered, 
he said, with a jaunty and mechanical irreverence that 
tends to lessen respect for God. 

—Bishop Hurst, of Buffalo, presided at the twenty-first 
annual session of the Eastern German Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, which opened last Thursday 
in the West Fortieth Street Church of New York. 

—The Rev. Messrs. M. K. S8chermerhorn, R. E. Wright, 
Henry Baumann, C. D. Taylor, and E. D. Sutcliffe were 
ordained last Thursday at the Church of the Annuncia- 
tion, New York, by Bishop Henry C. Potter. Special inter- 
est attached to the ordination of Mr. Schermerhorn, who 
was for several years in charge of the Channing Memorial 
(Unitarian) Church at Newport, having previously been a 
preacher in the Presbyterian Church. In 1883 he came to 
New York and delivered a course of lectures on Theism 
with a view to establishing a new church that would have 
for its object *‘ the spiritual worship of one only and true 
God.”” He was confirmed in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church some two years ago, and has lately been in charge 
of the Washington Irving Memorial Church in Tarrytown, 
N, Y. 

—Mr. Malachi Taylor, teacher and evangelist, has been 
preaching at the John Street (N. Y.) Church’s noonday meet- 
ing. 

—The twelfth annual meeting of the Brooklyn Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union was held at the Hanson Place 
Methodist Church on the evening of March 25. The annual 
report, read by Miss E. G. Meacham, showed that at the 
meetings held in their hall, corner of Jay and Fulton Streets, 
the attendance through the year had been over 50,008. The 
number of ‘“‘testimonies’’ given was 1,700; requests for 
prayer to the number of 900 had been made, and 680 persons 
had signed the pledge. The meetings held numbered 365. 
The report stated that 21,000 sheets of religious and temper- 
ance literature had been distributed by the Union through- 
out the city. 

—The congregation of the Washington Street Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Brooklyn last week passed resolutions 
stating their appreciation of the services of the Rev. Mr. 
Williams, the retiring pastor. 

—The newly elected General Secretary of the Brooklyn 
Young Men’s Christian Association, the Rev. E. F. See, bade 
farewell to his congregation of the Third Reformed Church 
of Albany on Sunday, March 21. 

—The Second German Baptist Church of Brooklyn, E. D., 
has been incorporated. 

—Two new church buildings are to be erected in the 
Eastern District, Brooklyn, this summer ; one for a Baptist 
and one for a Lutheran church. 

—In the sermon preached at the opening of the Bedford 
Heights Baptist Chapel, Brooklyn, N. Y., to which we 
briefly referred last week, the Rev. Horace F. Burnes said 
that although the Twenty-fourth Ward is two miles long and 
about a mile in width, there is not one single white Protest- 

‘ant church worshiping in the whole ward. He added: 
“I rejoice that this enterprise is born of the utmost good 
will on the part of the neighboring churches and on the 


‘ 


part of the denomination in the city, and I think there is 
no doubt it is so on the part of all denominations, for the 
simple reason that it intends to occupy a field toward which 
other churches, as yet, have not turned their attention.’’ 

—The Rev. A. H. Ferguson, Presiding Elder of the Pough- 
keepsie District of the New York Conference, has been com- 
pelled by ill health to resign his position. 

—At the Methodist Episcopal Conference at Philadelphia 
last week the subject of the Sustentation Fund was very 
prominent. It was asserted that there were many preachers 
serving on a salary of $300, and the Rev. 8. W. Thomas, 
commenting on the subject of economy, said he knew of 
one preaeher whose salary allows but four cents per day to 
each member of his family. The Rev. W. J. Paxton said 
there were sixty-one pastors in the conference whose sala- 
ries were less than $500 per year. It was agreed to contrib- 
ute to the Sustentation Fund two per cent. of the amount 
received for ministerial support, where the sum received 
reaches or exceeds $1,000. The annual sermon before the 
missionary society was preached by the Rev. J. O. Wilson. 

—The Green Street Methodist Episcopal Church of Phila- 
delphia has been holding a jubilee to celebrate the extinc- 
tion of its debt. 

—Ground has been broken for the Temple Baptist Church, 
Philadelphia. Its cost is to be $15,000. The Baptist Mission 
on Fourth Street was dedicated last Thursday. 

—The congregation of the Trinity Baptist Church, Cam- 
den, N. J., has requested the pastor, the Rev. Clarence A. 
Adams, not to accept the call tothe Broad Street Baptist 
Church, Philadelphia. 

—The Hackettatowr, N. J., Methodists are to build a 
$25,000 chureh. 

—The young men of Newark, N. J., have organized a 
Young Men’s Church Association for the furtherance of 
church work in the city. 

—The Rev. Dr. Easton has begun bis pastoral work at the 
First Reformed Church, Newark, N. J. 

—The Rev. Mr. Chapin and the elders of the Presbyterian 
church in Freeport, L. I., have addressed a circular letter 
to members asking them not to read Sunday newspapers. 

—The reconstructed Episcopal Church of the Evangelist of 
Philadelpbia dedicated its new building on Sanday, March 
21. The architectural plan of the church is of the ninth 
century styie, and is the only one of its kind in the country- 

—A church building to be used by different denominations 
is to be built at Oswego, N. Y. 

—The annua! meeting of the Woman’s Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society of Long Island was held at the Central Baptist 
Church, Brooklyn, on March 24. Among the specially inter- 
esting features were addresses by Miss Rapp, who told of 
the Chicago district known as the Black Hole, by the Rev. 
Mr. Hartly on the condition of the women of Utah, and by 
the Rev. Dr. Pope on tne religious state of the Mexican peo- 
ple. 
—A revival has been in progress in the Methodist church 
in Patchogue, L. 1. Over a hundred conversions are re- 
ported. 

—An uncommon complication exists in the case of the 

Rev. J. B. Peck, who was assigned by the Genesee Method- 
ist Conference to Cohocton Village, but found the church 
and parsonage locked against him by all the trustees. The 
society had no special objection to Mr. Peck, but had peti- 
tioned the Conference to send another pastor. The ecclesi- 
astical anthorities have begun legal action against the trus- 
tees. 
—The Tabernacle Presbyterian Church of Philadelphia 
has just put in place a beautiful memorial window of stained 
glass, the donors being General Anson B. McCook, Secre- 
tary of the United States Senate, and the pastor, the Rev. 
Dr. H. C. McCook. 

—The Rev. Dr. Newland .Maynard, of the 8t. Paul’s 
Protestant Episcopal Church, Brooklyn, after the services 
on Sunday, March 21, read a statement to the effect that, 
finding it impossible to make any arrangement by which the 
mortgage might be paid, he had handed his resignation to 
the Vestry, and at his earnest request it had been accepted. 
Resolutions of respect and affection for the pastor, and ex- 
pressing sorrow for the necessity of his resignation, were 


passed. 

— The late John Antonides, of Flatbush, L. I., bequeathed 
$25,000 in trust to the General Synod of the Reformed 
Church in America, to be known as the John Antonides 
Scholarship Fund, the income of which is to be used in aid- 
ing *‘ poor, pious, worthy young men whoare preparing for 
the Gospel ministry in the Reformed Charch.”’ 


—A new idea was recently put in practice in the Dubuque 
Congregational church, when a number of persons who 
were admitted to the church, instead of responding to a 
statement of belief, recited the Apostles’ Creed in concert. 

—The semi-centennial of the establishment of the Chris- 
tian Church at Shelbyville, Ill, was celebrated Sunday be- 
fore last. A preparatory revival was carried on with great 
success, and in the Moulton Methodist Church of the same 
place the exertions of the Rev. Mr. Bescholl and W. E. 
Powell have resulted in the admission of one hundred mem- 
bers in three weeks. 

—A correspondent of a Chicago paper, writing from Mat- 
toon, says that, from first to last, during the recent revival in 
that city, fully six hundred conversions have taken place. 

—The announcement that the Rev. M. D. Shutler would 
preach in a Minneapolis Unitarian church created some sen- 
sation in church circles. In resigning his Baptist pastorate 
Mr. Shutler simply said that he was in sympathy with that 
denomination. It is now supposed that he will affiliate 
with the Unitarians, or possibly call himself simply a 
Liberal. 

—The Rey. John Rankin, who died at Ripley, Ohio, very 
recently, was an old-time Abolitionist as well as a stirring 


preacher. His remains were borne to the grave by colored 
pall-bearers, and a tribute was paid to the deceased by a 
prominent colored fellow-citizen. 

—The Methodist shurch and United Brethren churches at 
Fort Wayne, Ind., were destroyed last week by a hurricane. 
which also did much other damage. 

—While Dr. Kittredge, of the Third Presbyterian Church, 
Chicago, was preaching on the general subject of socialism 
and labor troubles, last Sunday, steam escaping from the 
organ-blowing apparatus caused some confusion and alarm. 
It was allayed by Dr. Kittredge’s declaring there was no 
danger, and dryly adding that he was “ only forcibly admon- 
ished to put more steam in his sermons.”’ 

—The Northwestern University has received from a gen- 
tleman in New York City, through its financial agent, the 
Rev. R. M. Hatfield, D.D., the gift of $50,000 for a Hall of 
Natural Science. 

—The troubles in the Detroit Polish (R. C.) Church have 
been settled temporarily by a reference of the dispute to 
the Pope. Until his decision has been announced the church 
will be closed. 

—The Episcopal church at Au Sable, Mich., took fire Sun- 
day, 14th ult., while Sunday-school was in session. A general 
stampede of children followed, but no one was injured. 
The interior of the church was damaged about $500 worth. 

—The commencement exercises of the Xenia (Ohio) 
Theological Seminary were held on Wednesday, March 24, 
There were four graduates. 

—The $17,000 debt of St. Paul’s Church, Indianapolis, is 
almost provided for. 

—The Indian school at Lawrence, Kansas, has experienced 
a remarkable revival, resalting in the conversion of nearly 
half the pupils. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


‘CONGREGATIONAL. 


~~-Mason, Grover, D.D., died at Englewood, N. J., last Satur- 
day, in his eighty-sixth year. He was one of the founders of 
Illinois College, in which he was Professor of Moral Philosophy 
from 1869 to 1880. Previously he had been successively pastor at 
Ashfield, Mass , Sharon, Conn., and Hudson, Ohio, and officer 
and agent for several religivus or benevolent societies. 

—Hugh O. Pantecost has been called to the Belleville Avenue 
Church at Newark, N. J. 

—Ebenezer Gay, who died last week in the ninety-fourth year of 
his age, at Tomkins Cove, N. Y., was, it is believed, the oldest 
graduate of Harvard College, where he took his degree in 1814. 
He was pastor, successively, of Congregational churches at 
Stoughton, Bridgewater, Scotland, and again at Bridgewater, 
Mass. He resigned the last pastorate in 1842. He retained the use 
of his faculties until his death, and unt!l recently was accustomed 
to read each morning from the Greek Testament which he used 
in Harvard three-quarters of a century ago. 

—T. D. Chandler, of East Hardwick, Vermont, entered upon 
his pastoral duties at Middle Haddam, Conn., on April 1. 

—F. P. Wood, of Acton, Mass,, has received a call to Royalston. 

—B. F. Mills, of West Rutland, Vt., has resigned. He intends 
to become an evangelist. 

—E. T. Hooker, formerly of Rutland, Vt., is now at Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

—Thomas Hubbard is engaged for a year’s supply at Tun- 
bridge, Vt. 

—George W. Phillips, of Worcester, Mass., has been unani- 
mously called to the Rutland (Vt.) church. He hasailso received 
a call from Mansfield, Ohio. 

—R. F. Tolman, of Melrose, Mass., has received a call from 


Melrose, Mass. 
EPISCOPAL. 
—J. McClure, of St. Thomas’s Chapel, Brooklyn, returns to 
California. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


--P. W. Wright, of Genoa, N. Y., accepts a call from the 
oburches at Barnegat and Forked River, N. J. 

—Edward D. Kelsey, who bas been the stated supply at 
Cutchogue, L. L., has been cailed to become pastor, and will be 
installed on April 14. 

—E. J. Davis, of Pittsfield, Pa., accepts a call to Pontiac, I). 

—E. R. Geary, D.D., has resigned charge of the church a 
Eugene City, Oregon. 

—D. R. Moore, of Brookville, Ind., has accepted a eal] to the 
First Church at Logan, Ohio. 


BAPTIST. 


—The Rev. Mr. Tefft, of Spring Hill, Conn., died on March 22. 

—Elihu Gunn, D.D., has resigned the pastorate of the First 
Baptist Church in Keokuk, the cause being a serious failure of 
health. 

—C. H. Merrill, of Marion, N. Y., accepts a call to Johnstown , 
& 

—S. Kingsley, of Carlton Center, N. Y., has . 

—L.G Clark, of 8t. Louis, accepts a call to Northville, Mich. 

—W. H. Brodt, of Juniata, Neb., bas accepted a call to Chat - 
field, Minn. 

—A. M. Freeman, lately of the First Free-Will Baptist Charch 
at Manchester, N. H., has accepted a call to the church at Spring 
vale, Me. 

OTHER CHURGHES. 

—John W. Morris, for fourteen years assistant rector of the 
@burch of the Epiphany (R. C.), Second Avenue, N. Y., died on 
March 26. 

—T. B Roth, of Utica, declines the call from St. Matthew's 
English Latheran Church, Brooklyn. 

—Dr Walsh, United States Consul at Hamilton, Ont., formerly 
a clergyman at Little Rock, Ark., died on March 25. 

—J. H. Little, who has been State Missionary and Financial 
Agent of the Universalist Society, has been engaged as pastor of 
the church in Skowhegan, Me. 

—John Lovejoy, better known as Father Lovejoy, died at 
Baltic, Conn., on March 23, aged eighty. He was admitted to 
the Methodist Conference in 1826, and led the active life of a 


throughout Eastern Connecticut and Massachusetts. 
—C. 8. Nickerson begins to act as pastor of the Beverly (Mass) 
Universalist Church at once, and will be ordained in July. 
—Robert B. Camfried, for many years District Secretary of the 
American Sunday-School Union, died at Newark, N. J., March 
21, at the age of eighty four y 
—J. L. Sewall was lately installed at Milton, Vt. 


THE WEST. 
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Books AND QutTuors. 


MR. TILDEN’S POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY.’ 


The publication of the public writings of a man 
of such wide and varied political activity as Gover- 
nor Tilden’s is an important event both in the way of 
political history and political theory. Considered as a 
politician only, a master of political machinery, an or- 
ganizer of political forces, he was probably unrivaled. 
As a public man, his interests have been largely in the 
broad fields of administration and finance. As a states- 
man, he forms, through the mediation of Martin Van 
Buren and the men who surrounded him, a connect- 
ing link between the political ideas of Jefferson and 
to-day. As a member of a great party, he was Gov- 
ernor of a State whose affairs exceed in importance 
and scope many a European principality ; as the suc- 
cessful manager of them, he became the national leader 
of his party. In all these ways his influence has been 
felt in making history and molding thought. The pub- 
lication comes at a fortunate time—fortunate not only 
in the circumstances of Mr. Tilden’s own life, but 
in the affairs of the country. It requires no prophetic 
gift to see that in some way we stand at a turn in 
our political life. The questions which made public 
men and directed political activity for the half-century 
from 1830 to 1880 are practically settled. New ques. 
tions of a social, industrial, and economic, as well as of 
an administrative, nature, are the questions of the 
future. As it happens, Mr. Tilden’s speeches and writ- 
ings extend over just about this half-century, the ficst 
appearing in 1833, and the Jast in 1884 ; while they cover 
the subjects upon which political interest centered dur- 
ing that period. They deal with finance, the currency, 
taxation, methods of revenue, etc.; they form a record 
of the purely political history of the time ; they are per- 
meated with principles of political philosophy, con- 
sciously and intelligently adopted in early life, and as 
consciously and intelligently expounded during all later 
activity. They thus sum up for us one side of the epoch 
out of which we are just passing. Asin all these ques- 
tions it is the administrative side which is emphasized, 
they throw much light upon the times into which we 
are entering. 

The book might be treated as a contribution to polit- 
ical history, economy, or philosophy. Those of us who 
have hastily adopted the thoughtless generalization that 
our political histery is but the meaningless recurrence 
of a meaningless struggle for office, and that our consti- 
tutional history is bounded by the legal forms and tech- 
nical phraseology of Congressional action and judicial 
decision, have much to learn from these volumes consid- 
ered merely as contributions to history. In them we 
are taken behind thescenes. We are introduced to the 
laboratory where forces are generated, and whence they 
are directed. There is revealed to us the gradual growth 
of our political organism. We see the principles that 
guided its development. We see the process by which 
these crystallize themselves from the needs and passions 
of a people. The history which has made us what we 
are comes before us with the freshness of its original 
occurrence, but with the clearness of added viston of 
results. Asa contribution to history, Mr. Tilden’s writ- 
ings readily adjust themselves to a triple division. The 
first covered especially the great bank question, with 
discussion of its social as well as of its political and eco- 
nomical results. The second gathers about the ques- 
tions of slavery and the war, finding its introduction in 
the speeches at the Free Soil revolt of 1848. The third 
is distinctively administrative, dealing at first with the 
question of municipal reform, as it formulates itself in 
the overthrow of the Tweed Ring ; then widening into 
the affairs of the Commonwealth, where the same prin- 
ciples concerning government and its administration are 
applied to the practical detail of reform of the taxes, 
revenue, and procedure of the State, until the mo- 
mentum gathered about this question of administrative 
reform forces the issue into national matters. There is 
thus, amid the eighty various pieces which make up 
these volumes, surprising unity of subject matter as 
well as ef underlying principle. 

In a speech made in 1863, Mr. Tilden said that the 
statesmen of that period were educated in a time which 
had called for no political thought ; a time in which the 
mere mechanical action of government had surmounted 
all obstacles, so that political philosophy had fallen into 
desuetude, and political activity concerned itself only 
with discussion of petty governmental detail and the 
competition of professional politicians. And by impll- 
cation he puts himself with a previous generation, who 
had founded their thinking on fundamental principles, 
and tested their theory by political action on a grand 
scale. Whatever of truth or of falsity there may be in 
the statement asa reflection upon his contemporaries, 
there is no doubt of its substantial truth so far as can- 
cerns himself. Undoubtedly he originally assumed his 


3 Tilden's Public Writings and Speeches. Edited by John Bige- 
pow. Two Volumes, (New York ; Barper & Brothers.) 


political position from the force of tradition and circum- 
stance ; but he was forced to justify himself in it by 
the adoption of a certain political philosophy, a definite 
theory regarding the nature and functions of the State. 
This theory can find no better statement than that which 
he himself gave it in 1873, when he sald : ‘‘In my opinion 
no instrumentality in human society is so potential in its 
influence on the well-being of mankind as the govern- 
mental machinery which administers justice, and makes 
and executes lawe.” The theory isone which identifies 
the state with the government, and which regards the 
government as a piece of machinery. It is this theory 
which is the source at once, as it seems to us, of all that 
is defective and all that is excellent in Mr. Tilden’s 
teaching. It was this which led him to a narrow 
“check and balance” theory of political relations, and 
which effectually closed his eyes to those aspects of the 
state in which it is the living ethical manifestation of 
public will and public conscience. Yet it was this 
insistence upon it as machinery, and upon the necessity 
for purity, efficiency, and economy in its management, 
which made Mr. Tilden a practical power, and which 
identified his name, whatever one may think of his 
personal conduct and sincerity, in one presidential 
campaign with the battle cry of reform. 

It is in the mechanical aspect of government that Mr. 
Tilden finds the excellence both of our democratic and 
our federal systems. Those who believe that finally the 
on y ground upon which the rightful claims of democracy 
can be rested is that it is of all forms of government the 
one best suited to enable man to realize his own nature 
and make himself truly man ; those, in short, who find 
in it an ethical reality and not an expedient policy, will 
regard Mr. Tilden’s statement as narrow. ‘*‘ The 
reason,” he says, and insists upon it in various places, 
‘*the reason why self-government is better than any 
other form of government is that the policy evolved by 
this process is greatly better adapted to the actual con- 
dition of the people than anyother.” Yet his statement, 
so far as it goes, is certainly sound, and it would be 
difficult to give a better account of the process than is 
contained in his statement that ‘‘it is in acquiring the 
means to govern that the majority become qualified to 
govern.” It is not surprising to find that Mr. Tilden is 
in favor of the greatest possible limitation of state 
action: those who identify the government with the 
state must be. But here again, within the proper sphere 
of government merely, Mr. Tilden’s words are the words 
of soberness, and it behooves our prohibitory friends to 
ask whether they are not also words of truth. Ina 
letter upon coercive temperance he says of prohibitory 
legislation : ‘‘ Such legislation springs from a miscon- 
ception of the proper sphere of government. It is no 
part of the duty of the state to coerce the individual 
man except so far as his conduct may affect others, not 
remotely and consequentially, but by violating rights 
which legislation can recognize and undertake to pro- 
tect. The opposite principle leaves no room for individ- 
ual reason and conscience, trusts nothing toself-culture, 
and substitutes the wisdom of the Senate and Assembly 
for the plan of moral government ordained by 
Providence. The whole progress of society consists in 
learning how to attain by the independent action 
or voluntary association of individuals these objects 
which are at first attempted only through the agency of 
government, and in lessening the sphere of legislation 
and enlarging that of the individual reason and con- 
science. Our American institutions have recognized this 
idea more completely than it has been yet recognized by 
the institutions of any other people.” 

The tendency of Mr. Tilden’s thinking toward the 
identification of; the state with government, and the 
limitation of government to specific machinery working 
for prescribed ends, is seen very clearly, although indi- 
rectly, in his writings relative to the problems connected 
with slavery and the civil war. In a letter published in 
1860, before Lincoln’s election, he gives his reasons for 
opposing him. His whole view of the question is limited 
to the detail of governmental action. The larger ethical 
aspects of the question, those which seize upon the 
mass of men in every crisis and move them with a pas- 
sionate fervor and intensity which surprise themselves 
and all that do not realize what an eternal hold the 
truth of tne ethical and educational nature of the state 
bas upon men—these aspects were a sealed book to him. 
He saw in the whole movement only a systematic agita- 
tion on sectional lines, proceeding according to forms 
not recognized by the Constitution. The key-words of 
the document are those in which he says that the move- 
ment ‘‘ was an organized agitation on the general ques- 
tion of slavery, irrespective of the practical application of 
its conclusions to a proposed measure of legislation or ad- 
ministration.” The words which we have italicized bring 
out, as no comment of ours could do, the mode in which 
a narrow view of the state may blind a shrewd and 
acute thinker to all the essential elements of a political 
problem, and how inefficient the “* practical” man is in 
the face of the deeper and: more fundamental move 
ments of society. So in his speeches made after the 


i war, we find an insistence upon certain sides of the 


problem which are, so far as we know, almost unequaled 
in the speeches of that day in their soundness and pro. 
phetic insight. When he talks about the relation of the 
Central Government to the seceded States, or the relations 
of the freedmen to their former owners, and eepecially 
on the questions of revenue, taxation, and expenditure, 
he utters words which almost every fair-minded man of 
to-day would indorse, although the smoke of battle had 
hardly cleared away. These were administrative ques. 
tions for the most part, questions closely connected with 
the proper sphere of governmental action, and he saw 
them clearly and stated them forcibly. The cther 
aspects of ie political question, the wider social and 
ethical relations, the idea of nationality, about which 
cluster the warmth and devotion of a people—to these 
aspects he was blind. We cannot wonder that the 
Amerioan people chose to cast in their lot with those 
whose scope of vision allowed them to see these things, 
though their insight into administrative and economic 
questions was less keen. It was when these latter phases 
did come to the front, and in municipal, State, and Fed. 
eral matters thrust themselves with crying energy, and 
oftentimes in loathsome forms, into the public mind that 
Mr. Tilden obtained a real hold on the people, and 
made his remarkable political abilities felt. 

The fact is, that the theory of the state which limits 
its functions to matters of governmental machinery ig 
subject to the same limitations as all theories that insist 
upon the mechanical element, whether it be in religion, 
philosophy, or politics, The theory is perfectly true 
and eminently heaithy within its own limitations ; out- 
side of these it is false, and in its workings unsound, 
There can be no possibility of insisting too strongly upon 
the necessity of purity, efficiency, and economy of 
governmenta: machinery, It is hardly possible to insist 
too strictly that as machinery it shall be confined within 
certain narrow limits. But to assert that there is noth- 
ing but machinery, or to refuse to see that the machinery 
as associated with high ends may not become the means 
by which ethical and ideal results are realized—this is 
to willfully blind ourselves. Machinery is always subor. 
dinate. It is never an end in itself, even if it runs 
amoothly and cheaply. It is always practically well, 
however, to have parties divided on this point. The 
best results can be reached only by such a division, with 
that resulting combination of action which always fol- 
lows healthy division. Just at the present time it is as 
important to insist upon the machinery aspect of the state 
as during the slavery agitation and the war it was to 
insist upon the ends which the machinery subserved. 
That under pretense of reaching high ends the machinery 
may not have been diverted somewhat from all ends 
excepting personal ones, and used inefficiently and cor- 
ruptedly, is too much to hope. So far as this has hap- 
pened, we cannot too often recall the teachings of the 
school which Mr. Tilden so ably represents, At this 
immediate turn of events, the following words, written 
by him in 1882, should be carefully borne in mind by 
every citizen: ‘‘ Government can never be restored and 
reformed except from inside, and by the active, intelli- 
gent agency of the ezecutive. We must hope that 
Providence will, in its own good time, raise up a man 
adapted and qualified for the execution of this great 
work.” And may we not add that this is the work of 
the immediate future, no matter what may become of 


parties ? 


COMTE’S SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY.’ 


Professor Caird’s skill as an expositor is well known 
to students of philosophy, who are indebted to him ina 
great measure for their introduction to Kant and to 
Hegel. And in analyzing Comte’s political and relig- 
ious theories he is no less happy and successful than in 
dealing with abstruse German metaphysics. 

Mill, Lewes, Dr. Bridges, and Frederic Harrison have 
not failed to bring the principles of the founder of Posl- 
tivism into English thought and literature ; and in the 
translation of Harriet Martineau we may follow Comte 
himself. But all these writers have shown the bias of 
partial discipleship, and we have needed a book such as 
Professor Caird’s in order that a critical separation of 
the tenable from the untenable in Comte’s teaching 
might be set before us in the light of present thought. 

Professor Caird has done just that service. He is by 
no means @ Posltivist, and yet he finds that much of 
Comte’s historical significance is due to an honest desire 
to better society. The extravagances and absurdities of 
much of his social and religious teachings—the very 
points, wo regret to say, on which many of his followers 
now lay the strongest em phasis—must not be allowed to 
blind us te a recognition of Comte’s usefulness. 

Professor Caird holds, and rightly, that the ‘‘ Systeme 
de Politique Positive” is-more original and important 
than the ‘‘ Systeme de Philosophie Positive.” In the 
latter Comte was traversing a well-worn path, though 
introducing, no doubt, much that was peculiar to him- 
self. But the classification of the sciences is a subject 


1 The Social y and Religion of Comte. By Edward 
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that has occupied half of the great philosophers of his- 
tory, from Aristotle to Herbert Spencer ; and the fact 
that no two schemes of classlfication agree, or show any 
signs of agreelpg, has the undoubted effect of lessening 
the interest of ordinary, practica] minds in the subject. 
In the ‘Systeme de Philosophie Positive,” Comte is 
the ordinary positivist, or agnostic ; in the ‘‘ Systeme de 
Politique Positive,” he rises above this point of view, 
and recognizes the theological and metaphysical wants 
of man’s nature as perennial—wants which man as man 
must be conecious of, and wants for which some real 


and permanett satisfaction must be provided. It son | 


this account that Comte’s third, or positive, period is not 
wholly negative ; it is an abolition of the two preceding 
periods, it is true, but it reaffirms and maintains that 
which gave the past its value. It may be because of 


the preeence of this really positive element that Mill so : 


sharply separates the two parts of Comte’s doctrine, and 
dwells more favorably upon its earlier aspect. 

Up to 1822, as we learn from his own correspondence, 
Comte was more or less under the influence of Saint- 
Simon, and might be classed as a political philosopher, 
so far as method was concerned, with De Maistre, 
Fourler, and Saint-Simon. About that time he awoke 
to a realization of the fact that no mere superficial de- 
velopment of the principles of the Revolution, nor any 
reaction to the ancien régime, would effect the desired 
social reforms. He saw then—and this is his great 
merit—that the transformation and improvement of the 
social order were out of the question until the under- 
lying conceptions had been remodeled and made sclen- 
tific. After this was accomplished, then he began to 
look toward a definite form of eoclety. Into the details 
of that form we need not enter. They will not stand 
the test of modern criticlam. But Comte himself, with 
his encyclopedic knowledge and his far-reaching influ- 
ence, will remain a prominent and picturesque figure in 
the history of political philosophy. 


Mr. Andrew Lang is decidedly a clever and dexterous 
literary workman, and we doubt if he has ever done any- 
thing neater or more finished than the Letters to Dead 
Authors, first published in the “‘ St. James’s Gazette,”’ and 
now collected, with some additions, in a beautifully printed 
little volume (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons). The 
form chosen for these familiar epistolary talks with the 
departed great gives ample scope for that versatility of 
style in which Mr. Lang is proficient. Bits of keen criti- 
cism, flashes of polished wit, passages of cordial apprecia- 
tion, follow each other in rapid and agreeable succession. 
In some letters, as those to Rabelais, Herodotus, Lucian, 
and the metrical epistles to Pope and Byron, the writer has 
caught admirably the “‘ manner of speech’ of these whom 
he addresses, and the contrast between the quaintly imi- 
tated style and the modern substance is highly appetizing. 
The letters to the novelists, Dickens, Thackeray, Scott, 
Dumas, and Jane Austen, are also good reading—the last 
perhaps the best, critically. American students of litera- 
ture will smile at rather than resent the apostrophe to Poe, 
“a genius tethered to the hack-work of the press, a gentle- 
man among canaille (!), a poet among poetasters.”” A 
strange refraction of critical light seems often to affect 
English writers when they approach American literature. 
We have seen no stranger instance than that which permits 
acritic to impliedly call Longfellow a poetaster as com- 
pared with Poe, the poet. It is surprising that so gooda 
student of comparative mythology as Mr. Lang should still 
be under the spell of the Poe myth. 


The Seven Gifts. By Edward White. (London: Macmillan 
& Co.) Seven addresses on the inner and home work of 
the church, with a supplementary address on missions as 
the outer work, by Archbishop White, to the diocese of 
Canterbury, in his primary visitation, make a volume of 
calm, strong, wise counsels. The seven great gifts which 
the Holy Ghost assures to a faithful church are wisdom 
shown in governance, understanding in education, counsel 
in deliberation, strength in organization, knowledge in 
doctrine, godliness in worship, holy fear in morals. No 
one can read these careful addresses without an admiration 
for the spirit, the tact, and the practical wisdom of their 
author. In each address there is evidence of the most care- 
ful and minute thinking. He considers the necessities of the 
poor, the uneducated, the working people, and shows his 
own broad and generous sympathies in provisions for all. 
His clear spiritual perceptions appear in his address on 
“ Godl.ness or Worship,’”’ noble reverence whereof it 
is the consummate expression” being, in his view, “a 
charisma.’’ He truly declares that “ there is great sublimity 
in the thought of all that is holy and true flowing forth from 
God through all created spirits, and back into himself with 
gladdened praise ;’’ and his noble thoughts on family devo- 
tion, social prayer, daily service, frequent communions, and 
free churches are worthy the attention of all believers, 
“ Churchmen have their call to confess their church before 
men by a more living piety’ isa good motto for men of 
every communion. 


The Story of Chaldea, by Zénaide A. Ragozin (New York : 
G. P, Putnam’s Sons), is, both in conception and execution, 
& valuable work, fully maintaining the high standard set by 
the preceding volumes of the “ Story of the Nations” series. 
The four introductory chapters are so broad in thetr treat- 
ment as to furnish, together with the story of Chaidea 
proper, a general introduction to the study of ancient 
history, The author has been wonderfully successful 
in striking the happy mean between a learned treatise and | 
merely popular narrative, All that is of value in the 


records’of explorers and archswologists is combined and re- 
lated with animation and perspicauity. The pictures, too, of 
‘which there are great numbers, are illustrations in the true 
sense, bringing out clearly the points of the text. Particu- 
ularly interesting are the chapters describing Layard’s work, 
| the Babylonian religion, and Chaldean religion and mythol- 
ogy. There is hardly a page of this book that may not be 
/read with comprehension, and even entertainment, by any 
intelligent lad of fifteen, and yet the volume is well worth a 
place in the library of a mature student. We congratulate 
‘the publishers of this series on the uniform excellence it 
| has thus far exhibited. 


The Life of Society ; a General View. By Edmund Wood- 
ward Brown. (Patman’s Sons. 8vo, pp. 262. 1885.) The 
| object of the writer of this book has been to show the in. 
'fluence of the nature of man, physical, intellectual, and 
moral, upon society, the inflaence of society as a whole 
upon individuals in it, the growth and deterioration of 
society. Among subjccts treated in the sections—there are 
no chapters in the book—are the following: The influence 
of the body in society, the influence of man’s will in society, 
the influence of imitation, continuity of society, social 
growth, rhythm and epochs in the life of society. The ground 
is taken that “faith in the supernataral as a cause in 
society is not essentially weak, is not childish, but is sensi- 
ble ;’? a warning is added, however, that “ believers in 
purpose are apt to impose a purpose rather than find one.’’ 
Of great men in society the author says that fame often 
surpasses greatness, that much is due to circumstance, but 
that besides these there are independent elements of 
character which lift men above their fellows—that great 
men in society act and react upon eaci: other. On finish- 
ing the book one feels that parts of it could have been 
omitted. 


Rambaud's History of Russia, translated by Leonora B. 
Lang, is to be praised for its completeness and conciseness, 
and also for a certain vivacity of style which prevents the 
rapid narration of historical details from becoming tire- 
some. Its chief faults are that it looks at Russian history 
too much from the French point of view; that it deals too 
much with the history of sovereigns, too little with that of 
the people—the interesting development of communal 
government is almost ignored ; and that it gives neither a 
full nor a fair account of the actual relations between the 
governed and the rulers for the last quarter of a century. 
As an outline sketch of what one may call the external as 
distinguished from the internal history of the Empire it is 
excellent, well written and well translated. Its reading 
should be supplemented by such books as Schuyler’s ** Peter 
the Great,’’ Wallace’s Russia,’ and Stepniak’s books— 
the last, of course, with the due allowance for his Nihilism. 
The American reprint is tolerably printed and neatly bound. 
Some of the rey roductions of illustrations are fair, many 
are execrable. (New York: John B. Alden.) 


Five Times Five Toints of Church Finance. By the Rev. A. 
T. Robertson, A.M. (Chicago : Western Publishing House.) 
It would be an unspeakable blessing to the world if the 
points made in this book (a growth from the author’s ser- 
mons to his own people) could become the rules of conduct 
for Christian people. The slipshod way in which many 
churches manage their business affairs, and the unsystem- 
atic, even lawless, method of giving for the spread of 
Christianity throughout the world, make the most emphatic 
demand for such discussion as is here presented, till the con- 
science shall be aroused and the anxiety and distress re- 
moved from the hearts of many pastors and Christian 
leaders. If Mr. Robertson does not make good his demand 
for ‘‘ the tithe,’’ he does plainly show the need of reform, 
and that at once, in the matter of church finance. It would 
be a good investment for a church to put a copy of this 
book in the hands of every member. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—A new biography of Heine is shortly to be published in 
Germany. 

—Professor James K. Hosmer is at work upona life of 
“Young Sir Harry Vane.”’ 

—The work of indexing the Grant Memoirs has been done 
by Mr. Metcalf, the editor of the “‘ Forum.” 

—Mr. H. C. Bunner bas written a new novel, the scene 
of which is laid in New York, and particularly in the French 
quarter south of Washington Square. 

' —Crowell & Co. have done an excellent thing by giving us, 
just at this time, Tolstoi’s great story, ‘‘ Anna Karénina,”’ in 
an English translation. 

—Mrs. Julia R. Anagnos, the eldest daughter of Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, and the author of a volume of poems, “ Stray 
Chords,’’ died in Boston on the 10th inst. 

—To the list of prominent women who have died in Wash- 
ington during the present winter must be added the name 
of Mrs. George Bancroft, the accomplished wife of the his- 
torian. 

—A. L. Burt, of this city, has just pablished two useful 
little books, “‘Talks with Homely Girls on Health and 
Beauty,’’ by Frazces Smith, and “‘ Boys’ Useful Pastimes,’’ 
by Professor Robert Griffith. 

—From Oliver Ditson & Co., of Boston, we receive 
“The Farmer’s Harvest Song,’’ by C. H. Whittier, “God 
Bless You All,” My Mother’s Lullaby,’’ and other songs 
and piano compositions. 

—A, D. F. Randolph & Co. have madea very neat little 
volume of five essays by the author of ‘‘ The Recreations of 
a Country Parson.’’ Mr. Boyd discusses the subject of 
worry in these cheerful papers, under the general title, ** A 
Characteristic Modern Life.” 

—Mr. Moncure D. Conway is to deliver a series of lect- 
ures at the University Club Theater, Madison Avenue and 


others on succeeding Thursdays, The subjects will be; The 


England of Today; London--its Prose and Poetry; The 
Eoglish in India and Australia; and, The Evglish Church 
and the Question of Disestablishment. 

—Martin Farquhar Tupper, the poet, has just completed 
his autoblograpby. He has made a book of nearly 500 
octavo pages, reviewing every detail of his life. It will 
contain a portrait of the author, and will be issued in Lon- 
don on May 1, bearing the title ‘‘ My Life as an Author.”’ 

—Professor H.8 Frieze, who occupies the chair of lit- 
erature in the University of Michigan, has for several years 
been collecting the material for a biography of Giovanni 
Dupré. The work is now finished, and the illustrations 
which are to accompany it are in the engraver’s hands. It 
is expected that the volume will be issued during the spring, 
and its probable title will be “‘ The Art Life of Giovanni 
Dupré.” 

—The April number of the ‘“‘ North American Review” has 
for its chief features a long, unpublished letter from Gam- 
betta addressed to Mme. Adam, in which the French states- 
man describes his famous electoral tour, when a plot was 
made to assassinate him; and an unpublished letter from 
General Grant, in which he gives his opinion of the military 
genius of Sherman and McPherson. A symposium discus- 
sion of constitutional reform, bearing more specifically 
upon the real estate qualification for suffrage, is partici- 
pated in by Judge Sayres and ex-Senator Sheffield. 

—A monthly magazine entitled “*‘ The Path” is soon to be 
started in New York, devoted to the interests of theosophy. 
Its editor is Mr. William Q. Judge, and its publisher is Mr. 
A. H. Gebhard, well known as a student and authority on 
matters pertaining to occult philosophy and Aryan litera- 
ture. This periodical will have the benefit of the support of 
‘the Aryan Theosophical Society of New York, which of late 
has received large additions to its books of membership, 
‘and is apparently prospering. ‘‘The Path’’ will contain 
articles on Buddhism, Occultism, Sanscrit literature, the 
Jewish Kaballah, and Theosophy, by Brahmins and stu- 
dents of Eastern wisdom. 
| —For seme weeks past a report has been industriously 
circulated that the poet Whittier had destroyed the largest 
portion of his letters and papers, in order to avoid their 
posthumous publication. Referring to this report, the poet 
has written the following letter toa friend, which, by per- 
‘mission, we are privileged to reproduce. Mr. Whittier 
writes: ‘‘ The report is only true so far as this: Some years 
ago | destroyed a large collection of letters I had received, 
‘not from apy regard to my own reputation, but from the 
fear that to leave them liable to publicity might be injurious 
or unpleasant to the writers or theirfriends. They covered 

/much of the anti-slavery period and the war of the rebellion, 


dential. I was not able at the time to look over the mass, 

and thought it safest to make a bonfire of all. I have 

always regarded a private and confidential letter as sacred, 

and ite publicity in any shape a shameful breach of trust, 

unless authorized by its writer. I only wish my own letters 

}to thousands of correspondents may be as carefully 
of.’’ 

—The* Brooklyn Magazine’ will in its forthcoming April 
issue print the following touching letter, addressed to its 
editor by Miss Louisa M. Alcott, concerning the present 
condition of her father, Professor A. Bronson Alcott, the 
venerable philosopher, who resides with her in Boston: 

“ My father, I am happy to report, is very well for one in 
his condition and at his age. He has never recovered the use of 
his right arm, and only partially the use of his right leg. Hecan 
walk a little with help, and goes to drive occasionally; but the 
exertion will be soon be too great, I fear. 

“* Bis loss of speech is the saddest part of his infirmity, and it 
is pathetic to see one who was so unusually gifted In conversa- 
tion unable to express even his wants in words. His mind is 
still bright, and he enjoys the visits of friends, understanding all 
they say, though smiles and gestures and a few phrases are all he 
has to offerin return. He sleeps well, dozing much by day, and 
eats with bis usual appetite the simple food he has lived on fer 
fifty years—no meat, tea, or coffee—and he still attributes his 
great vigor to his temperate life. He will never write or talk 
again, and his books are all he can offer now. He nolonger cares 
to read, but enjoys pictures, and sits thinking for hours as he 
placidly waits for the great change. He often says he is tired 
and wants to go, but, like a true philosopher, bears the inevi- 
table as bravely and sweetly as he has borne all the trials and 
joys of his long and beautiful life. He desires me to convey his 
thanks to the many friends who so kindly remember bim, in 
which I yery gratefully join. Louisa M. Atcorr.” 

—The business methods pursued by the Century Com 
pany in issuing their popular magazine are extremely 
interesting. The forthcoming May number is now ready 
for printing. By the 5th of April the first copies of 
the complete number are ready, and are sent to the editor 
for inspection and approval. If satisfactory, the order 
is at once given to print from 15,000 to 20,000 copies to 
supply the English market, which are shipped to London 
in sheets before the middle of the month. By the 14th of 
April the advertising sheet will be ready, and several thou- 
sand copies are immediately started off to San Franciaco, 
the furthest American point. A day later a large shipment 
is dispatched to New Orleans by water for the Southern 
market. Commencing on the 15th, as a rule, the presses are 
put to work for the American News Company’s supply, and 
for fifteen consecutive days give an installment of 10,000 
copies daily, which are by them shipped to the furthest 
points first, and so gradually nearer New York until the first 
day of May is reached, when the local dealers are supplied. 
The subscription list requires a few less than 50,000 copies, 
and they are forwarded generally on the last two days of 
the month preceding that of the date of the 
Between 3,800 and 3,900 copies are required for the news- 
paper exchange list, with a probable 200 or 300 for a special 
complimentary list, The papers and editors receiving 
advance “ literary notes ” printed on a postal card number 
757 alone. These facts will enable the reader to form some 
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Vol 33, No 13. 


Jnouirinc’ Rrienps. 


[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Chris- 
tran Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
either through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
answer will be given as prompily as practicable.) 


I am just entering the Christian ministry. If I understand 
my calling,my first business is to seek the salvation of souls. 
Naturaily, therefore, I feel the need at the very outset of a clearly 
defined answer to the question, ‘‘ What are the essentials to sal- 
vation #” Now Isubmit to you that it is somewhat perplexing to 
a@ young man to take up the religious publications of the day, and 
find that this fandamental question is one that is there under hot 
debate ; and then, when he attends the meetings of ministerial 
associations, to find that there, too, this theme iz a matter of fre- 
quent discussion ; and, worst of all. as he reads from time to 
time the published sermons of his eminent seniors in the minis- 
try. to find that even before their congregations they are arguing 
and speculating upon this subject. Under such circumstances 
he can hardly avoid the desire to try his hand at harmonizing, if 
possible, the various views that he sees and hears presented. As 
I see the matter, these debaters are, for the most part, divided 
into two schools. The one exhibits a tendency to lean back upon 
the teachings of natural religion. The essential thing, accord- 
ing to them, is a hearty submission to the will of God. The other 
is inclined to put more emphasis upon the teachings of revealed 
religion. According to this school, the essential is a hearty faith 
in the historic Christ. Let me ask, {sit not possible that these 
opposing parties are in part debating two different questions ? 
May we not agree that the one has given the answer to the ques- 
tion, What is essential to salvation? and the other to the ques. 
tion, What is essential to being a Christian? I cannot escape the 
conviction that submission to the will of God is the most funda- 
mental thing; neither can I help believing that the teaching of 
the New Testament calls imperatively for faith in Jesus Christ. 
Bearing in mind those words of our Lord, ** This is the work of 
God, that ye believe on him whom he hath sent,” can we not find 
a pointof union for the -onflicting views by saying that, accord- 
ing to the teachings of revelation, faith in Christ, on the part of 
all to whom he may be made kuown, is one step necessarily in- 
volved in the act of perfect cbedience to the call of conscience 
for hearty submission to the will of God? and that the taking of 
this step is the entrance upon what we call distinctively the 
Christian life? Jt would be rash to say that the Ethiopian eunuch, 
who came from Egypt to Jerusalem to worship God, was not 
even then a saved man; but was he a Christian until he had 
heard and accepted the truth as Philip preached it? And would 
he not have shown himself wanting in submission to God had 
he not made that confession of Christ which he aid? If this view 
of the matter be a proper one, it seems to me that, as to this 
point, the position of the Westminster Confession cannot be 
mach improved upon. As a Christian creed it insists upon faith 
in Christ; but it admits, at the same time, that something less 
than this may suffice for the salvation of those *“‘ who are inca- 
pable of being outwardly called by the Word.”’ This position, as 
I understand it, amounts to saying that, on the human side, the 
essertial to salvation is submission to God’s will; but that for 
all those into whose minds the light of the Gospel has shone 
this involves a submissive faith in Jesus Christ. Will you kindly 
give me your opinion of this way of viewing the subject? 

G. H. B. 

We had thought that The Christian Union had at various 
times, and in divers manners, answered this question, both 
frequently and explicitly. The one condition of salvation 
is that indicated in Isaiah lv., 7, forsaking sin and seeking 
help and grace from God. Jesus Christ is the one in and 
through whom Ged is made manifest to men, so that the 
hope is no longer vaguely hoped for, bat clearly revealed, 
and God is no longer the Unknown, but Ged manifest in the 


flesh, as a Saviour from sin. 


Will you kindly say in The Christian Union how free 
trade will benefit Americans? It is easy enough to see how it 
will benefit foreigners. I should like to know the how and the 
why as to Americans. Cc. F. N. J. 

The theory of trade used to be, and in certain quarters 
still is, that all trade is a battle in which what one man 
gains the other man necessarily loses. The modern opinion 
is that all legitimate business benefits both parties. Pro- 
tection seems to us to be the application of the first prin- 
ciple to national interchange, and free trade the application 
of the second principle. Whatever method of traffic in the 
long run benefits one country will benefit another. One 
nation cannot acquire a permanent prosperity by a process 
which impoverishes its neighbor. Example: Canada and 
the United States both put a tariff on coal. The conse- 
quence is that the people in Ontario, who could buy their 
coal cheaper from Pennsylvania, have to bring it from the 
maritime provinces, and the people in Maine, who could 
bring it more cheaply from the maritime provinces, have to 
bring it from Pennsylvania. The only parties that are 
apparently benefited by this process are the railroad cor- 
porations. 


I have long wanted to ask how it is that so many children of 
ten and eleven can evade the Compulsory Education law and 
become cash boys and girls, It is a wonder to me that they ever 
learn even how to read, so small are some of them when they 
begin their hard life in the stores. A. J.R. 

The Compulsory Education law of New York State 
requires that children between eight and fourteen years of 
age shall attend school at least fourteen weeks each year, 
unleas instructed in the common school branches at home 
or otherwise. The penalty for employing a child under 
fourteen who has not received this instruction the preceding 
year is a fine of fifty dollars. Last year’s report of the 
Superintendent of Schools in New York City shows that 
24,498 visits were made to stores and factories in which 
children were known or supposed to be employed, and only 
243 instances were found in which there was a violation of 
the law. It may easily be seen, from the nature of the case, 
that evasion of the provisions of the law is not difficult if 
parents, employers, and children choose to lie about it ; but, 
go far as we can learn, the law is fairly well enferced. 


- Please me by what work of his 1 may get impressions of 


James Russell Lowell’s best style, also of Henry D. Thoreau’s ? 
2. Also whom to address in regard to the work of Northern 
teachers at the South (for negroes). 3. Where can! find the 
unfamiliar poem about the different phases of the ocean being 
in perfect harmony with the varying words of the song writer? 
I think each verse ends thus : 
*“*O Ocean, thou wert just like my life.” 
Country GIRL. 

Read, of Mr. Lowell’s prose, the first volume of ‘‘ Among 
My Books,’’ and the essays on Shakespeare and Dante ; of his 
poetry, the ‘‘ Commemoration Ode,’’ the “‘ Biglow Papers,”’ 
and “Sir Launfal.’’ ‘‘Walden’’ is as good a book of Thoreau’s 
to begin with as any. 2. Write to Secretary M. E. Strieby, 
ef the American Missionary Association, 56 Reade Street, 
New York, and to General 8. C. Armstrong for the paper 
published at Hampton Institute. 3. Wedo not know to 
what you refer. The general idea is about as old as poetry 
itself. 


Our new cottage is to be built upon an exposed rocky bluff 
about forty feet above tide- water, and within 150 feet of an inlet 
of Long Island Sound. There are no tall treesnear at hand. 1. 
What are the most approved methods of guarding against the 
lightning’ 2. How can these be applied in our situation’ 3. 
If we were to set up a flagstaff higher than the house, and use 
it as a support for a lightning-rod, would such a plan give 
reasonable security without rods on the building? A somewhat 
extended general article on this subjeet, by an expert, would 
be of great value to many subscribers who at present are in 
danger of falling victims to either the ignorance or the cupidity 
of the typical “ lightning-rod man.”’ Cc, F. C. 

We have several times in The Christian Union given 
briefly an explanation of the philosophy which underlies 
the use of lightning-rods. Electricity never passes from one 
body to another unless a reservoir of electricity exists in both 
the bodies—one positive, the other negative. Electricity, 
in passing to or from a poimt, prodaces no bolt or spark, 
but passes in a steady stream. It follows from these two 
principles that electricity in a cloud cannot strike a house 
unless first there is a store of the opposite kind of electricity 
in the house. If, therefore, the house is well covered with 
points which afford a free and open passage for the 
electricity, the danger of a bolt is removed. It is not the 
object of a lightning-rod to furnish a safe passage for a bolt 
of electricity from the cloud tothe ground. Its object is to 
make an open highway between the house and the surround- 
ing atmosphere, so that the electricity will continually pass 
from the house to the atmosphere, and from the atmosphere 
to the house, without any possibility of an accumulation of 
electricity and a consequent bolt. If your house is pro- 
vided with lightning-rods put up by a competent person 
and attached directly to the house, not insulated, so that there 
is a free passage for the electricity, unobstructed and con- 
tinuous, you need have no fear of the thunder-storm. But 
an insulated rod hardly decreases, if it does not positively 
increase, the danger. 


Is there any work or access to able articles on the higher edu. 
cation of women? 

Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton’s “ Social Studies in England,” just 
published, and noticed in our issue of March 4, will give you 
a good idea of wha: has been done in England. (Boston: 
D. Lothrop & Co.) There are two or three essays worth 
reading, by Millicent G. Fawcett, inciuded in the joint vol- 
ume of essays by Mrs. Fawcett and her husband, the late 
Henry Fawcett. Another good article is that by Colonel 
T. W. Higginson, to be found in the ‘* Transactions of the 
American Social Science Association.’’ The periodical 
literature on the subject is large. ‘‘ Poole’s Index” wiil refer 
you to some two-score magazine and review articles on the 
subject. 


I hope C. E. L. will succeed in getting the authorship and 
remaining verses of the Fisherman's Girl” song. I first heard 
it, fifty years ago, in the (then) shad Ashermen’s village of Fort 
Lee, N. J., on the Hudson, opposite 155th Street, New York. 
Perhaps some of the old ladies who were then young girls could 
recall it and tell, or perhaps produce, the :ong-book in which it 
appeared. It was a very popular song. I only remember parts 
of two other verses : 

** Down in the lowland Mary Ann did mourn. 
*Obh! Death has made a slaughter ; 
My father’s in the water !’ 
Cried this poor little fisherman’s girl, 
Whose friends are dead and gone. 


‘Oh! Ihave no near relation — 
Or friend in all this nation !’ 
Cried this poor little fisherman’s girl, 


So far away from home.” c. 8. W. 


An inquirer in the Union of March 11 wants a rule for knitting 
Polish boots. I send the one from which I have knit dozens. 
Set up one hundred and five stitches on three coarse steel 
knitting-needles; seam two, knit two plain. Always have three 
plain stitches in the middle of one needle, and narrow every 
other row on each side of the three plain stitches. Narrow until 
you have sixty-one stitches, then knit the leg, seam and plain, as 
long as you want it. Put an elastic in the top of the leg, and 
any kind of sole you prefer. 


ANOTHER RULE. 


For a No. 5 boot, cast on loosely (of German yarn) fifty-one 
stitches on each of three needles, and join in a round, knit two 
and purl one, and repeat round and round till you have knit an 
inch and a half ; then in the middle of a needle narrow two knit 
stitches, purl and slip and binc ; and every time round, at the 
same place, narrow, purl, and slip and bind till it is small enough 
for the ankle; knit as high as you please, and bind off very 
loosely, and sew it around a sole of cork or cloth. J. F. ¥. 


Will you be kind enough to inform me whether John B. Gough 
has any printed lectures? I am working in the cause of temper- 
anhoe, and would like very mach to get hold of some of his lect- 
ures. 8. W. 


Mr. Gough’s lectures have not been printed in lecture 


form, but his “Platform Echoes,’”’ published by A. p. 

Worthington, of Hartford, is made up from his 

and was prepared and edited by himself. The best 

on the whole, to go to for information on the aspects ang 

phases of the temperance question is Gustafson’s ‘“‘ Founda. 

tion of Death.’’ 


Can one who has a fair knowledge of Latin and Greek acquire 
by himself a knowledge of Hebrew sufficient to enable him to 
read the Old Testament? If so, what books do you recom. 
mend? A 

Your best course is to join Professor Harper’s Hebrew 
Correspondence Class in the C. 8. T. course. Addregs 
Chautauqua School of Theology, Plainfield, N. J. 


Which of the following is correct: “‘ That sort of things,” or 
“* those sort of things “ 

The common idiom is “‘ That sort of thing.”” We do not 
see but that your first phrase is grammatically correct : the 
second isnot. You might say, ‘‘ Those sorts of things” if 
you had in mind more than one class or ‘‘sort.”’ 


Please send a short sketch of the life of Charles Egbert Crad- 
dock, and the name and number of any magazine or book con- 
taining articles about her. M. B. 

Short sketches of Miss Murfree have been printed in the 
“* Atlantic,” the ‘Literary World,” and, we think, the 
“Critic,” and jn the daily press, but we cannot refer you 
to the exact dates. 


1. Where can I get a good atlas (suitable for a Chautauqua 
reader) at areasonable cost? 2. I want, also,a good cyclopedia, 
but Appleton’s is in price beyond my reach. Would you recom- 
mend Johnson's? J. F. F. 

A very good school atlas has just been published by 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., of New York. 2. Yes. 


May I ask the favor of you to inform me through your paper 
where a ** Report of the Bureau of Statistics of Labor” can be 
procured ? M. B. E. 

Write tothe Congressman from your district, and ask him 
for one. 


Can some oné tell where to find an article which was said to 
have been written as a tost of memory. It readsin part as fol- 
lows: “ What! no soap! So he died and she married the bar. 
ber, . . . and they danced until the gunpowder ran out of the 
heels of their boots.” ** OLE Man.” 


I have just seen your inquiry for the author of ‘“‘I shall 
be satisfied.’’ Itis by Mrs. Handy (Mrs. M. P. Handy). 
8. B. P. 


Please say to M. B, P. that ‘“‘ Bek’s First Corner” is published 
by Carter, price $1 50, in response to her request in your paper, 
February 25. L. E. A. 


We have several communications for the writer of a letter 
beginning “I am a minister of nervous temperament ” 
printed some weeks ago in Inquiring Friends. Wehave not 
retained his address. Will he please send it ? 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF WASTE. 


HERE is frequently not a little romance connected 
with the acquisition of a great fortune, and the 
wonderful ease with which vast sums of money may be 
squandered lends additional interest to the fate that 
awaits the millionaire’s accumulations. America is the 
land‘of self-made men, and circumstances have conspired 
in recent years to enable clever and resolute individuals 
to gein'command of absolutely appalling sums of money. 
Our self-made millionaires have been, as a rule, rather 
illiterate men, and the exigencies of a career devoted to 
money-getting leave little leisure for the cultivation of 
refined tastes, even when they are inherent. Such men 
bring to the accomplishment of their cherished purpose 
keenness of perception and an energy of will which con- 
stitute the essence of generalship. If these qualities 
could be infallibly transmitted from one generation to 
another—if a fortune were sure to pass into the hands of 
a successor who would watch its growth with all the 
parental care of its founder—we should, in the course of 
a short time, see a concentration of wealth that would 
be simply preliminary to a political and social cataclysm. 
Fortunately, God has ordained it otherwise, and has 80 
constituted human nature that the folly of the spend- 
thrift shall frustrate the plans of the miser. For exam- 
ple, we very often see a fortune amassed by a man 
whom the pangs of early poverty have led to place an 
exaggerated value upon the mere possession of money. 
This man toils by day and by night, with hand and 
brain, to swell his thousands into millions, even though 
the prosperity and happiness of theusands of his fellow- 
men be wrecked in the process. Death comes, and the 
hard-won millions are wasted on things which the self- 
made man would have considered the supremest follies. 
Objects of art dre purchased at prices almost beyond 
belief, a host of impostors reap a harvest by humoring 
the strange fantasies of one who has never known what 
it is to really earn a dollar, and a fortune is thus spent 
with the same passionate intensity which 
its accumulaticn. The millions return to the possession 
of the masses from whom they were wrested by the force 


of a superior and unswerving intelligence. Thus does 


nature redress the balance of the world, and thus is 
illustrated the philosophy of waste which lies at the base 
of the existing order of things.—{ Selected. 


- 


“Mo BE 


April 1, 1886. 
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4 SCOTCH VILLAGE SNOWED UP. 


The “‘ St. James’s Gazette” gives the fol- 
lowing amusing account of the plight that 
once befell a certain Scotch village : 

“Just five years ago several ‘ Auld 
Lichts’ got up at six o’clock in the morn- 
ing to look for their village, and could not 

see it anywhere. I was.in one of the half- 
dozen two-storled houses in the place, and 
could have shaken hands with my friends 
without from the upper windows. To 
get out of doors you had to walk upstairs. 
The outlook was a sea of snow fading 
into white hills and sky, with the quarry 
standing out red and ragged to the right 
like a rock in the ocean. The manse was 
gone, but had left its garden trees behind, 
their branches growing from the snow. 
Roofs were humps in the white blanket. 
The spire of the Established Kirk stood 
up cold and stiff, like a monument to the 
buried inhabitants. 

‘‘Those of the villagers who had taken 
the precaution of conveying spades into 
their houses the night before dug them- 
selves out. They hobbled cautiously over 
the snow, sometimes sinking into it to 
their knees, when they stood still and 
slowly took in the situation. It had been 
snowing more or less for a week, but ina 
commonplace kind of way, and they had 
gone to bed thinking all was well. This 
night the snow might have fallen as if the 
heavens had opened, determined to shake 
themselves free of it forever. 

“The man who first came to himself 
and saw what was to be done was Hen- 
ders Mealmaker. Henders had no fixed 
occupation, being but an orra man about 
the village, and the best thing known of 
him was that his mother’s sister was a 
Baptist. He feared neither God, man, nor 
the minister ; and all the learning he had 
was obtained from assiduous study of our 
grocer’s window. But for one brief day 
he had things his own way in the village, 
or, speaking strictly, on the top of it. 
With a spade, a broom, and a pickax, 
which sat lightly on his broad shoulders 
(he was not even back-bent, and that 
showed him no respectable weaver), Hen- 
ders delved his way to the nearest house, 
which formed one of a row, and ad- 
dressed the inmates down the chimney. 
They had already been clearing it at the 
other end, or his words would have been 
choked. ‘You're snawed up, Davit,’ 
cried Henders, in a voice that was entirely 
business-like; ‘hae ye a spade?’ A 
conversation ensued up and down this 
unusual channel of communication. The 
unlucky householder, taking no thought 
of the morrow, was without a spade. But 
if Henders would clear away the snow 
from his door he would be ‘ verra obliged.’ 
Henders, however, had to come to terms 
first. ‘The chairge is saxpeace, Davit !’ 
he shouted. Then a haggiing ensued. 
Henders must be neighborly. A plate of 
broth, now—or, say, twopence. But Hen- 
ders was obdurate. ‘I’se nae time to 
argybargy wi’ ye, Davit. Gin: ye’re no 
willin’ to say saxpence, I’m aff to Will’'um 
Pyatt’s. He’s buried too.’ So the vic- 
tim had to make up his mind to one of 
two things : he must elther say ‘ saxpence’ 
or remain where he was. 

“If Henders was ‘ promised,’ he ‘took 
good care that no snowed-up villager 
should perjure himself. He-made his 
way to a window first, and, clearing the 
snow from the top of it, pointed out that 
he could not conscientiously proceed 
further until the debt had been paid. 
‘Money doon !’ he cried in, as soon as 
he reached a pane of glass; or, ‘Come 
awa wi’ my saxpence, noo |’ 

“The belief that this day had not come 
to Henders unexpectedly was borne out 
by the methodical nature of his procedure. 
His charges varied from sixpence to half 
& crown, according to the wealth and 
status of his victims ; and when, later on, 
there were rivals in the snow, he had the 
discrimination to reduce his minimum 
fee to threepence. He had the honor of 
digging out three ministers at one shilling, 
one and threepence, and two shillings re- 
spectively. 


“‘Half a dozen times within the next 
fortnight the village was reburied in snow. 
This generally happened in the night 
time ; but the villagers were not to be 
caught unprepared again. Spades stood 


they fought their way above ground 
without Henders Mealmaker’s assistance. 
To clear the snow from the narrow wynds 
and streets, however, was a task not to be 
attempted ; and the villagers rested con- 
tent when enough light got into their 
workshops to let them see where their 
loorhs stood. Wading through beds of 
snow they did not much mind ; but they 
wondered what would happen to their 
houses when the thaw came. 

**On Sundays the feeling between the 
different denominations ran high, and the 
good folk who did not go to church counted 
those-who did. In the Established Church 
there was a creditable gathering, who 
waited in vain for the minister. After a 
time it got abroad that a flag of distress 
was flying from the manse, and then it 
was seen that the minister was storm-staid. 
An office-bearer offered to conduct service; 
but the others present thought they had 
done their duty, and went home. The 
U. P. bell did not ring at all, and the kirk 
gates were not opened. The Free Kirk 
did bravely, however. The attendance in 
the forenoon amounted to seven, including 
the minister ; but in the afternoon there 
was a turnout of upward of fifty. How 
much denominational competition had to 
do with this, none can say ; but the gen- 
eral opinion was that this muster to after- 
noon service was a piece of vainglory. 
Next Sunday all the kirks were on their 
mettle, and, though the snow was drifting 
the whole day, services were general. It 
was felt that after the action of the Free 
Kirk the Establisheds and the U. P.’s must 
show what they were capable of. Bo, 
when the bells rang at eleven o'clock and 
two, church-goers began to pour out of 
every close, If I remember aright, the vic- 
tory lay with the U. P.’s by two women 
anda boy. What was regarded asa judg- 
ment on the Free Kirk for its boastfulness 
of spirit on the preceding Sunday hap- 
pened during the forenoon. While the 
service was taking place a great clod of 
snow slipped from the roof and fell right 
against the church door. It was some 
time before the prisoners could make up 
their minds to leave by the windows ; and 
even yet they are not certain that it was a 
proper thing to do.” 


QUEER WILLS. 


The first will ever admitted to probate 
in Philadelphia was executed in 1682 by 
Thomas Freams. Itisina perfect state 
of preservation, and is accompanied by a 
bond and inventory of the effects of the 
deceased, which shows that he died worth 
£50. 

Stephen Girard’s will is another curious 
work. Itis in book form, covers thirty- 
five pages, with Girard’s signature at the 
bottom of each page. After executing it 
Girard became possessed of additional 
property, which necessitated the adding of 
three pages of codicil. His estate at his 
death was valued at nearly $5,000,000. 

The smallest estate ever administered on 
was valued at $10, and the largest $12,000, - 
000, being that of Asa Packer. 

The will of Matthew Baird, who be- 
queathed anestate valued at $1,000,000, 
was written on one sheet of legal cap, while 
other wills, representing values in the 
neighborhood of $800, cover efght or nine 
large pages of paper. The shortest will 
on record contains but two lines. 

The records for the year 1840 contain 
a will written upon a common plece of 
straw-paper, such as butchers wrap meat 
in. It had been torn from a sheet and 
has ragged edges, and is written in lead. 
pencil, the signature and bequest being 
unintelligible. 


set aside a sum of money which the de- 
ceased requested should be te oem for a 


‘barrel of whisky to be drank by his! Seso 


ready to their hands in the morning, and 


A will recently admitted to probate 


friends 
more temperate in his tastes, ordered that 
his friends should drink a barre] of cider 
at the expense of his estate. 

The will of Sergeant Hampden Sidney 
Gardner, who was a member of the fa- 
mous Greely expedition, appears among 
the records of last year. It was written 
at Camp Clay, Garlington Island, near 
Cape Sabine, Arctic regions, on June 12, 
1884, just before he died. The document 
is a strip of paper about twelve inches 
long by three inches wide, written 
in lead-pencil. By it he left $900 to his 
wife, to whom he was married but a short| }> 
time previous to the journey which ended 
in his death.—[ Philadelphia Record. 
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with it.”"—[University Correspondence- 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


In proportion to its size, there has been no object, 
perhaps, in any art collection ever sold at public auction, 
concerning which the interest has been greater, the opin- 
fons more varied, and the estimated value less evident, 
than in the famous “‘ peachblow ” vase of the recent Mor- 
gan colleciion—a vase which, at the sale, was knocked 
down, speaking technically, for the sum of $18,000 
to Mr. Walters, of Baltimore. It was the object 
of the collection, and visitors made sure of seeing the 
“‘peachblow” vase, if they saw nothing else. Not a 
few gave itasincere and genuine admiration, but the 
honest opinion of the majority, when expressed, appears 
to be aconfession of amazement as to what there was 
that Mrs. Morgan could see in that vase to induce her to 
pay $12,000 for it. And now comes a new chapter in the 
history of this already famous vase. The ‘“‘ Times” of 
Wednesday, March 24, publishes a long and apparently 
authentic account of the ‘‘ peachblow,” which demol- 
ishes the reputation it has hitherto borne, and e 
ically asserts that itis not a geuuine specimen of ‘' peath- 
blow ” after all. It bases its damaging testimony upon 
the statements of ‘‘a gentleman recently arrived from 
China, where he has resided for many years, the owner 
of a fine collection of Chinese and Japanese porcelains, 
and an eathusiast on the subject.” His modesty forbids 
the mention of his name, but the ‘“‘ Times” assures 
its readers of the good faith of his assertions on his 
honor as aman of probity and veracity. First, it is 
claimed that the “‘ peachblow family ” of porcelains is a 
kind quite unknown to Chinese collectors, and that a 
comparatively low price, $200, was pafd for it in the first 
instance, when it was bought by a Mr. Robertson in 
China. Second, the vase is said to be imperfect, as 
there are a number of spots near the base, which are 
*‘ off color.” Third, the vase is not a peachblow color 
at all, as peachblow is understood in China (this state- 
ment, by the way, appears to conflict with the first one 
made by the gentleman), but is what is known in this 
country as ‘‘ crushed strawberry.” Fourth, the vase was 
never in the collection of I Wang-ye, a Mandarin Prince. 

** The vase for which Mrs. Morgan paid the American 
Art Association $12,000, and which is popularly known 
as the ‘‘ fifteen-thousand-dollar vase,” was, as has been 
stated, purchased for the American Art Association by 
Mr. Austin Robertson, in Pekin, from a dealer in curios, 
who received for it 250 Mexican silver dollars, a coin 
worth about eighty cents each in our money, or $200 in 
round numbers. It was sent immediately to this country, 
and was sold to Mrs. Morgan for $12 000, a very profit- 
able investment for the Association. Before its purchase 
by Mr. Robertson the vase had been offered to and 
declined by several persons at a figure but a trifle more 
than one-half the smount paid by Mr. Robertson. In 
connection with this a story is told among collectors 
regarding Mrs. Morgan’s purchase of the vase, but of 
which ‘ The Times’s’ informant as to the true story of 
the purchase and sale of the vase knows nothing. The 
story runs in this way : 

** Mrs. Morgan visited the Ait Association rooms a ehort 
time after the receipt and exhibition of the vase. She 
was much struck by its beautfful color, and asked its 
price. The salesman who waited upon her mistook the 
selling price marked on the vase, $2,000, for $12,000, and 
told her the latter figure. After a little hesitancy she 
decided to buy the vase at that price, and it was set 
aside for her. After she had gone the salesman dis 
covered the error be had made, and reported it to one 
of the members of the Association. The gentleman to 
whom the story was toll remarked in cffect: ‘ Weil, if 
Mrs. Morgan was willing to pay $12,000 for it, charge 
her that for it.’ In justice to the Association it should 
be stated that its proprietors deny that there was any 
such transaction, and assert that the vase was bought by 
her at the price set upon it by the Association. ‘I don’t 
know whetber the story is true,’ said a local collector, 
‘ but I do know that the vase was offered to me for very 
much less than Mrs. Morgan paid for it, but as the price 
was in the thousands I did not think of purchasing, 
becaure I couldn’t afford it.’”’ 

The foregoing is the substance of the statements and 
charges made by the ‘‘ Times,” and the article will no 
doubt prove a bombsbeil in the art world, and will set a 
fierce battle raging. Whatever may be the truth with 
regard to the intrinsic value of this remarkable vase, 
there is one question which the ‘‘ Times” touche. upon 
that certainly will require rome explanation, and that is 
the alleged action of the American Art Assoclation in the 
saleof the vase to Mrs. Morgan. It fs difficult toconceive 
of a reputable organization dealing in so underhanded « 
method, and their side of the @tory will have to be 
heard before absolute faith is put in tite statements of a 
collector who will not give his name out of a modesty 
which in this connection certainly is misplaced. 


There is a humorous side to all this craze about the 
‘* neachblow ” vase, of which two characteristic instances 
are related in the April “Art Amateur.” ‘‘ Monie-. 


THE OHRISTIAN UNTON. 


Vol. 33, No. 13. 


close of one afternoon, after the galleries were cleared 
and the attendant was putting away some of the more 
delicate of the objects, a lady lingered about the glass 
case containing the ‘‘ peachblow” vase until it was un- 
locked. Then she said, ‘‘ I want you todo mea favor.” 
“« What is it, madam?” asked the attendant. ‘‘I want 
you to let me kiss that vase before you put it away.” 
The request was granted, and the lady went off happy. 
In contrast to this affecting incident, one is told that a 
certain rather bard-featured gentleman, iromediately 
after paying his fifty cents entrance fee to the exhibi- 
tion, asked where the ‘“‘ peachblow” vase was to be 
seen. He was directed to the top floor, and at once 
made his way to the glass case, which was, as usual, 
surrounded by a gaping crowd. ‘‘ You mean to tell me 
that this thing cost fifteen thousand dollars?” he asked, 
severely. On being assured that it was a fact, without 
uttering a word, he deliberately buttoned up his coat, 
walked rapidly down stairs, and, passing through the 
various galleries crowded with fine paintings, without 
pausing to look to the right or left, he rushed into the 
street. 


It is an old story by this time which has gone the 
rounds of the press concerning Von Bilow, but it is 
good enough to bear repetition. It is related that at 
St. Petersburg recently they were rehearsing a ‘‘ Jota 
Aragonalse,” arranged by Glinka, when Von Bitilow, 
turning round to the clarionetist, exclaimed, ‘‘ That is 
wrong. Play F natural, not F-sharp.” The performer 
declared he had always played it F sharp, as Glinka had 
written it, and the Doctor made asharp reply. But the 
St. Petersburg musicians belfeve Glinka to be infallible, 
and prefer even Glinka’s errors to Yon Bihilow’s correc- 
tfons. The professors at the Conservatoire signed a 
protest and presented it to the Grand Duke Constantine, 
who sent, by an alde-de-camp, a note to the Doctor, beg- 
gin him not to alter the note. So my excellent friend, 
as he raised his baton to conduct the performance, called 
to the clarionetist, ‘‘ By order! you will play F sharp.” 
—{London Figaro. 


WE ARE GLAD TO HEAR IT. 


Tbe Christian Union mentions a report that the House 
Committee to which the Blair bill has been referred 
proposes to stifle it. 

The ‘“‘ Evening Post” desires nothing so much as dis- 
cussion of the bill, and will condemn the House Com- 
mittee if it ever sees reason to believe that the Commit- 
tee intends to thwart discussion. Thus far there is no 
evidence pointing in that direction. On the contrary, 
Representative Burnes, of Missouri, one of the majority 
of the Committee which voted to defer action for a 
month, explains that it was only a desire to secure ‘‘a 
free and full discussion ” which prompted their course. 
—([Evening Post. 


Dr. Mutchmore was once out riding when a cur flew 
at his buggy, and followed him with angry demonstra- 
tions. The Doctor looked at him benignantly, and 
remarked : ‘* As a dog, you are a good dog, but it seems 
to me that you are not making a goes use of your tal- 
ents.” —[ Interior. 
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THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 


“ SOUTHERNISMS.” 


Says ‘‘ Dixie :” 

Some years ago Richard Grant White 
wrote a delightfully interesting book 
on Americanisms. He might well have 
divided the subject into two parts, Yankee- 
isms and Southernisms. Absolute correct- 
ness in pronunciation, or in the formation 
of sentences, is a most difficult accom- 
plishment, and few there be, either North 
or South, who have reached such a degree 
of perfection that no exception can be 
taken by ‘‘carping critics” to their utter- 
ances. In the matter of pronunciation 
the times are changing, and one can 
scarcely keep pace with the innovations be- 
ing introduced by the leading orthotpists. 

The purpose of this paper is, however, 
to present, in a succinct way, a few of the 
quaintnesses of pronunciation and con- 
struction held by the Southern people as 
aclass. Among these the first that comes 
to mind is the custom of omitting the last 
two letters of such words as ‘“‘ more,” 
store,” four”—which are pronounced 
* mo,” “‘ sto,” “fo.” What o'clock fs 
it ?”’ you ask the Carolinian, and ten to 
one he tells you it’s ‘‘ half-pas’ fo’,” if 
that happens to be the hour. 

Another common Southernism is the 
use Of “‘ like as if” or ‘‘ like” for the words 
‘‘as if.” ‘‘She looked like she knew 
me” is a common expression, or ‘‘she 
looked like as if she'd die.” This is 
common in Washington and in the States 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line. 

The word ‘‘funny” is frequently used 
instead of strange, and sometimes with 
startling effects. A young Southern girl 
was visiting us once, and a caller was 
telling of the death of her mother through 
swallowing a fish-bone. ‘‘Oh! wasn’t it 
funny ?” exclaimed our visitor at the close 
of the narrative. “‘I think you mean 
strange,” said the caller, as coon as she re- 
covered from her astonishment. Our girl 
friend has never used the word funny 
since. 

If you happen to hear anybody say, 
‘‘ rye cheer,” you may know it is intended 
to mean ‘‘right here.” For instance, a 
South Oarolinian will say, ‘‘ Where was 
he at last night ?’ and his fellow-citizen 
will say, “‘ He stood rye cheer with me.” 
Djear—pronounced in one syllable—is not 
a Russian word, as might be supposed ; it 
means, ‘‘ Do you hear ?” and is addressed 
to servants in this form: ‘“ You Jim! 
bring in that wood, djear ?” 

“ To get to go” is essentially a Georgia 
expression. They say, ‘‘Do don’t fail 
to come to-night,” and the reply is, “‘ I’ve 
tried to get to go three weeks now, sol 
reckon I'll be there t’/night.” The ex- 
preasion *‘do don’t” is heard in Georgia 
and South Carolina, but rarely elsewhere. 
One of the most laughable things you ever 
heard is the peculiar pronunciation of the 
word ‘‘about.” It is impossible to ex- 
press the South Carolinian pronunciation 
phonetically. It sounds like abaout—pro- 
nounced*very quickly in three syllables. 
‘‘ Quare,” for *‘ queer,” is another word. 
The use of ‘' reckon” for ‘‘ presume” is 
sald to have been derived from the Yan- 
kees, as was the expression ‘‘ right smart” 


the word ‘‘ much.” 


In imitation of English, perhaps, is the 
custom of saying, ‘I’ve got it,” for “I 
have it,” and the general use of the word 
“got” where it is quite unnecessary. 
Also English is the use of ‘‘ obliged,” as 
‘I’m obliged to do it,” for ‘‘I must do 
it ;’ ** he is obliged to go,” for “‘ he must 
go.” Ambiguity of expression is too 
prevalent in Dixie, and too many people 
sacrifice sense to eound. 

Low-country people and the residents 
of middle South Carolina say “‘ gee-ar- 
den” for “garden,” ‘‘geeyard” for|to 
‘guard "—with the hard sound of “g,” 
So, too, with such words as ‘‘card,” 
“car,” and “cart,” into which {ntro- 
duced the sound of ‘' kce,” to take the 
place of the first consonant, thus: ‘ kee- 
ard,” kee ar,” kee art.” 

The use of delightful for delicious in 
such a sentence as ‘‘ The ice cream is de- 
lightfy]” is very common, “Pretty” 


is a word very often misused ; for instance, 
‘‘Tan’t this a pretty day ?”—and this error 
isa very general one. North Carolinians 
say the scenery is ‘‘ pretty”—meaning 
picturesque ; the day is “‘ pretty,” mean- 
ing fine, and that a person’s manners are 
“ pretty,” meaning well bred. 

“You all,” or, as it is abbreviated, 
**y’all,” is one of the most ridiculous of 
all the Southernisms J can call to mind. 
It usually means two or more persons, 
but is at all times used when only one 
person is meant. For instance, a caller 
on departing says, ‘‘ Y’all must come to 
see us.” She means the lady on whom 
she is calling, and her husband, may call. 


SAND-SPOUTS ON THE DESERT. 


The desert isan awesome solitude under 
the fairest skies, says a recent traveler, 
but when a etorm comes it is terrible and 
appalling. I shall pever forget a scene I 
witnessed In my journey through Nubia 
to Darfoor. I had gained an isolated hil. 
lock some two hundred feet above the level 
of the surrounding desert. Away to the 
west, about two miles distant, I descried 
seven lofty pillars of sand moving swiftly 
over the undulating plain. The center 
one of these was vertical, and those sur- 
rounding it, at a distance of two or three 
hundred yards, leaned elightly toward It ; 
a smaller eig:th column, about half a mile 
behind the others, was inclined toward 
them at an angle of forty-five degrees, and 
was fast overtaking them. The sand at 
the base of the columns was lashed by the 
furious whirlwind into a surging sea; 
trees of the hardest wood were torn up 
with their roots and hurled hundreds of 
yards away and high up into the air ; 
even the grass that grew in the path of 
that terrible storm was shorn clean away 
from its roots. The summits of the seven 
columns at length joined, and then burst 
forth, from their united tops, a yellow 
gigantic cloud of sand of such magnitude 
and density as to darken as in a total 
eclipse the face of the bright afternoon 
sun. The sand-spout, called by the na- 
tives ‘‘zobahab,” shortly after subsided, 
but the cloud of sand and grass, which 
had been raised high {in the heavens, con- 
tinued to darken the setting sun for more 
than another hour. The smaller column 
behind traveled, increasing until it 
reached the site ‘of the brea -up of the 
other, and then added its mite to the 
universal destruction and confusion. 


HOW POSTAGE STAMPS ARE MADE. 


The design of the stamp is engraved on 
steel, and, in the printing, plates are used 
on which 200 stamps have been engraved. 
Two men sre kept busy at work covering 
these with colored inks and passing them 
to a man and a girl who are equally busy 
printing them with large rolling hand 
presses. Three of these little squads are 
employed all the time. After the small 
sheeta of paper containing 200 printed 
stamps have dried enough, they are sent 
into another room, and gummed. The 
gum used for this purpose is a peculiar 
composition, made of the powder of dried 
potatoes and other vegetables, mixed with 
water. After having been again dried, 
this time on little racks fanned by steam 
power for about an hour, they are put 
between sheets of pasteboard, and pressed 
in hydraulic presses capable of applying a 
weight of 2,000 tons. The next thing is 
to cut the sheets in two, each sheet, of 
course, when cut, containing 100 stamps. 
This is done by a girl, with a large pair of 
shears, cutting by hand being preferred 
to that by machinery, which would de 
stroy too many stamps. They are then 
passed to another squad of workers, who 


— the paper between the stamps. 

t, they more, and 
then packed and labeled and stowed away 
be sent out to the various offices when 
pt a If a single stamp is torn or fn 
any way mu , the whole sheet of 100 
stampe is burned. "Not less than 500,000 
are sald to be burned every week from 
this cause. The greatest care is taken iu 
counting the sheets of stamps to gu+rd 
aguipat pilf( ring by the employees ; and it 
is said that, during the past twenly years, 
not a single sheet has been lost in this 
way. During the process of manufactur 


ing the obeds are counted eleven times, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE BEST INSTRUCTION BOOKS, 


Richardson’s New Method for the Pianoforte. 


The fame and sale of this celebrated instruction 
book promise to be permanent. Having the field to 
iteelf, aa the only first-class method, for ita first few 
years, it has not suffered from the publication of 
= and we 4 good instructors, but continues to 
sell 

It is the most ‘correct book of its class, having mate 
mony times 

niarged, and is used by a multitude of seachers in 
all parts oft the country. PRIVE, 83. 


or Ditson & Co.’sa large list of 
wusic: Carols, Anthems, Quar- 


Send 
Easter 
tets, &£c. 


Clarke’s New Method for Reed Organ, 


.50,) ~ to bea and favor 
te method, and contain instructions and 
much music. Other, cheaper and ~ buat 

ethods are: Johnson's Parlor ( Irgan In- 
Book 50), Bellak's Method Organ 
and Winner's Ideal Method for Cabinet Organ 


LA K M or Lay con 


Remember our popu books: MUrstrrt Soras 
War Sonos (50 cta.), Songs (590 cta.) 
ey seli everywhere, and please everybody. 


RememPer that book will be matied, post-free, 
for Retail Price. _ 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. Drrsow & Co., 867 Broadway, New York. 


The Civil-Service Reformer, 


The April number will be enlarged 
pages, and will contain the following | 
An open letter by Professor Richard T. Ely, of the 
peer de opkins University, to the Knights of Labor, 
enti 
“Knights of Labor and Administrative Reform.” 
: “What Right hasa Party Man to Leave his 


Also 
Party ?” (third per) by Mr. Everett P. W heeler. 
President Cleveland and the Germen Mystery 


“ More Business Men in Politics,” “The Ke Key 


Se Fair Elections” (second ps per 
The Maryland Election Frauds of 1885” (second 

r) be acy A. Salmo Power of the Presid nt” 


treatise). Corres rrespond- 
e fro Bosto “Reasons for Removals”) and 
Philadelphia. The. Philade)phia Situation” Also 
“The ee. (short editor com ents’, * Political 
Goseip ersonals,” and “The Newspapers.” 
One Dollar a Year. Ten Cents a Copy. 
Sample coples not sent except upon receipt of 
price. Address 
Business Manager Civil-Service Reformer, 
BALTIMORE. 


where only one book ts 
Meetings and the Sund 
Select Songs speak of it 


THE APRIL “CENTURY” 


Contains one of the most 
A attractive features ever pub- 
4 lished jn a magazine,— the 
story of the naval duel be- 
tween the “ Kearsarge” and 
the “Alabama,” told in 
three narratives by partici- 
pants, with numerous illus- 
trations, as follows: 
LIFE ON THE “ALABAMA,” 
By One of her Crew. 
A narrative of the two-years’ 
cruise,— the character of the 
officers and men,—and a 
thrilling account of the sink- 
ing of the “ Alabama.” 
COMBATS OF THE “ ALABAMA,” 
By. her Executive Officer, 

Life on the ship as viewed from ithe quarter- 
deck — meeting the “ Kearsarge ”— rescue of 
Captain Semmes by the yacht “ Deerhound.” 
THE DUEL BETWEEN THE 

“ KEARSARGE” AND “ ALABAMA.” 

By the Surgeon of the “ Kearsarge.” 
The challenge— the fight in circles —the de- 
struction of the Confederate cruiser. 
OTHER FEATURES 
Of the Avril CENTURY, many of them illus- 
traterl, include: “ Creole Slave Songs,” by G. 
W. Cable ; “Italy, from a Tricycle”; W. D. 
Howells’s new novel, “‘ The Minister's 
short stories by Arlo Bates and Edward Eg- 
gleston ; “Toy Dogs”; ‘‘ Glimpses of Longfellow 
in Social Life”; ‘‘ Christianity and Popular Ed- 
ueation,” by Washington Gladden; “ Strikes, 
Lockouts, and Arbitration,” ete. 
Price 2§ cents. Sold by all dealers. 


“A Capital Book for Social Meet- 
ings and Sunday-Schools.” 


SELECT SONGS. 
Compiled by F. N. PELOUBET, D.D. 


844 Tunes, ——~_~4 chosen for use 

desired for the Devotional 

School “All who have used 
the highest terms. 


Firmly bound in Cloth, 840 per 100 Copies 
Ready March 10. 
An edition of words only, $10 per 100 Copies 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St., New York, 
81 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


HITCHCOCK. 


(Hymans, 35c.—60c. Chape 


BNC) ORUM. 


RYMNS &SONSS 
EDDY. 


746 Hymnoas, with Tunes. 450 P 


ISE 


LUN ES 


MUDGE. 


age. 8vo, Cloth. Price, $1.25. 
ymns and Tunes, 75c.) 


TESTIMONIALS. 
It satisfies me beyond any work of the kind | havo — sete 


It contains the best hymns of all the ages, and nothing but, but the 
Iam inclined to rank it first among h pas tune 


The book must approve itself to the c 


B. McLEOD, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


est 
W. BALDWIN, Che Mars. 
M. M. G. DANA, St. Paul, 
—[Revn FRANK S. CHILDS, Conn. 


The book is, on the whole, the best one om ae HRISTIAN INTELLIGENCER. 
We give a most hearty welcome to this book. We are pleased with ir even hey: ond ex 


tion 
—[ILLUS CHRISTIAN VEEKLY. 


This is a noble collection, skillfully arranged, beautifully printed, and set to fitting music. 


—(THE WITNESS, Halifax. 


*,* A sample copy will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, subject to return tf not 


adopted. Specimen pages free. 


A. S. BARNES & CoO., 


Publishers, 


NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 


ered pion yar’ 


Century Co:35 East i72 


of 
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@rms, sample copies, etc. 


MOURNING MATERIALS 


’s silk-warp Henrietta is the material most certain to be right, suitable 
for the deepest and all other mourning. Get heavy or light weight according to the 
season, or, for hot weather, Princetta, which bas the same : ffect. If a number of 
dresses are needed, vary by purchasing Drap d’Alma and Melrose Cloth for 
cool weather ; and Clairette for summer, with Gypsy Cloth or Imperial Twill 


for schoolgirls and children.—[{Domestic Monthly for Apri, 


Mourning.”’ 
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HANDY ATLAS 


38 New and Accurate Maps ot All Parts of the World. 
Each Edition Revised to Date of Issue. 4to, Flexible Cioth. 
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THE, OHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. 33, No.13. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


WAS IT MORE THAN A GUESS? 


The Christian Union of February 25, after giving our 
estimate of the amount consumed in drink of the large 
quantity of spirits that goes into the trade, criticises it 
as ‘a guess,” and follows with the remark : ‘‘ The judg- 
ment of those who have had the best means to ascer- 
tain the truth does not sustain this guess.” Allow us to 


strengthen our position. 
The compilation of the Commissioner of Internal 


Revenue for 1883 shows the quantity of spirits in bonded 
warehouses : 


On hand, close of the year.............. 80,499,998 
Leaving to be accounted for........... 83,475,960 6 
Allowed for leakage and casualties..... 2,475,783 * 
Withdrawn for exportation............ 5,326,427 * 

Leaving to be accounted for............ 75,673,750.“ 


Withdrawn free of tax from “‘ distillery bonded ware- 
houses ” for the use of colleges and other institutions of 
learning in the preservation of specimens of natural 
history in their several museums, and for use in their 
chemical laboratories, and for the use of the United 
States, 28,725 gallons. Transferred to manufacturing 
warehouses for manufacturing medicines, perfumery, 
cordials, etc., for exportation, 203,938 gallons. As these 
items are taken out, it seems, free of the payment of a 
tax, it is reasonable to conclude they cover all that is 
used in those specified directions ; leaving to be still 
accounted for 75,441,087 gallons withdrawn and tax 
paid, for the trade. It will be noted that, taking up 
this quantity, we assumed 70,000,000 gallons consumed 
in drinkable liquors. At this point we avoided the 
details given above, as the special object of our article 
was to controvert the idea presented in the Union of 
February 4, by an Illinois correspondent, that not one 
gallon in twenty of the millions distilled there goes into 
drinkable liquor of any sort. 

We gave the quantity of “ pure spirits” withdrawn 
in the Fifth Illinois Revenue District for exportation, 
for scientific purposes, for the use of the United States, 
and transfer to the manufacturing warehouses. The 
total quantity of ‘‘ pure spirits, so called,” in the United 
States thus accounted for by the Commiesioner is 
485,161 gallons. Permit us now to say that we gave to 
‘* legitimate medicines” the grape brandy of California, 
passing through special bonded warehouses, 196,058 gal- 
lons, and other liquor paying tax outside a, 1,320,976 
gallons. We gave to “arts and manufactures,” other 
than that already furnished directly from distillery ware- 
houses, the quantity that we dropped—5,441 ,087 gallons, 
which we deemed ample to cover all] used. 

Allow us to call for the ‘‘best authorities” which 
estimate that cne-third of the product of the still goes 
into arts and manufactures, and the data which is given. 
The product of the distilleries in 1883 is 74,018,308 gal. 
lons, as stated by Commissioner; one-third of it is 
24,671,103 gallons. Apparent difference in our ca!cu- 
lation, 19,230,016 gallons. 

8» far we have confined our investigation to the quan- 
tity of spirits upon which the Commissioner is enabled 
to report. We now call attention to the ‘‘ crookedness” 
of the ‘‘ whisky distillers ” at the South and elsewhere— 
avoiding the revenue tax by putting their liquors into 
the trade secretly, without going into, and out of, a 
bonded warehouse. Also to the fact, of which we learn 
on inquiry, that much of tbe spirits, after going into the 
hands of the retailers, is ‘‘ doctored” and adulterated 
by the infusion of ingredients known to the trade, by 
which the quantity taken out of the bonded warehouses 
is greatly increased before passing over the counter, 
beside which the ‘‘ watering” of railroad stock by their 
“kings” affords no comparison. Taking into consider- 
ation the quantity of spirits evidently distilled, never 
entering a bonded warehouse or paying a tax, and the 
increased quantity of spirits made by “‘ watering” them 
before going out of the bar, we believe that a quantity 
would be found escaping our computation as large as 
the Union claims we are short on the allowance to arts 
and manufactures. Without surrendering our position 
in order to present the bill of the liquors annually con- 
sumed paid by the consumers, we will take out of our 
liquor bill—heretofore given $900,000,000—further for 
arts and manufactures 19,230,016 gallons, at the average 
of six dollars per gallon, $115,380,096, leaving the bill 
standing at $784,619, 904 for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1883, as the Union would present it for rum. Sen- 
ator Blair, Dr. Young, Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, 
and Dr: Hargraves, of Philadelphia, ‘have»produced 
estimates that sustain our view, which are doubtless 
familiar tothe Union and its readers without reproduc 
tion here. Abraham Lincoln said, in 1863, to the Sons 
of Temperance: ‘‘I think that the :easonable men of 
the world have long since agreed that intemperance {s. 


one of the greatest, if not the very greatest, of all evils 
~gmonget mankind.” P. D. 


[Stated briefly, our correspondent, after making varl- 
ous proper deductions from the total product, takes arbi- 
trarily the total of 5,441,087 gallons, which, he says, *‘ we 
deemed ample” to cover the use for arts, etc. (other than 
those previously mentioned). If this is not a ‘‘ guess,” 
what would be? Of the estimate of the Bureau for 
1882, Mr. David A. Wells, than whom, as we have said 
before, there is no fairer and better informed authority, 
says: it “‘on its face was based on little other than 
absurd guesses; country districts of Tennessee, for 
example, being assigned a consumption of from 13,000 
to 19,000 gallons, while the annual consumption of the 
Twenty-second District of Pennsylvania, which com- 
prises the city of Pittsburg, was put down at only 260 
gallons.” The fact is that there are no complete or 
reliable statistics on the proportion consumed in the 
arts; but the belief expressed by us that it is large 
is confirmed by such authorities as Mr. Wells, Dr. 
Squibb (who has made a special study of this, and 
declares in his ‘‘ Ephemeris” that the proportion is 
one-half), the ‘‘ Cyclopedia of Commerce,” and Scrib- 
ner’s ‘‘ Statistical Atlas” (a very recent, accurate, 
and trustworthy book of reference). More than that, 
it is confirmed by the inherent probabilities of the 
case. Within the last twenty years aris and manu- 
factures have increased altogether faster than the 
population, both in extent and in variety. Alcohol 
is used in a hundred ways never heard of in the last gen- 
eration. As to the illieit manufacture of spirits, fraud 
in paying tax, watering, etc., does our correspondent 
suppose that this has occurred only during the last few 
years? If not, how does it affect a comparison of one 
year with another? And how does it affect at all the 
question as to the proportion consumed in aris and 
manufactures? Is it not rather true that the amount 
of illicit distilling, etc., has proportionately decreased ? 
Of course we concur completely in our correspondent’s 
last sentence.—Eps. C. U.] 


PRISON LABOR. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

For several months past my attention has been directed 
to the subject of the various methods of employing con- 
vict labor in connection with our State prisons. In this 
State, I think, the contract system does not prevail, but 
various branches of manufacturing industry are carried 
on on account of the State. Some of the trades which 
afford employment to many of our law-abiding citizens, 
from time to time are directly and disastrously affected 
by the competition caused by placing on our home 
markets the products of prison labor, notably carriages 
and harnesses, which are soid at rates materially less than 
the private manufacturers can produce goods cf equal 
quality. In the city where this is written, for instance, a 
considerable part of the output of our sleigh-butlders the 
past winter remains unsold, and must be carried over to a 
future season, solely from the fact that the State agents 
have supplied the local demand at 15 to 25 per cent, 
leas than can be afforded by manufacturers who pay the 
ordinary rates of wages to industrious mechanics. 

It is certainly not to be wondered at that this practice 
is regarded by honest wage-workers as unjust and 
oppressive. They do not complain of the ordinary com- 
petitions of trede, but revolt against the idea of being 
driven out of the business on which the support of their 
families depends by the very State Treasury which they 
are taxed to fill. I fully appreciate the difficulties which 
surround the question, but believe that there will be, 
because there must be, some wise way devised to remedy 
this evil as well as others which surround the labor 
intecests of our country; interests with which The 
Christian Union has manifested such earnest and con- 
sideratesympathy. Itis, of course, not to be controverted 
that humanity to the criminal, as well as a regard to 
the possible reformation of such as are to emerge from 
confinement, by teaching them the methods of an honest 
life, demand that there shall be some method of employ- 
ing these men in their dreary home ; but it should be 
done in that way which will least injure those worthier 
classes of society who obey its laws, and are, under a 
democratic government, its strongest support and 
reliance. Many propositions are stated, most of which 
are mere makeshifts. One man says: Ship your prod- 
uct of prison labor out of the State; which is, of course, 
only a selfish depositing of our burdens upon our 
neighbors, who have their own to bear. Another recom- 
mends the employment of convicts in those branches of 
work which require little skill and consequently create 
less competition. 

One theory, which has perhaps appeared in your col- 
umns; is based on the idea that the matter should be so 
managed that the support of the prison system shall 
draw the jeast ome: money from the public treasury ; 
whieh pringiple has heretofore controlled the legislation 
and administration of the department in our own State. 


Legislaturés at first sight, and naturally, desire to make 


the least possible appropriation for support of punitive 
institutions, and demand of the officials that they shall, 


as far as-possible, meke such institutions self-sustaining. 


princtple't hold-to be utterly unsound, because 


| 


under any method yet devised, within my extremely 
limited observation, the actual result is that the com. 
petition thus created, as above referred to, so far as it 
affects injuriously the mechanic who keeps himself ‘‘ out 
of jail,” is transferring the burden of the support of the 
criminal from the entire community to a class who can 
least afford to contribute from the labor of their hands 
anything in excess of the proportion of the public ex. 
pense which a pro rata apportionment on the property 
of the citizens would place upon them. In an address 
just made at a meeting of the Boston Evangelical Minis. 
ters’ Association, Mr. George E. McNeil, District Secre. 
tary of the Knights of Labor, explains the position of 
that organization on the question of convict labor, thus - 
** He said that the non-employment of convicts was not 
what was desired ; it was simply that such labor should no- 
be brought into competition with honest labor. The matter 
was edsily settled. Let the convict work by hand, and thus 
his work could not possibly compete with machine work 
outside. Let him thus produce the boots and shoes needed 
for the charitable and penal institutions of the State.”’ 
This suggestion, coming from a representative of the 
class most nearly affected by the competition referred 
to, seems to me not unreasonable. The health, com. 
parative contentment, and possibility for a future useful 
life is provided for, while the cost of the product is un- 
doubtedly enhanced, so that the State cannot undersel! 
her citizens; and the only evil resulting therefrom 
would be the demand on the general treasury for that 
portion of the cost of sustaining the prisons which it 
now unjustly and oppressively drawn from the few, 
and that few the least able to lose it. It can easily be 
seen how a superintendent of first-class ability, ambti- 
tious to make a good record as a successful manager of 
affairs, would scout such a mode; but a prison is not 
established as a lucrative business corporation, but as a 
dire necessity of society, which should be managed so as 
to do the least possible evil to the honest men who have 
no personal use for it. The man who would rob me of 
my earnings must go there, but not to be legally aided 
to continue in his destructive war upon honest industry, 
It would doubtless interest your readers to have the 
benefit of your answer to the important practical ques- 
tion involved in this unduly extended communication, 
fer which, as one of them, I wait with much interest. 
Yours truly, L. Crospy. 


[The exact method must be worked out by experts; 
the principles to be involved are few and simple. They 
are: 1. Labor in all punitive institutions. 2. Arranged, 
not to make money for the State, but to make men out 
of convicts. 8. Therefore under absolute and sole con- 
trol of prison officials. 4. And in various and diversi- 
fied industries. These principles necessitate the aboli- 
tion of the contract system, which is a monster born of 
greed and nursed by folly, and the abandonment of 
the hobby of making prisons self-supporting, which 
saves at the spigot and wastes at the bunghole. If 
these two delusions were abandoned, and the four 
above principles adopted instead, the interference with 
honest industry would be nothing.—Eps. C. U.] 


WHY NOT? 
Editors Christian Union : 

I am pleased with the fair way you discuss the silver 
question, and should be very glad ff in your paper you 
would give your objections, if you have any, to what 
seems to me asimple remedy for making the silver dollar 
worth what it pretends to be—one hundred cents. Ifa 
private individual does a wrong, and sets a bad example 
to others, our advice would be: Stop, turn about, do 
right, and set a good example. Now, why not the same 
with government? If it has been nuying eighty cents’ 
worth of silver, and paying it out to the pedple fora 
hundred cents, we agree it is wrong. Now, why not 
adopt the simple, honest remedy: Buy one hundred 
cents’ worth of silver, and pay it to the people the same ? 
I don’t think the people of the South and West are dis- 
honest enough to wish to pay their debts at eighty cents 
on the dollar. But there is an idea very prevalent that 
the Eastern bankers are trying to work some scheme for 
their own selfish ends. But I think there is too much 
silver mining stock in the pockets of Congressmen to 
allow bankers to stop silver coinage. 

Yours truly, 

Detroit, Mich. 


STATE PROHIBITION. 
To the Hdstors of The Christian Union: 

Granting for the sake of the argument—what must be 
denfed for the’ sake of the truth—that prohibition jn 
Maine is such a failure as many of your readers seem to 
suppose, our enemies themselves being judges, there is 
no liquor manufactured in Maine. 

Suppose, then, we seoure just such a law in every 
State and Territory, and that it proves just such a fall- 
ure : there will be no liquor manufactured in the United 
States. Will not this fact give us a vantage-ground from 
which to wage the moral warfare you urge, that the sys- 
tem of regulation you advocate can never do? Cannot 
the Christian people in each State secure such a law by 
working and by voting ? A Mame Wom. 


A. O, SMITH. 


To be accounted for................... 168,975,953 gallons. 


April 1, 1836. 


THE 


CHRISTIAN UNION. 


FINANCIAL. 


The continued agitation arising from the 
strike in the Southwest tends to deter 
any upward movement in the share mar- 
xet, but, on the contrary, has had the effect 
to weaken prices. The stocks more partic- 
ylarly susceptible to this influence are the 
lower-priced ones, some of which have met 
with quite a severe reverse, and have made 
an average Of five per cent. decline during 
the week. Other stocks are steady at full 
prices, and manifest a remarkable strength, 
considering the at times threatening atti- 
tude of the strikers. Juat as we write the 
teling is growing that the strike is weak- 
ening; the untenable position and the 
iawiessness of the Knights of Labor have 
won to the opposite side a powerful pub- 
ic sentiment which has finally found offi- 
cla] expression in proclamations from three 
Governors of States involved, calling on 
the citizens to support the side of law and 
order, and distinctly warning the strikers 
that interference with the property or 
transportation of the carrying companies 
will not be tolerated by the authorities. 
Added to this support of the side of order 
is the fact that the Knights of Labor are 
divided themselves ; their head leader, 
Powderly, has issued a secret circular 
condemning strikes and boycotting, and 
urging that the present strike be discon- 
tinued, as it has no reason for existence. It 
seems to us that the circular is wise and 
timely, and that it will have the desired 

ect. 
ar the other considerations and events 
bearing on the market, the action of 
the Reading reorganization syndicate, 
the question of a coal combination, and 
the transcontinental rupture, we can 
positively ssy of the first that the pro- 
gramme has been definitely issued limit 
ing the conditions of the reorganization, 
and that, without doubt, it will be carried 
out; of the second, that the coal com- 
bination for the coming year has been 
agreed upon, the terms to be published 
hereafter; and of the third, that the 
companies constituting the transcontl. 
nental system are making serious efforts 
to effect an early settlement of differences. 
So it will be seen that most of the difficul- 
ties and adverse conditions in the rail- 
road world are being eliminated from 
the problem. 

Of the financial questions the very im- 
portant one of gold exports is undoubtedly 
settled for the present, as exchange is 
below the shipping point and no more 
gold is being taken for abroad. 

Money, too, is quite easy at two per 
cent,, although there have been unusual 
demands for the Interior and by the 
United States Treasury for April pay- 
ments, which have led the banks to try 
and raise rates to two and a half per 
cent. and three per cent., but the money 
market does not respond. 

The report of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road for the month of February is ex- 
tmordinarily favorable, exhibiting a gain 
in netearnings of $437,115 over the corre- 
sponding month of 1885 on the lines 
east of Pittsburg. This is a representative 
toad among the Eastern trunk lines, and 
ought to reflect the traffic of the others. 

The sickness of the Secretary of the 
Treasury is deeply regretted. It encour- 
ages some of the radical silver men to 
believe that, if the office is put in less 
experienced or able hands, they will be 
able to manipulate the management of 
iffairs more directly and effectively for 
their ends, especially in their schemes in 
Congress ; but they will hardly find justi- 
ication for this expectation in any event, 
We 

The bank statement 1s as follows, and 
reflects the interior movement as well as 
the Treasury accumulations which have 
been made with reference to April pay- 
me of called bonds, interest, and pen- 


reserve reduced to little under thirteen 
millions, with money two per cent. to two 
and one-half per cent. 


HOW TO MAKE BOYS GOOD FARMERS. 


From the first, boys on the farm should 
be induced to take an interest in the farm, 
in the stock, in the implements, and in all 
that pertains to the business. Tell them 
all your plans, your successes and failures; 
give them a history of your life and what 
you did and how you lived when a boy; 
but do not harp too much on the degener- 
ate character of the young men of the 
present age. Praise them when you can, 
and encourage them to do better. Let them 
dress up in the evening, instead of sitting 
around in their dirty clothes, as is too 
often the case. Set an example before 
them of attending church on Sunday, and 
such other times as are convenient, and 
take them out enough in the world so they 
will not be bashful, awkward, or ignorant 
of the ways of genteel society. But do 
not encourage strolling over the country, 
in company with other boys, on Sunday, 
or allow them to go where they please 
of nights. They may think you a little 
strict, but in mature life will thank you. 
In order to interest them on the farm, and 
make their lives agreeable and pleasant, 
give them a plece of ground to cultivate as 
their own, and allow them to have the 
money for their productions. A boy who 
is industrious because he Is afraid of being 
punished can’t amount to much as a farm- 
er. Such a boy won’t stay at home any 
longer than he can help it. When they 
secure money from any source which is 
the fruit of their industry, help the boys 
to invest a good share of it in a pig, cow, 
or colt, and allow it to grow up on the 
farm as theirs. Show them the folly of 
spending their money foolishly for every- 
thing they see, but encourage them to in- 
vest a share of their earnings in useful 
books and tools, for their instruction and 
amusement. Provide warm and neatly 
furnished sitting and bed rooms, and brill- 
fant lights. Teach them industry, econ- 
omy, morality, and Christianity, and 
steady, temperate habits. —[Indiana Farm- 
er. 
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The PATENT ELASTIC WAIST BANDS in 
our Boys’ Pants, and our Shirt Waists, with 
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A STRANGE STORY. 


Our esteemed contemporary the ‘‘ Intel- 
ligencer” vouches for the exact truth of 
this story, which it entitles “‘ A Special 
Providence :” Mr. and Mrs. A., Amer- 
icans, were in Switzerland, and were 
joined by Mr. and Mrs. B., also Amer 
icans, and made excursions in company 
through a part of that picturesque country. 
After a few days Mr. and Mrs. A. left for 
Italy, informing their newly made friends 
of the route they intended to take. Afier 
they had gone Mr. B. was dominated with 
a conviction that he ought to follow his 
friends into Italy. He felt that there was 
something for him to do there, that for 
some reason his presence there would be 
necegsary. This conviction troubled and 
burdened him fortwo or three days. But 
go into Italy ke could not, for his means 
would not allow it. While perplexed, a 
bill of exchange, entirely unexpected, was 
received from a friend in America—a Diil 
he had no reason to expect. It was suf 
ficient to enable him to make the trip into 
Italy. Heexplained to his wife that by 
traveling rapidly they could overtake the 
A.’s at a certain place. They started at 
once. On reaching the city decided on, 
they found that Mr. and Mrs. A. had just 
left. They took the next train for the next 
city generally visited by tourists, and, 
looking around in the station as they 
slighted, spied the A.’s about to enter a 
train fcr a point further south. Arrange- 
ments were at once made to go on together. 
While at Rome, the air became chilly, and 
the A.’s had a fire made in the evening In 
the stovein their room. According to the 
Italian custom, the fire was of charcoal. 
During the night Mrs. A. aroused her hus- 
band, saying that she felt very much 
oppressed, felt very strangely, and urged 
him to rise and give her a portion of a 
remedy they carried in their luggage. 
Mr. A. found it difficult to raise himself ; 
his limbs refused to obey his will, but, by 
a great effort, succeeded in getting upon 
his feet and across the floor to strike 
a light, when he fell and became 
unconscious. Mrs. A. also, by a great 
effort, rose and made her way to her 
husband, and, finding him fallen, and, as 
she feared, dead, as rapidly as possible 
walked to the door, and, as she passed 
into the hail, cried out, ‘‘ Oh! my husband, 
my poor husband !” and fell almost un- 
conscious. Mr, B., in the next room, had 
been restless and unable to sleep, and heard 
the cry. He sprang from his bed, and, 
after dressing hastily, entered the hall. 
where he found Mrs. A. lying, but evi- 
dently alive, and passed on to find Mr. A. 
Reaching him, he found that his pulse was 
barely perceptible, and, divining the caure 
of the digaster, threw up the windows. 
After using restoratives Mr. A. gradually 
recovered consciousness, and Mrs. A. also 
revived. Mr. A: had been within about 
five minutes of death. These were all 
Christian people. We have given the facts 
without coloring. They all believe that 
the life of Mr. A., and probably that of 
his wife also, was saved by a special prov- 
idence. It was ascertained that the fiue 
in the chimney was choked, and the 
deadly carbonic acid gas from the charcoal 
fire gradually filled the room. It is odor. 
less and tasteless, and is detected only by 
its suffocating and paralyzing effect. 
These American travelers based th 
belief in a special providential interven 
tion on these points: the conviction, which 
Mr. B. could not shake off, that he ought 
to go to Italy, that there was somethin 
there for him to do; the unexpect 
delivery of a draft which made the journey 
possible ; the wakefulness of Mr. B. on 
that fateful night, and his immediate 
apprehension of the cause of the prostra- 

on of his friends. Why should he, 3 
man who all his life long had bad nothing 
to do with charcoal fires, divine at once 
that his fellow-travelers were almost 
suffocated by charcoal gas? Wehave the 
account directly from one of the company. 


Difficulty of breathing. a short, dry cough, a 
quick pulse, and pain in the left side are symp. 
toms of approaching consumption. Relieve the 
chest and cure the cough with Hale's Honey of 
Horehound ard Tar. This remedy is swift and 
certain ; at any drug store at 25c., 50c. and $1. 


¢Salphur Soap heals and besutifies, 
Corn Bemove 


r 
Hill's and Whisker Dyc—Black & Brown. 


PRAYING TO THE POINT. 


We are not generally inclined to favor 
‘*doctrinal” prayers, but the following, 
which was offered by the chaplain of the 
House of Representatives last week, has 
this advantage, at all events, that it was 
listened to by members of Congress more 
attentively than most petitions of a more 
conventional and ordinary type : 

** We beseech thee, Almighty God, help the 
people of this country to learn that money 
gained otherwise than as thou commandest, 
by the sweat of the face as the fair and 
honest wage of honorable, manly work of 
brain or hand, is gained by theft, no matter 
how we name the stealing; that money is 
never converted into wealth unless it ceases 
to be the pander of our lusts and lifts us 
above the level of the animal, lifting us to 
the graces of life, elevating our hearts to 
manly aspirations, making us kindly with 
our kind, patient to God’s law, and reverent 
to ourselves. Rid the land, we beseech thee, 
of all gamesters, whether they gamble with 
dice or cards or chips, or with wheat or 
stocks or corn or cotton. Deliver us from 
the influence and power of robbers who, 
enticing their victims to boards of trade and 
stock exchanges and bucket shops, name their 
practices of plunder ‘shearing the lambs.’ 
Enlighten our intelligence with thy truth ; 
sweeten and deepen our humanity with thy 
love; quicken our piety with thy Spirit, and 
may Jesus Christ become more and more the 
Master and Ruler of our lives and characters 
and thoughts. We pray through his hallowed 
name. Amen.”’ 


A Neat REetort.—While Judge Wal- 
ton was at work in his chamber at Port- 
land, one day many years ago, drawing 
an opinion in a knotty case, a certain 
lawyer camein. This lawyer (he is now 
deceased) was a thin, tooth-pickish, dudish 
sort of man, whom the Judge did not like 
very well, and than whom he had rather 
seen Daniel Pratt himself walking into 
his chamber. ‘“‘ Well, Brother Light- 
weight, what can I do for you this morn- 
ing ?” asked Judge Walton, hoping to get 
rid of thefellow. ‘‘ Nothing,” he replied; 
‘‘I only came in to make you a call.” 
After a disagreeable silence the Judge 
looked up again and asked: ‘ Brother 
Lightweight, why don’t you get married ?” 
‘** Because I can’t afford it; how much do 
you suppose it costs me to live now ?” 
The Judgesald he wouldn't gueas. ‘‘Well, 
it costs me $6,000 9 year for just my own 
living.” An expressior of surprise came 
on the Judge’sface. ‘‘ Lightweight,” said 
he, ‘‘t wouldn’t pay it; it isn’t worth 
it Lewiston Journal. 


Scott’s Emulsion of Pure 


Cod Liver Oll, with Hypophosphites, 

In Lung Troubles and Cholera Infantum. 

Dr. W. E. Ransom, Hartford, Ind., says: “I find 
Seott’s Mmulsion an excrilent remedy in lung 
troubles, and especially in Strumous cbildren, and 
a most valuable remedy in chronic stages of Cholera 
Infantum.” 

MADAME PORTER’S COUGH BALSAM 
is one of the beat remedies for Coughs and Colds. 
Succeesfully used over fifty years. 


Scrofula diseases manifest themselyrs in the 
epring. Lnod's Sarsaparilia cleanses the blaod, 
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Our new Double White Perpetual-F Violet, Swanley White,” is the queen of fragrant 
flowers. It produces in great number large pure white double blossoms of great beauty and fragrance. 
splendid winter bloomer and desirable for pot or open Around culture, Strong plants, which are now budded 
and blooming, by mail 30 cts. each, 3 for 60 cts., 12 for $2.00. 

Our new Smperial rman Pansies have created a sensation and are the floral wonder of the times, 
Flowers of enormous size, with colors and markings entirely new and of marvelous beauty (see catalogue). 
They bloom from May to December; alwayslarge and profuse through the dry, hot weather of Summer When 
other sorts fail. Mixed seed of over 50 distinct colors, 25 cts. per paper. We have 40 distinct colors separate, 
such as pure white, black, yellow, blue, spotted, etc., at 3 cts. per paper. 

We also send 12large flowering bulbs of Double Pearl Tuberoses for ¢1.00; 5 fine hardy E.llies, in. 
cluding Auratum, 75 cts.; 12 choice mixed Gladiolus, 30 cts.; 4 beautiful Tea BRosee—wh te, red, yellow 
ink, 0 cts.; 4 Chrysanthemums or 4 Carnations, S0cts. See our large beautiful catalogue, free 
, for other special offers. Any of the above articles will be sent by mall, posts id, and guaranteed 
to arrive in good condition. They are exactly as represented, and will more than please those who plant 
them. Many years of liberal and honest dealings have secured to us our great business, extending to all 


rts of the — Our lerze, beautifully {Iustrated catalogue sent free to all who 
ur large, beautifully fllus ed ca é toallw 
SEEDS, BULBS an LANTS. apply. New and beautiful novelties Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds, Gladiolus, Lilies, Amaryllis, Roses, Carnations, Geraniums, Clematis, etc. Preserve this adveriise- 
ment, as it may not appear again, and remembcr that our goods have an established reputation and are war 
rantedtrue, See catalogue which will be sent free to any who purchase or expect to. 


Address JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, FLORAL, QUEENS CO., NEW YORK. 


WN. B.—Remfttance can he made in Money Orders, Postal Notes, Billa, Drafts, or Stamps. For every dol- 
lar’s ordered from this buyer can have free a paper of PURE WHITE or PURE 
BLACK GERMA! ri 


PANSY SEED. The white are magniiicent for cemeteries. 
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Mammoth Verbenas for $3. Piease rewit by Money Order, Express Order, or Registered Lotter. 

Our Catalogue for 1886, of 140 senteiaing colored fete, descriptions and illvstra- 

tions of the NEWEST, BEST, and R EDS an PLANTS, will be matled on receipt of 
6 cents (in stamps) to cover postage. 35 Cortlandt St 

NEW YORK. 
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| This new Double Perpetval-Flowering Weeping Fuchsia, **Storm King.” is the grandest plant 
novelty in many years. I¢ is sivere in bloom, often as many as 200 buds and blossoms on a plant at once. 
The branches droop most gracefully, and the blossoms are frequently as large asteacups. The buds for two 
weeks before they expand are balls of glowing scarietcrimson. When expanded, the enormous double flow. 
ers are almost pure white, capped by a calyx rowing scarlet; and when a plant is loaded with buds ang 
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JAPAN LIFE IN BOATS. 


In Poland some families are born and 
die in salt mines, without ever living above 


so freely spoken of their restored 
health, that the divided task has been to 
many a light one. But one lady in Maine 
writes us she has answered letters from 
nearly every State, and from some sections 


of Compound yey =< There are others 
coming forward to divide the task with him, 
and a very interesting letter just at hand. 
giving in one of results will 
cases, One miles 


Spring Medicine 


Everybody needs and should take a good sprin 


medicine, for two reasons : 
ground, and in Japan some are born and | very many. serve to show how this relief is é 
die the same way on boats, without ever; Hon. William D. Kelley, member of Con- | ¥Titer, Rev. Isaac Leonard, of Sperry, lowa, 


living on shore. 


gress, answers a very large number, saying 


says: 
I have been able to labor in my old field 


2d, The impurities which have accumulated in 


“One of the most interesting features | ior ten years tothe treatment, Hon -Will- | beyond all my strength, batuce tha prostresing 
of Japanese life to me,” says a recent ang some warm weather are felt. 
traveler there, ‘‘ was the manner of living | ine of his testimonials, and |. “MY old friends express their that eh 
’ tite. I 
in the boats and junks, thousands of | as tothe permanence of resulta. These he Gon this I It builds 


Compound Oxy- 
h frequent eve along the coast. | 8n8wers through the mail, as it was through . the whole system. Try it this spring. 
whic req ry bay ng Foie Treatment. My nephew, James he * When In the spring I felt all ran dewn and debi! 


a letter received from a relative in Boston 
The awkward junks always belong to the | tp: he learned first of the value of the rem- ard, of Iona, N. J., writes me that itated. I found Hood's 


6 plete the new recitation hall of Oberlin | At the same time his business nts BOOK AGENTS WANTED for 
have made it deasirabie that a portion of the 
7 College. A letter just received by the/ time thus occupied might be saved. This — PL ATFORM EGHOES 
3 Treasurer of the College says that R. G. | wish he expresses in a letter, dated February Medalli LIVING T HEA 
Peters, of that place, gives notes bearing | Sent vou my testimonial, which Trade-Mark B ‘John B G gh... 
you tn June, 1888, I have Needles form ) crowning life work, bein tater 
* ed to the , ven iast year » and G is ~ | est, humor and pathos. Bright, . and good, full ox 
Captain Alva Bradley, of Cleveland, will | Wat the me the Machine.) LYMAN 
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¥ pay for the new $70,000 building. most of them wished to know was, whether Trade-Mark | 59906 month made. (> Distance no hindrance as we 
THE UNITED STATES MAIL. | With nainee for the purpose Of de- | lle WALE & KILBURN'S BEDS 
. On the end of a business house on Market ceiving — t te to the public far- : n on Machines. Stand Pre-ominent the world over. Greatest 
Street, Philadelphia, adjoining the new|, Heh ft), to sar Ours are the only Machines that can be used with Richest Designs, BEST Adjusted. 
United States Post-Office, there is an ex- | *her (if you chat me NO Ri: HEALTH. Also EXTENSIVE MAKERS of the 

ceedingly suggestive picture, in two panels, swering led for NNINC EST FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY. 
ving the old and the new ways of deliver- | LICHT NESS OF RU RESERVOIR | ODORLESS | 
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members of one family, and usually every 
branch of the family, old and young, live 
on board. 

‘‘The smaller sailboats are made like a 
narrow flatboat, and the sail (they never 
have but one) is placed very near the stern, 
and extends from the mast about the same 
distance in either direction ; 7. ¢., the mast 
runs in the middle of the sail when it ls 


spread. 

‘In these little boats men are bord and 
die, without ever having an abiding place 
on shore. Women and all are nearly 
naked, except in rains, when they put on 
layers of fringy straw mats, which gives 
them the appearance of being thatched. 
At night, if in harbor, they bend poles 
over the boat from side to side in the shape 
of a bow, and cover them with this straw 
—water-tight straw—and go to sleep all to- 
gether, like a lot of pigs. 

‘A child three years old can swim like 
a fish; and often children who will not 
learn of their own accord are repeatedly 
thrown overboard until they become ex- 
pert swimmers. In the harbors children 
seem to be perpetually tumbling over- 
board, but the mothers deliberately pick 
them out of the water, and, cuffing them 
a little, go on with their work. It is really 
astonishing at what age these boys and 
girls will learn to scull a boat. 

“T have seen a boat twenty feet long 
most adroitly managed by three children, 
all under seven years of age. I am told 
that, notwithstanding their aptness at 
swimming, many boatmen get drowned, 
for no boat ever goes to another’s aid, nor 
will any boatman save another from 
drowning, because, as he says, it is all 
fate, and he who interferes with fate will 
be severely punished in some way. Be- 
sides this, the saving of « boatman’s life 
only keeps a chafing soul so much longer 
in purgatory, when it ought to be released 
by the death of the sailor which the gods, 
by fate, seem to have selected for the pur- 
pose.” —| Selected. 


CONGRATULATIONS. 


who is now at Manistee, Mich., that some 
one had made a large donation to com- 


who is familiar with the growth of the postal 


edy. Once in a while one too hard pressed 
finds it n to ask relief from part of 
the task, as in the case of a prominent mem- 

r of the bar of Topeka, Kansas, Hon. H. P. 

rooman, whose title came through service 
in the courts for a term as judge. 6 is also 
promineot in temperance work, being Chair- 
man of the State Executive Committee of the 
Prohibition Party of Kansas. In one of his 
letters he says, “I have been interrupted 
about twenty times since commencing writ- 
ing.’’ This brief statement gives some idea 
of the value of his time. The reason for his 
being called upon on this subject, and letters 
written to him, is found in a letter to Doctors 
Starkey & Palen, June 27, 1882, telling of the 
benefits his wife had received from their 
Compound Oxygen Treatment. We quote 
exactly : ‘‘ In the interest of suffering human- 
ity, I send you for publication an account of 
the almost miraculous cure which your Com- 
pound Oxygen performed in the case of my 
wife. Her — tion was a very peouliar 
one. She a complication of diseases, 
dyspepsia, torpid liver, or liver complaint 
as her physicians have always called it, and 

eral nervous prostration. 

“If you will refer to my description of her 
case, when I e the first order for your 
Treatment, in December, 1877, you will see 
that she wassuffering from severe attacks of 
colic and vomiting. These attacks first 
came Once in two or three months, when she 
would vomit herself almost to death’s door, 
and until she would raise a large amount of 

reen bile. Wuen her stomach was relieved 

rom this she would become better at once. 
But as soon asa certain amount of bile would 
n accumulate, there would be another 
attack of colic and vomiting. Each time 
the attacks came at shorter intervals, and 
were more severe, until she became so weak 
and exhausted that we are sure she could not 
have lived many ‘days longer, had not your 
Oxygen Treatment come just as it did and saved 
her, for the colic and vomiting had become 
almost perpetual, and her strength and life 
were nearly ex . 

‘* We could see a change in her condition from 
the first inhalation, for she never had so 
severe av attack of colic afterward, and had 
more strength to endure the pain and retch- 
ing. She continued to gain steadily, and for 
the past four years has had no severe attacks. 
If she is threatened with one, she takes an 
inhalation or two, and so escapes any severe 
paroxysms. 

‘*We have used in all nearly five Home 
Treatments in four years. One of our boys, 
fourteen years of age, had an attack of in- 
flammation of the bowels, which left him in 
a very bad condition. The Treatment did 
him nearly, if not quite, as much good as it 
did Mrs. Vrooman. 

‘*] think it but right that we should make 
known to ethers what Cempoand Oxygen has 
done for us, and” theréfore send you this 
statement for publication.’’ 

Such a statement of necessity attracted 
wide attention, especially among invalids, 


@ has continued to do for nearly four years, 
to the gratification of all who need such aid. 


has been able to accomp more the past 
season than for four years past, all owing to 
the Compound Oxygen. 

**My sister, Mrs. Mary 8. Leonard, has 
gee to Lake Worth, Fla., at the urgency of 

er physician. She writes me that she dis- 
continued the Compound Oxygen Treatment 
on arriving there, but that she became so 
nervous that she could not sleep, and became 
so miserable that she hardly knew what she 
was doing. She then resumed the Treatment, 
aod in one week was quite comfortable again. 
I see many that need the Compound Oxygen, 
end am not slow in recommending i. Ycu 
are at liberty to use my letter as you desire, 
with the hope that others may derive the 
same benefits that my friends and I have re- 
ceived from the use of the Compound Oxy- 
gen Treatment. 

** P. 8.—Two of my friends whose addreas 
I inclose have applied to me for your ad- 
dress ; one in the State of In and one 
in Barlington, lowa. They want to see your 
Treatise. Please respond.”’ 

These letters show the widespread interest 
in this method of treatment for diseases, and, 
in the vivid light they throw on the freedom 
of communication between different parts of 
the country, give emphasis to the thought of 
aoe owe an institution is our United States 


A Treatise of nearly two hundred pages, 
entitled ‘‘ Compound Oxy "its mode o 
action and results, giving full and interesting 
information, is mailed free to every applicant 
oY Drs. StaRKEY & PALEN, 1,529 Arch 8t., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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just the medicine 
. after much 

prostration, found in its use lasting benefit.” &. G. | 
STRATTON, Swampscott, Mass. 
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turns to the contents of the letters both of 
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